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ey The Test of ses ' aa ms | 


Si PURE AY Or eguot’s 

bs F making many books there is no end.” This is as se” OP echoo! 

() books as it is of every other branch of literature. Many school 

books are short lived, and are quickly forgotten. Others seem 

to be fairly successful for a time, but for one reason or another fail to 

take deep root. Still others possess those subtle qualities which cause a 

school book to wear well. They come to stay. They stand the test 
of use. 


That the publications of the American Book Company are such 
books as the latter has been frequently demonstrated. <A _ recent in- 
stance is given in the following quotation from the Richmond (Vir- 
ginia) Times, of Thursday, March 15, 1894: 


‘*The State Board of Education held their regular meeting on Tuesday evening, and, by unani- 
mous vote, decided not to make any change in the books now in use. The evidence before 
: : g the Board from county and city superintendents, teachers, and public men was overwhelming 
AME ICAN i that the books adopted a few years ago were perfectly satisfactory. The certificates were 
“BOOK R wonderfully unanimous that the books now in use were entirely satisfactory.” 
COMPANY@ . 
A ot wie; The wnanimous action of the Virginia State Board will be noted, as 
bs) well as that the certificates from the counties were wonderfully unani- 
mous in bearing testimony to the entire satisfaction given by the books 
in use. The American Book Company's publications, thus approved 
and readopted, include Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geographies, 
Cepy-books, Histories, Physiologies, Dictionaries, Bookkeeping, and 
Drawing. 





The American Book Company’s list of text-books is the largest and 
most varied; their books are by far the most widely used, and _ their 
prices are the lowest. On these grounds they solicit the patronage of 
city and country schools, public or private, anywhere in the United 
States. 

For prices, terms, circulars, catalogues, and full particulars, address 
SN “(4 American Book Company, 800-808 Broadway, New York; or at 
I cawcsntir Cucaseali Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, or Portland, Ore., whichever office is 


“Bos TON 


a) nearest to you. 
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ing. Six Numbers, Per doz. - - - $1.00 


The first writing books to present a series of graceful, elegant, 
simple, pleasing, perfectly executed vertical scrzpt forms. 
Those who recognize the many advantages of Vertical Writing 
can now give it a trial under the most favorable conditions by 
using the American System. 


VPTVCVVVVVVSTSEVSEVSTISETNSVTITDTVSUTDVATA 


|Swinton’s First Lessons in Our Country's 


History. - - - - - - $ 48 

A revised, enlarged, and newly illustrated edition brought 
down to the Columbian year. With the same author's 
School History it forms the latest series of American histories 
for schools. 


| 
'Swinton’s School History of the United 


States - - - - - - 90 
“A genuinely good book—improved at many points and 
lowered at none.” —/ournal of Education, 


Smart’s Manual of School Gymnastics .30 


“I am agreeably surprised with Smart's Manual of Scheol 
Gymnastics. It is the first one dealing with physical work in 
public schools that can be followed by the teacher without a 
key or previous training by a special instructor.”"—ELLEN LE 
GARDE, Director Physical Training, Public Schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Cooley’s Laboratory Studies in Elemen. 


tary Chemistry - - - - - 50 

151 Experimcnts devoted to fundamental facts and principles 
in elementary chemistry, and closely conforming to the work in 
chemistry outlined in the Report of the Committee of Ten. 
These studies can be used in connection with any course in 
elementary general chemistry. 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language 


Price, - - - - - - - 635 
“Conklin’s Practical Lessons seems to be entirely in accord 
with the modern movement among educators with respect to 
the teaching of English. I like it very much.”—GEORGE D. 
HOXIE, Principal Union School, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 


Numbers 8, 9, 10 and I1. 


New Spencerian Copy Books, Price, per doz. - - .96 
These constitute the business course of the Spencerian Sys- 


tem Revised. Nos. 8 and 10 contain business forms. No. 


teaches book-keeping by single entry, and No. 11, book-keep- | 


Fundenberg’s First Lessons in Reading 
Price, - - - - - - - 225 
Tne latest primary reading book published. Phonic-word 

method. Thought developed— machine teaching avoided. Adop- 

ted for exclusive use in the public schools of Pittsburg, Pa., May 

8, 1894. 


White’s School Management - - 


ing by double entry—the only copy books published that teach 





book-keeping. 


The Teacher’s Edition of this book, 50 cents, is a complete 


manual in which each lesson is developed, and containing out- 


| lines for slate and board work, instruction in phonetics, rules for 


al pronunciation, spelling, etc. 


Public Opinion says: “ It would be well for themselves, their | Eclectic English Classics now include: 


scholars, and the Republic if School Management could be| 
carefully and thoughtfully read by every teacher.” 


Maxwell’s First Book in English - 40) 


Presents a series of simple sentences on interesting topics in 
the study of which young pupils are trained a/most unconsciously | 
to express their thoughts clearly and aecurately. They are thus | 
prepared in an easy, pleasant, yet thorough manner for the 
later more formal study of English grammar. 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Studies. 


in English Grammar . - - 40 


Arnold’s (Matthew) Sohrab and Rustum,-~ - - .20 
Emerson's (R. W.) The American Scholar, Sei’-Reli- 

ance, Compensation, - . - -  .20 

Irving’s Sketch Book —Selections,_ - - - .20 

Macaulay’s Second Essay on Chatham, - - ,.20 

Seott’s Ivanhoe, - - - - - 50 

Marmion, ° - ° - - .40 

Lady of the Lake, - - - - 30 

The Abbot, - - - - - 60 

Shakespeare’s Julius Csesar, - - - - 20 

Twelfth Night, - - - .20 

Merchant of Venice, - - - .20 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from 7he Spectator. - 20 


“The object for which the work has been written is a very President Harper's Inductive Classical 


worthy one, and there ought not to be a teacher anywhere 
whose knowledge of languages is so limited that he cannot use 
the book successfully.”— E. A. PUGSLEY, Instructor of Rhetoric, 
St. Laurence University, Canton, New York. 


Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome 1.50 


A new mythology for school, home, and library. 71 sump-| 
tuous, full-page pictures. Charming literary style. 


“We recall no recent work in this field more interesting, or supplies. 


Times. 


Series. Latest additions : 


Harper and Castle’s Greek Prose Composition, - .75 
Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, - - 41.50 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid and Bucolies,- 1.50 
Harper and Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer, - - 1.25 
Harper and Colman’s Caesar— 7¢.x/ only, - - 75 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices—special terms for first 
Correspondence with reference to selection and supply 
which, without being pretentious, will give the reader so quickly of school books cordially invited. Address AMERICAN BOOK 
and surely a knowledge of classical mythology."—New York Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, or Portland, 
Ore., whichever office is nearest. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: 


153- 


155 Fifth Avenue. 





“UNIVERSITY SERIES, 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, 


GREAT EDUCATORS SERIES. 


And many notable separate Text-Books recently published. Attention is called to a few. 
Complete Lists will be cheerfully sent. 


NOTE the AUTHORS—NOTE IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS—NOTE OPPORTUNITIES for EXAFINATION. 





ARISTOTLE, AND THE ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL 
IDEALS. By THomas Davipson, M.A,, LL.D. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
‘* The Great Educators,” 

‘‘T know nothing in English that covers the field of Greek education 
so well, You will find it very hard to maintain this level in the later 
works of the series, but I can wish you nothing better than that you 
may do so.”"—G. STANLEY HALL, Clark University. 


ABELARD ; AND THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 
OF UNIVERSITIES. By GaBRIEL COMPAYRE. . 12mo, $1.25 net. 
e The Great Educators.” Adopted for the Chautauqua ‘‘Garnet Seal” 

course, 


ALCUIN; AND THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS. By ANDREW F. West, Ph.D. 12mo, $1.00 net. ‘The 
Great Educators.” Adopted for the Chautauqua ‘‘ Garnet Seal” Course. 


THE COLONIAL ERA. 


(American History Series.) By GeorGE P. FISHER. Price $1.25. 


THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. 
(American History Series.) By WILLIAM M. SLOANE. Price $1.25. 


MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 
For the use of Schools, Art Students, and General Readers. Founded on 
the Works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker. By ALEXANDER S. 
MuRRAY, Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
With 45 plates on tinted paper, representing more than go Mythological 
Subjects. Reprinted from the second revised London edition. Crown 
8vo, $1.75. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. . 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild 
Flowers, By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DaNa. With over 100 illustrations 
by MARION SATTERLEE. Square 12mo, $1.50net, Seventeenth Thousand. 
Adopted for teachers’ use in twenty-one cities. 


OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 
By JoHN B. GRANT. With 64 full-page illustrations from photographs. 
Oblong ramo, $7.50 net. 
Ninety specimens have been selected and described, representing var- 
ieties so abundant that any person may surely find them. 


THE REALM OF NATURE. 
By HucH R, MILL, Price $1.s5onet. 
Series.) 

A description of the structure of the Universe, the form, material, and 
processes of the earth, and the relations which they bear to Life in its 
varied phases, 

** An excellent book, clear, comprehensive, and remarkably accurate,” 
—Prof. W. N. Davis, of Harvard. 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, ES- 
PECIALLY IN ITS RELATION TO MODERN CIVILIZATION. 
By Greorce B. Apams, Yale, Price $2.50. 

Within three months of its issue a second edition has been required. 


ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. 
By J. H. MurrRHEAD. Price $1.0conet. (University Series, 


Physical Geography. (University 





) 
Introduced in Brown University, Bowdoin College, Smith College. 
University of Pennsylvania, etc. 





Special Examination Terms permit the return of books or allow teachers to keep them at Introduction Price. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Publications sent free. Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular 
Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and to the Trade will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





BOOK 


THAT BLUNT THE EDGE OF CARE AND 
DEAL DEATH BLOWS TO IGNORANCE. 





Book Fifth Just Published. 
KING’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER—Book Fifth. 


The Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope By mail 64c. 
The Other Books of the Series are: 

Home and School By mail s8c. Elementary Geography. 
This Continent of Ours By mail 83c. United = Canada, Mexico, etc. 
Lund We Live In Part I By mail 64c. Green Mts., Maine, Washington, 

New York, etc. 
Land We Live In Part II By mail 64c. 
Chicago, etc. 


A SCRIPT PRIMER 
~. Miss F. E, Oriver. An Elementary Reader—Unique and Practical—De- 
ed to Aid in Teaching the Youngest Children to Read to Learn, and to 
° serve the Life About Them. 


Florida, Up the Mississippi, 


y mail 0c, 


PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANIMALS. 
(1) Quadrupeds (2) Birds (3) Fishes and Reptiles 
4) Bees, Butterflies and other Insects 
(5) Sea-shells and River-shells (6) Sea-urchins and Corals 


By Mrs. Sansorn Tenney. These six books comprise a most interesting and 
instructive library of elementary natural history. Over 500 illustrations. By 
mail 35c. each 


METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Pror. Cuas. F. Kinc. A mine of information for teachers of Geography— 
ew and revised edition. Price reduced. By mail $1.35 


OUTLINES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


A Qne Term Coursein this Branch of Study By Cuiton D. Hicsy By mail 3sc. 


A PRACTICAL LANGUAGE COURSE 


Graded Lessons in Language Price 36c. net 
Grammar for Comm chools Price 30c. net 
By Prof. B. F. Tweep 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 


Compayre’ 's Elements of Psychology. Translated by Cuancettor W. H. 
Payng Special price to teachers $1.00 net 


B 


Adopted May 8, ’94 by the Boston Board for Teachers of History. 
Teach U. S. History by the Hartford Laboratory Method as set forth in 


A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Profs. Gorpy 4 awk Laem a2 _ Already in the hands of thousands of teachers 
and recc¢ inent educators all over the land. Complete in 
one volume. By AJ $:. 35 





Twe Useful Books for Teachers. 
NUMBER WORK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
TRAINING OF THE SENSES OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


By Horace Grant American Edition edited by Wirtarp Smatt Price by 
mail 40c. each. These booksserve a substantia! purpose in aiding the teacher 
in the development of the child mind and are well worthy a careful inspection, 


Pure, Wholesome, Supplementary Reading. 


Robinson Crusoe for Schools | Arabian Nights for Schools 
Bezutifully illustrated and typographically excellent. Net joc, each, 
The Patriotic Series of Supplementary Readers, 

Dodge’s Stories from American History Noble Deeds 
of Our Fathers The Boston Tea Party and Other 
Tales Stories of the Civil War 

By mail 35c. each. 


LITERATURE POPULARIZED 
First Steps with American and British Authors By Avert F. Biaispa.t, 
A.M. Uy mail 83¢. 
Underwood's English Literature American Authors 
Underwood's Engi sh Literature Br.tish Authors 
Underwood's Builders of American Literature First Series 





By Dr. Francis H. Unperwoop, LL.D. 
Price of above 3 books $x.20 net each. By mail $1.35 each. 





Any of the above books sent by mail upon receipt of price. Send for Catalogues and Specimen Pages and 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk Street Boston 


they will be sent free. 
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Standard * and « Valuable « Educational + Works, 


‘* The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dic einer Published” - 


Cassell's French Dictionary. 


(French-English and English-French.) 
Corrected and Revised by Prof. ROUBAUD, B.A. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 375th Thousand, xxvi -1:22 pp., Price, $1.50. 
Specimen pages sent free upon application, 


June 30, 1894 











‘* Thoroughly Comprehensive and Trustworthy.” 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 
| (German-English and English-German.) 
By ELIZABETH WEIR. 


Reviseo Eopirion. X1IV.-1112 Paces. Price, $1.50. 
Specimen pages sent free upon ndmmonees 








Cassell’s Reference Library. 
A Dictionary of ‘Thoughts. 


Being a Cyclopedia of Laconic Seeiatiens from the 

best authors, both ancient and modern. By TRYON 

Epwarps, D.D. Alphabetically arranged by subjects. 

1 voL., 8vo, pp. xii . half morocco Price $2.50. 

“The book is invaluable and should have a very wide 

circulation.”—School Journal, New York and Chicago. 

“ The choicest quotations on every conceivable ob. 
ject.”—Popular Educator, Boston. 


Cassell’s New Biographical Dic- 


TIONARY Containing memoirs of the most eminent 
men and women of all ages and countries. 1 vol., 
8vo, 746 pp., half morocco, Price, $2.50. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions and ee that have a Tale Lg 


corrected. 
top, viii. iT pp. Price. $2.50. 


Dictionary of English Literature. 
ing © Geragrehonsive Guide to English Authors 
are ir Works. By W. DAVENPORT Aus. 776 pp. 
Crown vo, half mo: Rh. Bay gilt top. Price, 


The Readers’ Handbook 
Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. Rev 
Dr. ER. Crown 8vo, half morocco, gilt top, 
nearly xli.-1178 pp. Price, 


{ A Dictionary of Stisastes. 


Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmat By Rev. Dr. 
BREWER. "Crown 8vo, half morocco, ett top, "salen 
582 pp. Prices, $2.50. 








Cassell’s Latin-English and Eng-| 
lish-Latin Dictionary. 


Revised by J. R. V. Marcuant, M.A., and Joserx | 


F. Cuar.es, B. A. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. xiv.- 
928 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


Cassell’s English Dictionary. 


Containing Definitions of Upward of 100,000 Words 
and Phrases. 1 vol. 8vo. viii.-rroo Pages. Cloth, 
Price, $1.50. 


In Generai Use for Supplementary Reading. 


Cassell’s National Library. 


Edited by Henry Mortey, LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, at University College, London. 
In neat 32movolumes. Each Containing about 200 
pages of clear, readable print, on good paper, at 
the low price of 


TEN CENTS PER VOLUME. 
Volumes 1 to 158A can be supplied in Extra Cloth 


Binding at 25 cts, per volume. Send for complete | 
list of volumes issued to date. 


_|Cassell’s New Edition of Classical 


Texts. 


Beautifully printed in large, clear type, upon Sine | 
aper with wide margins, and handsomely bound. 
fo every case the most carefully revised text has 
been used. 





English Writers. 

| An Attempt Towards a History of English Literature. 
By Hewry MorR-eY, LL.D., Professor of English Litera- 
ture at University College, London. Vol. lL—From 
the Earliest Times to Beowulf. Vol. I.—From Czed- 
mon to the Conquest. Vol. III.—From the Conquest 
to Chaucer. Vol. IV. 1 presasare of the Fourteenth 
Century, Book I. Vol. V.—Literature of the Four- 
teenth Capters, Book IL “Vol. VIL.—From Chaucer to 
Caxton. Vol. Vil.—From Caxton to Coverdale. 


Vol. VIII.—From Surrey_to Spenser. Vol.-1X.— 


Spenser and his Time. Vol. X.—Shakespeare and 
is Time: Under Elizabeth. ‘Other volumes to fol- 
low. Large itmo. Extracloth. Gilt Top. Price, 


per volume, $1.50. 


A First Sketch of English Literature 


By Prof. Henry Mority. New Reitton, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 00. 


Home Life of Ancient ieisdien. The. 


Translated from the German of Prof. H. BLUMNER by 
Atice Zimmern. With numerous illustrations. 1 
vol, large 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Gods of Olympos, The. 


Or Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. Trans- 
lated and edited from the twentieth edition of A. H. 
pause, by Katherine A. Raleigh, with a Preface by 

e E. Harrison 1 vol., 8vo., extra cloth, gilt ton 
inustrated. $2.00. 


A [anual of Greek Archeology. 


By MaXIMeE CoLLienon, Deputy Prof. of Archzol in 
Faculty of Letters of Paris is (Sorbonne). Translated 
by Jonw Henry Wricat, Professor of Greek in Har- 


vard University. Largei2mo. Extra Cloth. Gilt 


Top. Iilustrated. Price, $2.00. 





a Special terms to teachers for Examination and Introduction. Correspondence Solicited. 


Descriptive 


Catalogues and Special Circulars sent FREE upon application. 


| THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., No. 31. Seventeenth St. (Union Square), New York. 





614 ARCH STREET, : 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series 


Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 





Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry. 


y 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


By Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Phil- 


| adelphia Schools. 
These books follow Normal methods. 


\ Magill’s Reading French Grammar 


They are practical, clear and care- 
} fully graded. They are particularly strong in analysis. Teachers whohave 
used them a year adhere to them in preference to all others. 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A.M., 
State Normal School. 


Welsh's Grammar treats the English language as a living organism and 
examines it by natural, and at the same time, scientific methods. 


Westlake’s Common-School Literature 


Principal of Bloomsburg, Pa., 








i Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors 


By J. WiLtis WEsTLAKE, A.M.., 
Pa., State Normal School. 


Lyte’s Practical Bookkeeping 


late Professor at Millersville, 





fessor of French in Swarthmore College. 


{ 

| The practical value of French to an American is for reading purposes. 
t Dr. Magill’s books teach rapidly a thorough reading knowledge of French 
t and give ample practice in fascinating modern French stories. 


By Epwarp H. Macit, A M., LL.D, Ex-president of and Pro- 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping Blanks 








By E. O. Lyte, A.M., 
State Normal School. 


Ph.D., Principal of Millersville, Pa., 





Normal Union Industrial Drawing Series. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Books of the Constitution. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 


And other modern text-books based upon Pedagogical Experience. 





* For ‘further particulars address 


HQ i.a 


~ i Syowln s 


* tn 


wo el ai 


_ CHRISTOPHER ‘SOWER COMPANYS -614--APCh’ Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Always abreast of the times and in touch with modern methods are the well-known 


publications of 


E. fH. BUTLER: & Co. 


Based upon correct principles and amenable to just criticism, they have passed the experi- 
mental stage, and have fully earned their distinctive title of 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 





Among the leading publications of E. H, Butler & Co., 


which now inciude the books 


formerly issued by Cowperthwait & Co., are the following: 


Monroe’s New Readers, 
Monroe’s Spellers, 

Butler’s Series of Readers, 
New American Spellers, 

Monroe’s Reading Charts, 

Butler’s Reading Charts. 
Butler’s Geographies, 
Warren’s Geographies, 
Mitchell’s Geographies, 


Mitchell’s Wall Maps, 
New American Arithmetics, 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts, 
Physiologies—Union Series, 
Powell’s Language Series, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, 
Bus. Standard Copy Books, 
Butler’s Copy Books, 





Butler’s Histories, etc. 





For Descriptive Catalogue, Price Lists, etc., address the Publishers: 


PHILADELPHIA: 220, 222 South Fifth St. | CHICAGO : 211, 213 Wabash Avenue. 


BOSTON: 15 Bromfield Street. 


BALTIMORE: 5 North Howard Street. 





Educational Publishers, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., BosTon, CHICAGO. 





New Text-Books for coeaned Schools. 


Algebra for Beginners. 
By Wm. F. Brappury, and G, C, Emery, authors of text-books in Alge- 
bra, etc. Price,6o0cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 


This work was poe. in March last, and prepared to meet the call fora 
suitable text book graded for beginners in the study in the higher classes in 
Grammar Schools. The subject is presen’ somewhat differently than in the 
ordinary text-books, and this work will be found fitted in a peculiar manner for 
the place intended. 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. 
By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. About 160 pages. 
Examination copy, 30 cents. 


This work, like the preceding, was prepared in the light of the recent discus 
sions as to the place of Algebra and Physics in the Grammar School Course. and 
the publishers feel assured that instructors of pupils beginning these subjects. 
whether iu the upper grade of Grammer Schools, or in the High School, wil find 
these text-books to successfully meet all their requirements. This work will be 
issued in the present summer. 


Sight Arithmetic. 


By Wm. F, Brapsury, author of Bradbury's Arithmetics and higher 
Mathematics, Examination copy, ro cents. 


Consists exclusively of oral work, and designed for the Grammar School grade. 
It furnishes a large number and variety oO ee pregeees and well eaded 
problems in Men’ Arithmetic. It has several origina atures in the method of 
presenting the subject, and it is confidently believed wiil prove unequaled as a 
text-book for Premcting that facility — correctness in numerical operations, 
—_, more fully than ever before as so essential a result in the Gram- 

ar School work. (In preparation.) To be issued in the summer. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Bradbury’s Academic Geometry. 
Plane and Solid, $1.25, Examination copy, 6o cents. 


Published last year. Especiall. P to the t requirements for admis - 
sion to the Jeading colleges and technical schools. Contains 1 number of 
exercisés for as cemonsipties and of practical problems, im addition to the 
usual! treatment T k 1s meeting with great favor. An edi- 
tion is —— consisting of Plane Geometry only, price 75 cents. Examination 
copy, 40 cents, 


danted 








Educators when looking for the best books to adopt for the 
fall schools are iavited to examine: 


Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Alge- 


eee Price, $1.08. Examination copy, 50 cents. 

It embodies the best of accepted methods, and on every page : ill be r nized 
the work of the skilled and thorough teacher. The wide introduction and popu- 
larity of this book is most gratifying. 


Algebra Examination Papers. 


For admission to leading colleges. Price, 50 cents. 
Contains over a thousand examples that have been g ven as tests for these 
colleges. No better exercises for review work can be found. 


Bradbury’s Series of Arithmetics. 


Practical, 75 cents; Elementary, 25 cents ; Cogswell’s Lessons in Number, 
25 cents. 

These books are thorou: aly peagees to the present wants of the schools and con 
form to the best methods © instruction. The number, sortety sed eet tical 
character of the examples 18 4 noticeable feature. "The LESSONS IN N Risa 
oe in the Series, being a new Primary Arithmetic by — Cogs 
well, of Cambridge, who has given special attention to the instruction in this grade 
believing that of prime importance. His book c: 


po van eously used wis a 
any Other series of Arithmetics. 


It is endorsed and recommended by the highes 
authorities in primary instructicn. Examination copy: Practical, # cents; tle 
mentary, 10 cents ; Lessons, 10 cents. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-Keep- 


ING. Single and Double Entry, 80 cents; Single Entry alone, 60 cents ; 
Double Entry alone, 7o cents. Full sets of Blanks for either edition. 
Used largely in every State of the Union. They seem to meet the requirements 
of High and Grammar Schools in an a py ! satisfactory manner. Examination 
py HI Single and Double Entry, ¥ cents; Single Eatry,'30 cents; Double Entry, 
cents. 


Meservey’s Political Economy. 


60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 

Des! for the High Schoo or advanced Grammar School 
is made clear and bro ight within the easy comprehension of 
becomes interested in the subject. 


Stone’s History of England. 


85 cents, Examination co; PY 4° cents. 

The social life, manners and habits of the pteate at different periods are as 
feavure of this book. It contains numerous , and will be found a tex 
well prepared, impartial, and written in a style to interest the pupil. 


The Duntonian Writing Books. 


Notwithstanding the number of Copy that heave pan since the 
Duntonian, none present a system that produces as good, a at the same time 
elegant handwriting for business and social purposes. It gives that freedom of 
movement that iusures facility of execution. 


(pete. The subject 
pupil, so that he 


fal 
-book 





For circulars and information as to these and other importapt educational works correspondence ts tonds 
» oF impor tap 





uy ah em 


“THOMPSON. BROWN & COMPANY, 23 Hawley St, BOSTON.’ “06 Wabash ANe,, CHICAGO. 
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Notable Books for Reference, Library, and School Use, 





Dickens’ s & Complete Works, 4 2ew edt 


tion from 

new, sac ett ar well leaded. 15 volume edi- 

a Cloth, yess 3 gilt tor. $is. 75; half calf, $37.50 
ition. 729 full page Illus 

trations, tao ‘Sau, mit calf, $80.00; half event, 


George Eliot’s Complete Works. 
Including Poems, Essays, and her Life and Letters, 
edited by = husband. New electrotype plates, 
large type, illus. 

Fine Edition printed on fine English finish paper, 
photogravure Frontispieces. 10 vols i2mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $15.00. Half calf, gilt top, $30.00. 


Popular Edition, with half-tone illustrations. The 
only low priced edition containing = “ Life and 
qetere’ oaeeee. 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 8600. Half 
Russia, marbled edges, $7. BO, Halt pebble, calf, gilt 

top, $8.40; Half calf, giit top, $12 00. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of EnglishWords 


and Phrases. Classified and arranged so as to facili 
tate the expression of ideas and assist in literary 
composition. yl - goa. tr and enlarged 
by the author's +e ss 8vo, cloth 
extra, $1.50; half ce Ny index $4.00. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 
Few books written for young people possess greater 
merit, or have had a wider popularity than the vol- 
umes in this series. This new uniform style is the 
| ae attractive form in which they have ever been 
issu 

Fully pay Colored frontispiece. Cloth back 
and corners, fanocy y paver: sides, 8 vols. 16mo. Each 

lured borde 


Adventures in Lee | - # Through the Looking 


lass,” “Jackan and Paddy Darwin,” “The 
faeey of a Short Lite. " “Lob Lie by the Fire,” - ae 
Little Lame ince,” “ The Adventures of 
Brownie,” “ The 


2” Descriptive Cata.ogue sent on application. 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolten’s Famous 


Books, 12 vols. $1.50 each. “ Famous Leaders Among 
Men,” “ owen — rs. ped! 4 lorers,” “Famous 
Types of ~ ys Who Recame 
Famous,” “ vone Who "Meshes * vassous,” ” “ Pamous 
Men of Science,” ‘“ Famous American Authors,” 
se pu English Authors.” “Famous European 

rtists,” “Famous American Geeteemen,” Famous 
English Statesmen,” “ Stories From Life. 


ts Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her 
scala akeee Inter-Ocean. 
° Paty Ry: writen | ina bright and fresh style.”— 


‘Irving (Washington) Complete 
Works. Popular edition. 8 vols., 12mo, $8.00; libr: 
ry edition, cloth, gilt top, $10.00: half oalt, 916.00; 
half Russia, $10.00; half pebble calf, $11.00. 


Revised Edition. Printed on fine paper. Illustra- 
ted with Photogravure Frontispieces. 


10 vols. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top - $15.00 
10 vols. Half calf, gilt top - - 30.00 


Little Arthur’s History of England, 


Little Arthur's History of France, and Little Arthur's 

History of me, giving in concise and easy lan 
all the essential facts of English, French, and 

Goaea History. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 per vol. 


Crowell’s Standard Library. The best 


worksin 
fiction, nistorz. ¥ biography and poetry, carefully se 
lected ‘and ed: uitable for any library, and at 
tractive to = and students of the most refined 
tastes, at a low pees Printed in clear, readable 
type, on fine English finish paper, and bound ina 
neat, durable style. Each volume contains a care 
fen printed and artistic frontispiece, aiding great 

to the interest and value of the series. Cloth, gilt 

y+ slightly trimmed, with ample margins. 
12mo . per vol., $1.00. Descriptive catalogue sent on 
application. 


“ The Alhambra,” “Romola,” “Lorna Doone,” “Scot- 
tish Chiefs,” “‘ Notre-Dame,” “ Sketch-Book,” etc. 


Handy Volume Classics in Prose 


and Poetry. 4 vols, i8mo., neatly boxed. Each 
volume illustrated with a vure frontispiece 


and title page from designs by the best artists. 
Bound in dainty styles. ice, per volume, parti- 
colored cloth. 75 cts ; vellum cloth, 7% cts. ; silk, full 


gilt edges. $1.00; half leather, $1.25; full leather, 
$2.00; half calf, $2.00. 


es ldylls of the king,” “In Memoriam,” “The Prin 
cess,” Burns, Robert Browning. “ Paul and Virginia,” 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” “Cranford,” “ Lucile,” 
son, &c. Catalogues sent on application. 


, By W. Herworta 

Her Majesty’s Tower. By... oNrw eh 

tion, complete in one volume. A = of the 

Tower of London, from the seventh London ition, 

with 47 illustrations. Royal 12mo, cloth, $20); half 
calf, $1.00. 


’ Half Russia. M: ~~ 
Crowell’s Pests. SSS. Sse. 


fully edited and comprising all the best agltoh = 





thors. 75 cen s per vol. 


The Astor Library of Standard 


Literature. Specially —_ toschool librariesand 
supplementarv reading. 225 vols. Bound in half Rus. 
sia leather. Gilt back. Marbled edges. 12mo, 75 
cents each. Catalogues sent on application. 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and 


Song. Compiled by CHARLOTTE FISKE Bates. New 
and Revised edition, with 40 reproductions of auto- 
grap! ph poems and 32 full page illustrations. Over 90 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed $5.00; full 

prent, gilt, $1.10; tree calf, gilt, $10.00. 


® > Crowell’ . Illustra 
Victor Hugo’s Works. {7 rai} Must. 
600 illustrations. Printed on superfine calendered 
ee. Beautiful clear type and superior binding. 
d yt A or io sets. Cloth, gilt top, 15 vols., 
Izmo, $18.75; half calf extra, $15.00; half crushed 
morocco, $52.50. 
The above (15 vols. in 10), Library edition, sold only 
in sets. i2mo, cloth, gilt top, $15.00. 


Ry Victor Huaeo. Illustrated 

Les [iserables. edition. 16), ful page ius 
trations. Translated by Isabel F. seed tom 

cloth. gilt top, 5 vols., $6.25; half cat’ extra, gnu: 

— morocco, 17.50; half crushed levant, 


A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose. 


From American and foreign authors, including trans- 
lations from ancient sources. by ANNA 
Warp, compiler of a “Dictionary of Quotations 
from the Poets.” Extremely valuable as a book of 
reference. Crown 8vo, cloth, beveled boards, $2.00 : 
half calf, $4.00. 

“One of the most useful books S ag class that ever 

came under our notice”.—. Bu 


A Dictionary of Quotations from 


the Poets. Based upon Bohn's Edition. Revised, cor- 
rected and enla d By Anna L. Warv. Crown 
Svo cloth, beveled boards, $2 00); half calf, $4.00. 
“The more competent the critic who examines it 
the heartier will be his verdict.”—Congregationaiist. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BouRRIFNNE, his pri- 
vate Secretary. Edited b: y Col R W.Phipps. New 
and revised edition, with 34 full page portraits and 
other illustrations. 4 vols., 12mo, Co plain, $5 00; 
cloth, gilt top, pape: r label, $6.0; balf calf, ' “10.00: 
Limited edition with, over 100 illustrations, gilt top, 
half leather, $10.00. 
The latest American edition, and the only one with 
a complete index 
“If you want | som ething to read both interestine 
and amusing get the ‘ Nemoirs de sourrieone. * These 
are the only authentic s of N which 











bave as yet appeared.””"— Prince Metternich. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, New York and Boston. 





MUSI 





*¢Grand Opera Melodies.”’ 


For Violin and Piano, Flute and Piano, Mandolin 
znd Piano. A new collection of gems from the stan- 
dard operas. Send for price list. 


**Light Opera Melodies.’’ 


For Violin and Piano, Flute and Piano, Mandolin 
and Piano. A selection from the most popular light 
operas. Send for price list. 


‘*Operatic Piano Collection.”’ 
Operatic airs of undying popularity. $1.00. 
** Sabbath Day Music.”’ 
Forty selections for piano. $1.00. 

«Good Old Songs We Used to Sing.”’ 
Over one hundred jolly, famous songs. $1.00. 
‘Sunday Anthems.”’ 

‘The latest and best music for choirs. $1.00. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


. mas ° 
“Peters’ Burrows’ PianoPrimer.” 

The most perfect Piano Primer published. Equally 
adapted for private tuition or teaching in classes. 
Cloth, 50 cents. Boards, 40 cents. 


“Kinkel’s Copy Book.” 


A method of instruction by copy practice. Fspe- 
cially designed to assist the memory. Price, 75 cts. 


“Lobe’s Catechism of Music.” 
A clear, concise and correct explanation of the 
theory of music. Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 40 cents. 


FOR TEACHERS. 
“ How Shall I Teach ?” 


Illustrates Dr. Lows Mason’s celebrated system of 

Instruction. Price, 30 cents. 

“Pestalozzian Music Teacher.” 
An inductive class instructor in elementary music. 


— FOR THE— 





TEACHER, STUDENT, AND THE HOME. 











Discusses form, number, arithmetic, janguage, gram- 
on ppeycnoloey, etc., in their relation to music, 


‘ ~ s Vocal Method for 
Contralto, Baritone, and Bass.” 


By L. O. EMERSON. A concise method for voice train 
, The ability of the author insures the best in- 

ruction. The method i ua 
being free from monotone 


“Emerson’s Vocal Method. ior 
Soprano, or Mezzo-Soprano.” 


By L. O. Emerson. One of the most by = meth- 
ods! for training the voice. We especia 





‘¢ Winner’s Eureka Method.’’ 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents. 


THE FAMOUS CLASSIC SERIES. 


Classics,” 2 volumes. 

or Pree Classics,” 2 volumes. 
*“ Classical Pianist. 

“Song Classics for Low Voices.” 
“ Class'c Tenor Songs.” 
“ Classic Baritone and Bass Son ngs.’ 
“ Classic Four Hand Collection. 
“C fi Coll.” Violin and piano. 2 volumes. 





lly ex 
teachers and pupils as bein: Pine most helpful 
method extant. Price 8 1.30. 
“Bassini’s Art a Singing.” 
Edited by R. Storrs WiLiAMs. A practical text book 
for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the subject 
in a forcible, scientific manner. Prices: Soprane 
er Mezzo-Soprane complete, $3; abr (ised, 
$2.50 ; Tenor, $3.00 ; Baritone, $3.00 


LEARN To PLAY THE PIANO. 
‘¢Richardson’s New Method.’’ 


Over 500,000 copies so.d. Price, American finger 
ing, $3.00; foreign fingering, 83. 

‘¢Mason & Hoadley’s System for 
Beginners.’’ 


With either American or Foreign fingering. Price, 
either fingering, 83.00. 


‘¢N. E. Conservatory Method.’’ 


In three parts. Price, each, 1.50 ; complete, 
Two editions, American and foreign fingering. 


‘¢ Peters’ Eclectic Piano Instructor.’’ 
Over 300,000 copies sold. $3.00. 


‘¢ Bellak’s Analytical Method.’’ 








Price, in paper, 75 cents; in boards, $1.00. 














“Cc i Coll.” Flute and piano. 

“ Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2. 
“ Classic Vocal Gems,” Soprano. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,” Alto. 

“ Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 

“ Classic Vocal Gems,” Baritone or Bass, 
** Selected Classics for the Pianoforte.” 


The above series represents 19 volumes of the best 
music known. 


Prices: H-avy paper cover, $1.00; boards, 
$1.25; cloth, giic, $2.00. 


FOR PUPILS. 


««Common Sense Catechism.”’ 
By Nicnots. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
*‘Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
of [Musical Terms.”’ 

By W. Luppen. Price, Boards, $1 ; Cloth, 1.25. 
«« [loore’s Dictionary of Musical 
Information.”’ 

By J. W. Moors. Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 
** The Day School Crewn.” 


By Cuarces Wacker Ray. The latest book for 
readily learning to read music. A very valuable 
ipstruc’or for nners. , 20 cents post- 
paid , $15.00 per hundred, not 








Any book sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 453-463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broapway, 





New Yor«. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1223 Cuzsrxut Staeet, Puicaperruta, 
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LONGM ANS, GREEN, & CO. 


PUBLISH: 





Young Folks’ History of the United 


States. By THomAs WenTWorTH HicciInson, With Maps and 
Illustrations, an appendix covering a list of books for consulta- 
tion, Constitution of the United States, Chronological Table, In- 
dex, and a Series of Questions, 12mo, $1.00 ef. 


Young Folks’ Book of American Ex- 


plorers. By THomAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 12mo, $1.25. 
This work may also be had in 8 parts, each complete in itself, with 
illustrations. Price, in paper covers, each part, 15 cents met. 


English History for Americans. 


By THoMAs WENTWoRTH HIGGINSON, and EDWARD CHANNING, 
Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. With 77 
lllustrations. 6 colored Maps, Bibliography, a Chronological 
Table of Contents, and Index. 12mo, pp. xxxii-334. Teach- 
ers’ price, $1.20. Prospectus, etc , sent free, 


A First History of France. 


By Louise CreIGHTON, author of “‘A First History of England.” 
etc., etc, 16mo. $1.25. 


A First History of Rome. 


By W. S. Rosinson, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. With Illustrations and Maps. 16mo,. 80 cents. 


Iongmans’ Primary Grammar. 


By Davip SALMON, I2mo. 128 pages. 35 cents. 





Longmans’ School Grammar, 


By Davip SALMON. With Notes for Teachers and Index. New 
edition, revised. With Preface by E. A. ALLEN, Professor of 
English in the University of Missouri. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Longmans’ School Composition. 


By Davip SALMON. Crown 8vo. 80 cents. 


The Blue Poetry Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG, New Edition without Illustrations, for 
use in Schools, with Lives of the Authors of Poems. Fcap 8vo. 
60 cents. 


Longmans’ Supplementary Readers. 


FAIRY TALE BOOKS. Seven books based on the * Blue’ and * Red’ Fairy 
Books. Edited by Anprew Laxc. 
Little Red Riding Hood, and Other Stories. With 25 illustrations. 20 
cents. 
Cinderella; or, The Little Glass Slipper, and other Stories. With 20 
Illustrations. 20 cents. 
ack the Giact Killer, and Other Stories. With 22 Illustrations. 20 cents, 
he Sleeping Beauty, and Other Stories. With 25 l!lustrations. 20 cents. 
The History of Whittington, and Other Stories. With 27 Illustrations, 
o cents. 
The Princess on the Glass Hill, and Other Stories. With 27 illustrations. 
30 cents. 
Prince Darling, and Other Stories. With 39 illustrations. 40 cents. 
mare ong J FAIRY READERS. Based on tales in the Red Fairy Book. Square 
16mo, limp. 
A Fairy Fale ofa Fox. By Lois Bares. With a: illustrations. 15 cents. 
jack and the Bean Stalk, and Brother and Sister. Edited by Mrs. Heiter 
With 11 Illustrations. 15 cents. 
Snowdrop and Other Stories, Edited by Mrs. Hatter. With 7 illustrations. 
15 cents, 





Longmans, Green, & Co. will send their Classified Catalogue of School Books, covering works in all branches of education, to any 


address, upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE MUTUAL BOOK COMPANY 


-—PUBLISHERS OF THE— 


‘NEW CONTINENTAL READERS, 
READING SPELLERS, and 
READING CHARTS, 


are new offering to School Boards a 


FREE EXCHANGE 


to introduce their series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Containing all the Valuable Features of Older Series, 
together with Special Characteristics of their own. 


— CONTROLLED BY NO—. 


TRUST COMBINATION or SYNDICATE. 


NO TRUST— Save in the Justice of the People. 


NO COMBINATION—Except that of Superior Educational Merit 
and Mechanical Excellence, with Reasonable Prices. 


THE MUTUAL BOOK COMPANY 


Is composed of men actively engaged in the preparation and manufacture of 
its publications, and asks for public recognition on the basis of 
legitimate competition, founded on merit and price. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MUTUAL BOOK CO., 


104-106 West 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





SOME STANDARD BOOKS: 


Outlines of Roman History. 


By Henry F. Pevnam, Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. Large, 12mo, with Maps, $1.75. 

This work has been planned more particularly to meet the requirements of 
higher-grade students and reading classes. 

“ For advanced students it is the best 
the political and Constitutional History of Rome. Prof. Pelham has most ad- 
mirably succeeded in producing a book for higher-grade students.”"—Wxa. P. 
Hotcoma, Pref. of History, Swarthmore College. 

** Admirably suited as a guide to more advanced students. I have recom- 
mended the work to my c make use of it in the future,”— 
Herman V. Aus, Prof. ef History, University of Michigan. 


Seven Thousand Words Often 


Mispr>nounced. 

A complete handbook of difficulties in English pronunciation, 
an unusually large number of 
languages. By W. H. P. Phyle. 
thousand), carefully revised 
Words, $1.00, 

Among those who have cordially commended this work may be named: 

Geo. Wiliam Curtis, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), Edwin Booth, Henry 

Irying, Lawrence Barrett, William D. Whitney, John L. Stoddard, etc., etc. 


Julius Cesar, 

AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, By W. 
WaARDE FOWLER, M.A. (Being No, VI. in the ‘ Heroes of the 
Nations” series), 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 
* That he a thorough command of his subject need hardly be said ; 

it is evident on every page, though never obtruded. . . . It gives an ac- 
count of a critical period in the world's history, which is at cnce vivid and 
trustworthy, and the greater the reader's familiarity with the times of which 
it treats, the more will admire the competence and the sagacity of his 
guide.”"—Lendon Academy. 


Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman 
Republic. 


By J. L. StrRacuan-Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
(Being No. 1o in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” series.) 12mo, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


ide that I bnew of for the study of 


Including 
names and words from foreign 
Third Edition (twenty-fourth 
ditional 


; with a supplement of 1,400 


Special terms to instructors on copies for examination, and on supplies for 
frst introduction. Catalogue of Educational Publications sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK! 27 and 29 W. 23d Street. 
LONDON: 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
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HIS TIME it is not the old theory that yields to a new one. We 
refer to the Gulf Stream. The view which traced it through the Caribbean Sea 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and thence into the Strait of Florida, has been called in 
question. It has, however, received triumphant confirmation from observations 
conducted in recent years under the direction of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. So, too, the influence of the Gulf Stream on the climate of western 
Europe has been challenged. This, likewise, has been strikingly confirmed. On 
both these points the position always maintained in Maury’s Physical Geography 


is fully sustained. You may find interesting detailed information in its Recent 
Facts. This model and popular book keeps abreast of modern scientific thought. 


O ALSO, does Maury’s [Manual of Geography. The edition of 1894 includes many a fresh illustra- 
tion of the diligence with which every page of text and every map are scanned and all sources of fresh 
geographic information is called into requisition. Under recent accepted measurements of Mt. St. Elias 

and Orizaba, the former yields to the latter its pre-eminence among North American mountains, and still later 
authoritative figures give Mount Logan the greatest elevation. The forced concession by Siam of all her territory 
east of the Mekong to France moves a boundary line. The definite location of, and active progress in the con- 
struction of, the Siberian railway from Cheliabinsk in the Urals across Asia to Vladivostok on the Pacific are 
significant of great impending changes and the prospective opening up of vast areas hitherto almost unknown. 


F SPECIAL INTEREST to classical instructors and students is the issue this summer 


of the long desired new edition of Prof. Gildersleeve’s well-known and valued Latin Grammar, 
thoroughly revised with new and convenient adaptation to academic use. This result of judicious 
collaboration of able, skilful, and practical scholarship is presented in a form most attractive in text and typography. 


Send for our Descriptive Catalogue containing information regarding our varied list of approved text-books. 








Address 
NEW YORK BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
BOO KS for Teachers and improved methods have given us better text-books than we used of 
_————_ yore, Weare breaking up the old habit of mechanical memorizing. 
T ll s With My Boys This age has no time for the out-of-date text-books of years ago. 
By W. A. Mowry. ‘Revised Edition, mo, - - - $1.00} IN THE NEW POTIER TEXT BOOKS 
i i Thought i sed and quickened, th d is devel curiosity 
The Aim of Life. awakened, and the science Daim eabjecs: oroughly ignerwaen with 
Plain talks to young men and women. By Rev. PHILIP STAFFORD the pupil’s every-day life. Great principles are made so simple and 
Moxom. 16mo, cloth, - Pisy Poe MD lsat = ° « $1.00. - practical that the pupil is charmed with their beauty and encouraged to 
By Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A. search for new ideas, 
How to Parse. msi elie Get the BEST—Get POTTER’S—It PAYS. 
An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship to English Gram- , 
mar. With Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, and Punctuation. 16mo. Our books are all written and edited on the new, approved, and com- 
re hr aie bifsetiotl! “rcvs2 |: Reb cecwad gatas the pinta: them aplet auaygivereusatogs 6 
How to Write Clear ly. the teacher. They have been pronounced invaluable, perfectly success- 
Rules and Exercises on English Composition. 16mo, cloth, 60 po — improvement over the old-style books, by every educator 


How to Tell o tapsh Grammer Speech edition, Revised | OUR GEOGRAPHIES 


and enlarged: by JNo. R. McELRoy, Professor of the English Lan- Are now in the high tide of their popularity and success. Always up to 
guage in the University of Pennsylvannia. 16mo, cloth, - +75 date in matter as well as in method. We are map publishers for this 
. and other governments ; our geographies are therefore based on official 
‘ By Epwin A. Assort, M.A., and J. R. Seas, M.A. ; data. They are standard. Before making adoptions school boards 
En lish Lessons. should see our Geographies. 


For English People. Part1.,Vocabulary, Part II., Diction. Part III., | — - 
Meter. Part IV., Hints on Selections and Arrangement. Appendix. 


16mo, cloth, - aS oe ee aes ce eee IN PRESS: 
COLUMBIAN KNOWLEDGE SERIES. POTTER’S NEW READERS, SPELLERS, HIS- 
Edited by Professor Topp, of Amherst, College. TORIES, SYSTE!1 OF PENIIANSHIP, ARITH- 
cn Selssdae Ook canshatedl and Mnemenel, "Kach Sane aeth, tone METICS, SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
Total Eclipses of the Sun. aOR 
By MaBEL Loomis Topp. For books on the improved educational lines of the day, books that are 
Public Libraries in America. bright, attractive, effective, for information concerning supplies, address 
By W. I, FLETCHER, Librarian of the Amherst College Library. 1111-1113 Market Street, 
A JOHN E. POTTER & C0.,"“onranereaa, 
Our New Descriptive and Educational Catalogue NEW YORK: 59 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO : 253-55 State St. 


sent Free, BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street. 





Roberts Brothers, BOSTON, = w-acents WANTED-Salary or Commission..21 
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Boston School Supply Co., 





15 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Publish two unique and very attractive series of Readers for Supplementary Reading. 


Wood's Natural History Readers 


are: (1) The only reading-books ever written by an 
eminent scientist (the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S.) 
(2) They are the only graded science readers ever pub- 
lished. (3) They are the only readers in which the 
subjects are classified scientifically. In these books 
Spiders are not ranked with the Insects, nor are an- 
ecdotes about Elephants jumbled up with descrip- 
(4) Children find the six volumes of 





tions of Frogs. 






the series as fascinating as so many Christmas story 


books. 


The Information Readers. 


A four-book series differing radically in character 


from any other book in the market. 


that school work should be 


you will be interested in these books. 


If you believe 
a preparative for life work, 
They repre- 


sent the most advanced pedagogical thought on the 


question of supplementary reading material. 


Would it not be desirable to have such readers in the hands of your pupils? 





Sanderson’s Ancient and [ledieval History (44 pases.) 





and Sanderson’s Modern History (40 pages.) 


Just issued. Bright, vivid, entertaining, and impa 
definite results in the recitation hour. 


ones on the important subject of which they treat? 


rtial. 





Send for a full descriptive catalogue of all our publications. 


Emphatically the books for teachers desiring 
Would it not be interesting for you to look at these volumes—the latest 











Thos.Nelson&Sons’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Periods of English History. 


A New Series of Histories, with Notes on Contemporary History in Scotland and 
Abro. Summaries of the Constitution. Glossaries of Historical Terms, and 
Sketch Maps. Edited by W. Scotr Date.etsn, M.A., LL.D. 

PERIOD L— val England, from the English Settlement to the Reforma’ 
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ERBARTIAN pedagogics is at present 
on many tongues. ‘“ We are,” as Dr. 
Boone says, “on the crest of a Her- 
bartian wave.” What the extent of 
its effects on American education will 
be only time can tell. But this much 
can be foreseen: The delusion that 

the school is a mere knowledge mill and the teacher a 





mere reciting post and drillmaster, which still hasa firm - 


hold on many people, will be forever exploded. Zduca- 
tive Instruction and an Education School are the watch- 
words of all followers of Herbart. Their voice will be 
heard in the land till the public mind has been fully im- 
pressed with the deep significance of these ideas. In- 
different school keeping must give way. A brighter day 
has begun to dawn. The wise teachers are hastening 
its advent by devotion to the study of child nature and 
pedagogy. The “foolish” ones who have taken “ no 
oil in their vessels” will be aroused from their sleep 
and find the door of the school shuttothem. “The 
schoel,” they will be told, “is a house of education, 
but ye have made it a den of memory stuffing ; go into 
the packing business if ye are good at that sort of 
work, but keep out of the school and make room for a 
professional teacher who is skilled in the art of teach- 
ing and has the right spirit.” 


> 


In the present special issue of THE JOURNAL a prom- 
inent place has been given to Herbartian pedagogics, 
not only because it is considered the best and safest 
basis of scientific teaching, but primarily because it 
shows the educational tendencies of the present. Some 
of its leading expositors— American and English—have 
contributed articles setting forth in clear, concise, and 
spirited manner the claims, basis, and practical appli- 
cation of the system. This remarkable symposium is 
followed by contributions giving glimpses of the work- 
ing plans of a few representatives of the progressive 
schools of the country, Besides there are articles dis- 
cussing the most prominent of the leading issues of the 
day,a story of a case of discipline, general school news, 
correspondence touching subjects of great interest to 
teachers, reviews of some of the latest and most valu- 
able books, an outline history of the educational work 
carried on by the publishers of THE JOURNAL, editorial 
paragraphs, pictures of some of the most recent contri- 
butions to school architecture, etc. The advertise- 
ments are deserving of a careful reading by all who want 








to be informed concerning modern productions in 
which teachers are particularly interested ; they illus- 
trate the advance that has been made in school supplies, 
literature, art, etc. The whole number, from beginning 
to end, speaks of the educational work of the past year 
and gives glimpses of what the future will bring. It isa 
souvenir that, we hope, everyone at all interested in 
educational progress will value highly ; it magnifies the 
teaching profession in the eyes of the public. 


> 


There are some solid reasons for the liberal support 
that THe SCHOOL JoURNAL receives from advertisers. 
The first is that they have found it to be a profitable 
investment to be represented in its pages. THE JouR- 
NAL is the acknowledged leader of the educational press, 
teachers’ papers, and a power in the educational world. 
Its readers are wide-awake people, eager to be informed. 
concerning everything that relates to their work. 
They take THE JouRNAL because, by giving them posi- 
tive help and suggestions of real benefit, it has become 
indispensable to them. 


> 


Many thousands of leading teachers who are not yet 
regular subscribers to THE JouRNAL will receive a copy 
of this issue. We urge every one to examine it, page by 
page, with the utmost care. It represents careful plan- 
ning on our part extending over a period of months. 
With each paper a subscription blank is sent, and we 
trust these will be returned by the hundreds properly 
filled out. If vacation interferes, send the blank with 
September date and the paper will be started then. 

Be assured that the $2.50 spent on a year’s subscrip- 
tion will come back ténfold. THe JouRNAL is a paper 
no teacher can afford to be without, and not be a loser. 
And its specia! value is to the superintendents, princi- 
pals, and school officers, who are looked to by these 
teachers for ideas. 


aa) 


Advertisements are written to suit the intelligence 
and tastes of the people whom they are to reach, and 
thus reflect the opinion the advertisers have of the 
readers of a paper. The advertisements of the leading 
firms in this issue exhibit, in a notable way, that the 
subscribers of THE JouRNAL are believed to be an un- 
usually intelligent, inquiring, and discriminating class. 
THE JouRNAL has always aimed at high ground, and 
none but aspiring teachers support a paper that per- 
sistently labors for that end, Our most cordial thanks 
are extended to the advertisers in this special issue. In 
spite of the lagging business interests of the country, 
their hearty co-operation bas enabled us to make this 
number as large and as varied as last year. 
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If the educational journals of this country have done 
nothing else beside.compelling teachers to make edu- 
cation a subject of thought and study, they have not 
been published in vain. One who could justly write 
the history of the attempts to publish educational 
journals would do a great service. They have usually, 
not always, been the voice of one in the wilderness 
crying, Make straighter the path of education. 

There have been, roughly speaking, about fifty years 
of educational journalism in America ; the attempt was 
to express some truth relating to education; there was 
a latent feeling that demanded expression that educa- 
tion was a far more important subject than the public, 
or even the teachers, would admit; there was a con- 
sciousness that something was due the children that 
they did not get; there was later on a conception of 
law in the mental unfolding, ard of a definite relation 
between this and the art of teaching. 

Enormous efforts have been required to dislodge the 
idea that while scholarship was needed to give power to 
the teacher, a knowledge of the child was needed to 
give direction to this power. Nor is this work wholly 
done up to the present time. It may be roughly said 
that educational journalism has had for its object 
mainly the placing of child-growth in scientific aspects 
before the teacher. 

> 

There is no comparison between the proportion of 
teachers in city schools and the proportion in schools 
outside of the large cities who do not take an educational 
paper. Many, many teachers among those who work in 
the crowded wards of great manufacturing cities where, 
if anywhere, the problems of education must culminate 
in difficulty, say to our agents, “ Oh, yes, if I took any 
paper I’d take THE JouRNAL, but I’ve no use for an ed- 
ucational paper ;” while in the backwoods districts, 
where the salary is so low as to mean a really hand-to- 
mouth living of a very mean order, one of the main 
questions with the teacher is, which educational paper 
will do her the most good since she can afford but 
one, 

Is it that the city teacher “ knows it all”? If so, ed- 
ucation is a smaller subject than we had supposed it to 
be. : Is it that her problems are so hopeless that she 
doubts the ability of any one to help her solve them? 
This cannot be the reason, for those who do not take 
school papers, as arule, never have taken them. Is it 
that her problems are all. solved for her by the super- 
vising officers who direct her work? We fear that this 
is the solution—too much, or wrongly applied, superin- 
tendence. These teachers feel that they will be told 
wnat to do and how and when to do it, and that 
no judgment whatever is required of them in the mat- 
ter of regulating the children’s study. The supervisors, 
in turn, feel that these inert teachers must be told what 
to do and how and when to do it, and that this official 
regulation of the work is their main duty. The deeper 
problems of education thus fall between two stools and 
are considered by no one. 

If this is not true what is theexplanation? If teaching 
is not more of a mechanical drive, more of a trade, in 
large cities than in smaller towns, villages, and rural dis- 
tricts, how are we to explain the fact that the publish- 
ers of educational journals and pedagogical books de- 
pend upon the more scattered rather than the more con- 
centrated populations for their patronage, while pub- 
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lishérs of text-books and mechanical appliances look to 
the larger cities? Could any fact better prove the supe- 
rior “progressiveness among“rural teachers over their 
city cousins than their greater willingness to seek and 
pay for professional help and stimulation? 

In this connection the momentous question again 
looms up—How much of the apparent indifference to 
educational history, philosophy, and current progress 
among city teachers is the product of an official assump- 
tion of the incapacity of the average teacher for an ac- 
tive interest in these subjects so fundamental to her 
work? A city superintendent said to us not long ago, 
“While we have such teachers we can have no great im- 
provement in the system,” We asked inreturn, “ Have 
you tried the effect of rousing the teachers?” “ Nothing 
there to rouse,” said he, and changed the subject. We 
don’t believeit. Every one of those teachers has a soul 
and there is no soul that cannot be roused on the sub- 
ject of education. 

a 


There is a great deal of antipathy on the part of 
teachers to the very best method of teaching physiolo- 
gy—dissection. No one objects to preparing a piece of 
meat for the oven, but to gather pupils around a dis- 
secting board and examine with them the physiological 
structure of arabbit—! After all, what is the difference ? 


* The objection that killing must be done does not hold, 


for the market supplies studies in all needed variety. 
We are glad to see the prejudice against actual flesh 
study dying out. There is no way of learning about 
the animal structure like studying the animal at first 
hand, and all that is necessary for educational purposes 
can be taught from a dog, cat, or a rabbit as well as from 
the human subject. After the vital organs and nerve 
and muscle fibersand bony articulations of one of these 
quadrupeds have been examined, charts and models of 
the human structure, manikins, etc., can be better un- 
derstood. 


> 


“ The Spiritual Side of Bicycling ” is the heading of an 
article in a’recent periodical. There is a spiritual side 
to all exhilarating exercise and to all forms of recrea- 
tion that take one out into nature’s haunts. The won- 
derful advantages of the bicycle to the seeker after ox- 
ygen, landscapes, and cheerfulness are not to be passed 
over by an educational paper. It realizes one’s dreams 
of treading on air—almost one’s dreams of flying. Its 
great swiftness, taking one past the impudent gazerand 
out of unpleasant surroundings before they have time to 
be noticed, seems to create for the rider a psychical at- 
mosphere all his own, as free as the ozone-leavened air 
he can so quickly gain upon it. Its obedience, its faith- 
fulness, its few wants, make it a more desirable steed 
than any ridden by cavalier of old. One learns to love 
it as a living companion, and a servant humble and true. 
The light-weight wheels now made render hill climbing 
the least of labors, while the descent when the crest is 
past is glorious. The pneumatic tire and spring seat 
minimize the jolting over rough roads, and the occa- 
sional spin along some smooth and level stretch realizes 
the fulness of life—and the mere memory of such a spin 
is exhilaration in itself. Happy and sad personal expe- 
riences build up the soul’s strength by which all teach- 
ing is done. Riding the bicycle, then, may make one a 
better teacher 
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1874—The Past Twenty Years—1894. 


By the EpiTor. 


In June, 1874, the .present editor took charge of the 
New York ScHooL JouRNAL. Having given much time 
and thought to the investigation of educational ques- 
tions ; in fact, having devoted himself to this entirely 
for the twenty years previous, his governing purpose 
was to improve the methods employed in the school- 
room. It seemed to him only needful to point out bet- 
ter methods and they would at once be employed. 
Good and true friends who looked on felt greatly con- 
cerned, and advised a different course. ‘“ The teachers 
won’t thank you to tell them there are better ways,” 
was the general form their advice took. And this 
proved to be true. The number who wanted to know 
of better methods Was small in those days. 


The subscribers to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL then and 
since were among the city, state, and county superin- 
tendents, principals, institute conductors, members of 
school boards, normal graduates, and a class that may 
be called “ inquirers "’ (thanks to God, the inquirers al- 
ways exist). But among the vast rank and file there 
were those who were destined to occupy higher places, 
and they wanted more light on education.’ In 1877 be- 
gan the publication of the monthly TeEacuers’ INstTI- 
TUTE, at $1.00, and it became very popular. The same 
thought pervaded Tue INSTITUTE ; every number con- 
tained the urgent appeal, “ Advance to higher educa- 
tional ground.” 

At the very outset the teacher was urged to own and 
read one book at least on the business by which he 
gained his living. Scarcely a number of THE JouRNAL 
but presented this request in one form or another. It 
is wonderful subscribers did not weary of seeing it ; but 
no protest was heard. Cases are remembered where 
the reason given for reading a book was, “ You seem to 
feel so bad that we don’t own a book.” There being a 
scarcity of educational books, with much doubt Joseph 
Payne’s Lectures on Teaching were put to press in a 
cheap way; it was feared an edition of 1,000 would 
never be sold. Thisshows how few books on education 
were bought by the teachers in those days. This was 
the first of a list of 125 books that have been issued. 


But help in this effort to diffuse knowledge concern-- 


ing education was to come from an unsuspected quarter. 
In 1875 the school committee of Quincy, Mass., had en- 
gaged Francis W. Parker to superintend the schools, 
and he proceeded to exemplify the methods that 
would be adopted when teachers had studied education. 
News of the revolution that had set in spread. Prof. 
John Murphy, of Fishkill (a veteran teacher, but still 
penetrable by the truth) visited Quincy, and his letters 
in THE JouRNAL and INsTiTUTE created an interest that 
cannot be well explained. In spite of the “ Oh, pshaws!” 
that were heard the teachers believed in the Quincy 
Methods. One institute conductor who decried these 
methods cut out the letters of Prof. Murphy from Tue 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, pasted them in a book, and read them 
to the teachers as his own. 

The impulse given to the study of education by Col. 
Parker was tremendous. It was equal to the influence 
of Horace Mann in his day. What a debt this country 
owes tohim! No other man since 1875 has exerted 
such a powerful influence in the educational world. The 
reporting of Col. Parker’s work at Quincy in THE Jour- 
NAL and Tue InstiTuTE, the publishing of Col. Parker’s 
“Talks on Teaching,” and Miss Patridge’s “ Quincy 
Methods” enabled THE JouRNAL to present not only 
recommendations that different methods be used in the 
school-room, but the better methods themselves, under 
the title “the new education.” A reaction had set in; 
a large number began to believe there was something 
more to be learned about education. A moderate buy- 
ing of educational books began; there was some en- 
couragement to publish such books; gradually a new 
day dawned ; a majority (apparently) had voted, “We 
ought to read and study upon education.” 

The main effort of the editor was to carry on as best 
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he could a normal school for that increasing number 
of earnest people who were anxious to teach in accord- 
ance with educational principles. . This, brought him in 
contact with young men who were. penetrated by the 
soundness and reasonableness of the argument, that if 
they would occupy higher places they must be fitted to 
takethem. This necessitated the preparing of a circu- 
lar letter of advice telling what books to read on educa- 
tion. But this not seeming sufficient, a little monthly 
sheet, “ The Professional Teacher,” was issued, its name 
being changed afterward to EpucaTIONAL FounpDa- 
Tions. This, of course, can only be desired by students 
of education ; the number cannot be large; yet it is, 
thank God, larger every year. This magazine discusses 
plainly the history, principles, methods, and civics of 
education ; it is designed for use in normal schools, 
reading circles, teachers’ meetings, institutes, and for 
self-instruction, 

Among the eariy suggestions was that the pupils 
should know the great events happening in the world. 
It was never expected to undertake the work of noting 
these down and putting them in shape for the school- 
room. But it was demanded by teachers and a little 
monthly paper for teachers and pupils entitled Our 
Times is published, and is very popular. 

The first efforts for improving the methods of teach- 
ing began in the primary schools ; the poorest teaching 
was done there, as is well known. Requests for primary 
methods came in an increasing rate. In 1890 a supple- 
ment to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL was issued once a month. 
It has seemed best to issue a separate paper with the 
title THE Primary SCHOOL—price, $1.00. It is only an- 
other of the efforts that have been made to diffuse a 
knowledge of the best methods of teaching. 

Among the disheartening features twenty years ago 
was the utter want of faith in educational journalism 
by the advertising public. Journals had come and gone 
but the feeling was prevalent that the teachers werea 
set of people who did not read their own journals and 
were not interested in what was going on in the world. 
This argument was used repeatedly by advertisers. But 
the editor assured them that his mission was to lift the 
teachers out of this state and to cause common sense as 
well as science to rule in the school room ; he pointed to 
articles that aimed at these things. He well remem- 
bers the day a publisher who became a constant patron 
said, “It is our duty to aid the effort you are mak- 
ing ; the schools are in a low condition ; the teachers 
need enlightenment.”” It was the feeling that THe 
JOURNAL was aiming at a higher plane of education that 
gave it a steady and increasing patronage. A feeling 
of profound thankfulness is due to those first advertis- 
ers who appreciated efforts whose value the teachers 
themselves did not realize. 

Having a noble object in view, having aroused the 
teachers from their supineness, having the confidence of 
the advertisers, THE JOURNAI. rose to a place of com- 
manding influenee in the educational world. The con- 
stant effort has been to urge the employment of modes of 
teaching based on mental development. It came about 
unexpectedly that we were often asked to recommend 
teachers who wrought from this point of view. A bureau 
of education, an office to supply teachers of this sort, 
was established, and has undertaken to come into re- 
lation with school boards and principals who desire 
scientific teaching. The various offshoots of the primary 
effort have been noted ; they all aim at the same great 
object. 

To carry on this work in conjunction with Mr. A. 
Flanagan (who manages the Chicago office) it is found 
necessary to possess the names of all the public and pri- 
vate school teachers in the United States, reports of 
cities, catalogues of private schools, etc., etc. Our 
work is briefly this : 

1. To bring THE ScHooL JouRNAL to school boards, 
city and county superintendents, principals, institute 
conductors, normal graduates, and advancing teachers. 

2. To bring Tue InstiruTe before the rank and file, 
assistant teachers in city and townschools, and country 
teachers—this last a vast class. 
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3. To bring EpucaTionaL Founpations before earn- 
est students of education—a steadily increasing class. 

4. To bring THe Primary Scuoot before the primary 
teacher, a class that has the heaviest and most impor- 
tant task of all. 

5. To put in the hands of the teachers a catalogue 
of books on education and persuade them to purchase. 
(Our list of book buyers numbers over 20,000.) 

6. To bring Our Times before the teachers that they 
and their pupils may be intelligent concerning current 
events. 

As outlined above so extensive is the field of work un- 
dertaken by the firm of E. L. Kellogg & Co. that their 
establishment has become the educational headquarters 
of this country. 

It is quite possible that the above outline of the work 
of the past twenty years may seem to be egotistic ; it is 
not really so. Had the sole effort been to publish a 
paper, failure would have followed ; the main effort was 
to initiate a reform in methods of teaching. The ed- 
itor is fortunate in having lived to see that reform in op- 
eration. Others, too, have labored; pages could be 
taken in giving the names of those who have wrought 
to bring in a day of better things during these twenty 
years. His effort was simply to show the part THE 
JourNAL has played during these years. A new gener- 
ation is on the field and they will want to know how 
these better times came about. Amos M. KELLOGG. 


* 
1894-1895. 


During the past year THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, working 
along the eight practical lines named at the head of our 
School-Room department, has presented : 


Suggestive reading lessons, showing how to handle 
the material of the school reader and of general litera- 
ture in class so as to awaken the most thought and pro- 
duce the best reading. 

Sketches of leading English and American authors, 
each given in the month containing his birthday. 

Model lessons and general suggestions for the teach- 
ing of composition and grammar. 

Model lessons in ethics, showing how to utilize inci- 
dents of school and home, and material of daily study 
for the inculcation of moral sentiments. 

A series of school-room talks on physiology, cover- 
ing all the main divisions of the human system studied 
in schools, illustrated in some cases with cuts cross- 
lined for easy transfer to the blackboard and dwelling 
upon the principles of hygiene. , 

Directions for physical exercises such as are used in 
the most approved systems. 

A series of articles on history teaching, grouping 
events by centuries and utilizing the valuable device of 
tabulation. ° 

Model lessons in history and anecdotes from history 
and biography, usually related to the month in which 
such anecdotes were published. 

A series on child life in our own and other lands, il- 
lustrated with full-page pictures. 

A series on geography teaching, giving method and 
material for the most modern and scientific conduct of 
this subject in intermediate grades. 

Plant, animal, and mineral lessons, completing (with 
geography) the round of studies included under one 
heading “ Earth.” 

A series of articles on arithmetic teaching, designed 
to help young teachers to the best arrangement and the 
clearest and most forceful presentation of the success- 
ive branches of this subject. 

Other number lessons and suggestions and devices 
for number teaching. 

A series in science teaching for intermediate grades, 
made. practical, with clear and full presentation and 
cheap apparatus. 

Lessons on common things, prepared by request, and 
giving a wealth of suggestion as to material and method. 
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Articles on school-made apparatus, showing what pu- 
pils can do for themselves and for their fellow-pupils 
under the direction of a live teacher. 

A series of drawing lessons adapted to teachers not 
under regular direction in this department of work. 

Lessons in penmanship, including a presentation of 
the vertical system. 

Miscellaneous articles in all of the eight leading de- 
partments. 

Supplementary exercises for Friday afternoons and 
for holiday use, authors’ days, closing celebration, etc. 

A special primary number issued monthly, in which 
all of the above departments were represented ona 
scale suited to first and second year work. 

Pedagogical articles relating to all of the eight lines 
of school-room work. 

Other pedagogical articles relatéd to current events 
and debated questions in the school worid, here and 
abroad, and expounding the philosophy and history of 
teaching to student readers. 

School news with editorial comment, mainly telling 
what live teachers are at work, where they are work- 
ing, what they are dcing, and the nature of their re- 
sults. 

A page in each number of editorial paragraphs upon 
significant incidents in school progress and educational 
principles. 

Correspondence, in which an endeavor has been made 
to help teachers over their difficulties, and show them 
where mistakes are likely to impair their work. 

Descriptive book notices, giving a good notion of the 
contents of the principal publications offered to the at- 
tention of teachers during the year. 

Most of these attractions were announced ; some 
were not ; some were continuations of the regular feat- 
ures of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL proved so popular 
that in June it was separated from its connection with 
the regular JouRNAL and launched upon an independent 
career as THE PRimARY SCHOOL. Hereafter the work 
of the lower grades in the regular school-room subjects 
will be scattered through the issues of THE JOURNAL, 
instead of being concentrated ina single monthly num- 
ber. 

Otherwise the general plan of THE JouRNAL will be 
continued during another year. The brightest features 
will animate its several departments, and the aim will be 
to be even more practical in suggestion and sentiment. 
THE JOURNAL realizes that the new education is on trial 
in this country, and that every travesty by a faddist or 
failure by an unskilled novice in teaching hazards its 
speedy adoption. It will therefore strive, with all the 
power that in it lies, to preach and teach only those 
things that have been tried and not found wanting, 
and to teach and preach in such a way that fresh trials 
may be made in that full, clear light of thorough under- 
standing which shall prevent failure through misconcep- 
tion. ; 

Our special new attractions will be: 


1. Aseries of live reading lessons by a live teacher, 
illustrating the principle of concentration as it may be 
applied by the ordinary teacher in the ordinary graded 
school, teaching from the ordinary school reader. 
Graded from third to seventh year. 

2. A series of live arithmetic articles, by another live 
teacher, taking up the subject by topics and showing 
the most economical methods of disposing of each in 
turn. Graded from third to seventh year. 

3. Scheduled outlines for work in physiology. 

4. A unique series of lessons on the continents, tak- 
ing each up in turn and treating it with a life and thor- 
oughness that has made geography a passion with the 
author’s pupils, who before hated it. 

5. Some live blackboard work, in a series of chalk 
talks. 

6. A careful series of short, illustrated articles on 
penmanship teaching, by a specialist. 

7. Asystem of drawing taught by a successful city 
supervisor of this subject. 
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The Great Obstacle. 


At a teachers’ institute in Suffolk county, a lecture 
had been delivered by Prof. Crittenden (of precious 
memory) and it was followed by questions. One of the 
teachers asked, “‘ What is the obstacle in the way of 
realizing such a condition in the schools as you por- 
tray?” The lecturer said, “I will make a visible 
reply.” He asked all who had not taught to rise and 
be counted. When they sat down he asked all who 
had taught one year to rise and be counted ; then those 
who had taught two years. The great majority had 
not taught three years. 

He then asked, “ How many entered on teaching, 
only intending to stay until something turns up ? Come, 
let us be honest.” A conversation ensued and then the 
first questioner asked, “‘ How can the obstacle of un- 
trained teachers teaching for short terms be removed ?” 
Prof. Crittenden’s reply was: “Only when the people 
can be made to see it is for their interest to have 
trained and permanent teachers.” This, from his re- 
marks, he believed would require along time. But he 
impressed upon his hearers that it was their duty to 
train themselves for their work. No matter whether 
the people demanded it or not. The discussion made a 
profound impression upon the institute. 

The point of weakness in our educational economy 
is that no provision is made for giving training to nine- 
tenths of those who teach. Normal schools exist and 
furnish about one-tenth of those who teach, but the 
rank and file of the army of teachers have hardly heard 
of anormal school. Institutes exist, but they do not 
train teachers ; they deal in principles ; what the rank 
and file need is methods. 

That the people do not demand trained teachers will 
be conceded; but is this a good reason for the state 
department of instruction to bring forward when 
county training schools are suggested? Any one who 


knows the history of the normal schools will remember 
that they were not demanded by the people, they were 


firmly opposed. In Massachusetts men of liberal purses 
were obliged to aid their establishment ; in New York 
they were opposed by the teachers as wellasthe people. 
To remove the great obstacle of untrained persons do- 
ing what only trained persons can do, there must be 
heroic action on the part of the state department of 
instruction. 

If State Supt. Crooker, of New York, would authorize 
ten state institutes to be held in July and August for 
four, or, better, six weeks,he would contribute to remove 
the greatest obstacle in the way of educational progress. 
The pupils in these institutes should be divided into 
three classes—holders of first, second, and third-grade 
certificates, constituting the first, second, and third 
classes respectively. Those who have never taught 
should be put in a preparatory class and be allowed a 
third-grade certificate temporarily at the end of the 
term. 

In 1895, double this number of institutes would be 
held in the summer for four or six weeks, This is sub- 
stantially the plan Minnesota has decided upon; it 
makes it possible to look forward five years and see all 
of the teachers possessing training. 

This obstacle will not remove itself; the people will 
not remove it except in some village or small town 
(like Batavia), where the board of education may, under 
the influence of some influential superintendent, resolve 
to have none but normal graduates. Nor will the 
teachers remove it. The act of the state department 
of instruction in New York is significant in enforcing 
attendance on the institutes. The teachers will appar- 
ently make no more preparation than they are obliged 
to; many of them like to have only third-grade certifi- 
cates demanded. The old Quaker said there was a 
great deal of human nature in women. There isa great 
deal of human nature in the persons who propose to be 
teachers; they will make larger preparation if it be 
demanded and not otherwise. 

The obstacle of non-training is so great that all 
State superintendents should determine to remove 
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it. It stands in the way especially of the rural schools ; 
they cannot get normal graduates; they suffer the un- 
told affliction of holders of third-grade certificates. No 
wonder the farmers leave the farms, and give as a 
reason that they want their children to go to better 
schools; they feel the inadequacy of these untrained 
teachers. 

A further step may be taken,—the state has no right 
to put the stamp of adeguacy on a paper held by an un- 
trained teacher. How does the state know she can 
teach? The normal graduate is trained in teaching 
in most schools for a whole year, in some for two 
years. The state (through its county officials) gives 
the stamp of adequacy to persons of whom it has no 
knowledge that they will teach successfully. Such a 
thing was tolerable fifty years ago; it is intolerable to- 
day. It should end at once. 

It will be objected that the state cannot bear the cost 
of training all its teachers. This is easily answered : (1) 
let the state open the schools and say no licenses will 
be granted without training, and (2) let a moderate 
charge be made for attendance at the training schools; 
(3) let the money spent on one weak institute be spent 
on these summer training schools. 

Any neglect to take this step of ‘opening county 
training schools shows the educational department of a 
state unable to comprehend the necessities of the 
times. All the criticisms of education with which the 
papers are filled, are directed towards this absence of a 
knowledge of the principles and practice of education. 
Once this ignorance was winked at, but the time has 
come when it will be demanded of a state department. 
“ How many untrained teachers have you licensed?” 
This can only meet with a humiliating answer. How 
much of the vast funds of the Empire state are spent 
yearly on untrained teachers? If one-half, then the 
children have only one-half the opportunity they might 
have. 


¥ 
What is Cram P 


By Even E. Kenyon, 


The most zealous teachers need to ask themselves 
this question. There is cram in the kindergarten, 
cram in the college, cram in the church, cram in the 
home, cram in the best as well as in the poorest primary 
school. 

The most pernicious cram of all is that practiced on 
the child at the earliest age—nursery cram. Its ex- 
ceeding viciousness is due to three facts: 1, It affects 
human growth at the point of least resistance, thus tak- 
ing deepest hold of all. A wise old pope, said “ Give 
me the child until he is five years of age and I care not 
who takes him afterward.” 2. It is practiced mainly 
for the selfish purposes of those who have charge of the 
children and seek this easiest means of managing them. 
Forces unethical in nature cannot fail to be unethical 
in effect, when exerted upon the sensitive organism of 
a child, though the result may not be seen for many 
years. 3. It deals mainly with lies told the child for 
temporary purposes, in utter recklessness of the fact 
that sooner or later he must learn their falsity with 
something of a shock to his moral growth. 

The absorbent nature of the child between cradle and 
school is ready for all good or all evil. It cannot take 
directly any great natural laws or moral truths, but it 
can assimilate thousands of the facts in which those 
laws and truths are rolled up. To bring it into contact 
with these facts and leave the rest to the laws of assimi- 
lation is the part of the teacher; but the nurse-maid 
leads it away from “the ugly worm” and tells it “a 
policeman is coming.” The fear of the outer world 
occasioned in early childhood by tales of policemen, 
and kidnappers exists long afterward as an obstruction 
to the growth of humanitarian sentiment. The teacher 
who subsequently tries to awaken a sense of the brother- 
hood of man has this hidden rock in her way and must 
do much skilful questioning to find it out. And the 
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bugaboo in the dark corner that frightens the child into 
silence at bedtime, though it may be unlearned as a 
fact (and to the child’s moral cost), has its evil effect in 
the nerve tissue not to be easily, if ever, recovered 
from, 

The management of the Santa Claus myth, beautiful 
as it is, and taught as much for the children’s pleasure 
as for that of the adults who keep it up, is often such 
as to cause moral disturbance when it is unlearned 
as afact. ‘‘Mamma said there was a Santa Claus and 
now | know there isn’t any. I don’t believe there’s 
any God, either.” This is the just punishment of de- 
vout parents who make untrue statements to their chil- 
dren. The bad management of this myth is due to a 
lack of understanding of the nature of myth in general 
and of human history. 

In primitive days, when mysteries arose, man had to 
solve them for himself. He had no misleading trusted 
guardian at hand to give him false explanations. He 
had no fallen angel to contemn when explanations 
proved false. If he encouraged bright fictiuns of his 
own imagination, only to resign them later with pain, 
he had none to blame for telling him what was not 
true. 

The Santa Claus myth is of a piece with the special 
providence idea, which is probably nearly as old as the 
human imagination itself. The very young child finds 
what he wants within his reach and accepts it as a 
windfall. Later, the question “‘ How did it come there ?” 
arises and the mystery is deepened by the suggestion 
from mamma, “I wonder if Santa Claus can have put it 
there,” or the statement from another child, “ Santa 
Claus brought it.” The “I wonder,” from mamma, 
leaves her non-committal,and does noharm. The con. 
fident statement from the child is made in honest belief 
and does no harm. Theromance lives a yearand Santa 
Claus is expected again. He is talked about as a mys- 
terious, semi-earthly personage, of superhuman powers, 
and universal loves. Pictures show what he looks like, 
and his rubicund visage expresses the happiness he gets 
out of happiness-giving. But there are pictures of Jack 
Frost, too, and he isonly the wind. Santa Claus brings 
the Christmas tree and Jack Frost the fairy lace upon 
the window pane. So the children say—and the adults 
join in the talk and lend themselves to the wonderful 
tale, but with an air of mystery that at the same time 
enhances it and leaves them free to accept and counte- 
nance any more likely theory that may subsequently 
offer. 

If they are wise, they waive explanations, avoid say- 
ing “ Santa Claus is a man and looks like that,” and so 
manage the whole question that the worst charge child- 
hood can ever bring against them will be “ You knew it 
all the time!” To which reply can be made “ Yes, 
dear, but it wasn’t time for you to know. Mamma 
wanted you to have your dream out, because it was a 
pleasant one. You enjoyed it and so does baby brother. 
Do not spoil his dream. He will learn in time who old 
Boreas is, and what the pictures of Father Time with his 
scythe are meant to represent and that the moisture is 
on the window pane and Jack Frost is only the cold 
that turns it to ice crystals and that Santa Claus is the 
happy myth that stands for the love of parents and 
friends at Christmas time, But it is too soon to teach 
him these things now. Let him find them out for him- 
self, by thinking, as you did, and then he will under- 
stand them better.” 

Thus the question, “Who is Santa Claus?” may in- 
troduce the whole noble subject of mythology and ac- 
quaint the child, through his own vivid experiencs, with 
those of primitive man who had a feebler start in 
thought and less wealth of intelligent suggestion about 
him and who, therefore did not get on so fast. Thus, 
too, it may lead through higher speculations, to the 
eventful question, “Who is God?” and to loftier con- 
ceptions than the concrete images cherished by those 
crude minds that gave to the Infinite all the limitations 
of personality. . as Qe 
- ‘It would have been cram to tell the child that Santa 
Claus was 4 man and came downthechimney. It would 
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have been cram to explain the myth too early. Each 
day hath its own understanding. Hide not the facts, 
but leave the understanding to work uponthem. The 
facts are that the gifts are there, and the air is bur- 
dened with festivity. Perhaps the jingle of sleighbells 
was heard inthenight. Perhaps Santa Claus appeared 
inadream. The children say he comes. The grown 
folks don’t seem to know how the presents came unless 
he brought them. It is a mystery which the child him- 
self is willing to prolong; a problem in which the sci- 
entific imagination, seeking realities, consents to be 
held in check by the romantic imagination, seeking po- 
etic fictions. Let it remain until the understanding 
acquires strength to gently and lovingly dispose of it. 

Next to the immoral cram of the policeman-bugaboo 
type, the most harmful perhaps is that practiced by the 
zealot. Some new conviction assumes the importance 
of a great and all-embracing truth, to the believer, 
moving him to enthusiasm, and his first impulse is to 
teach it to some little child. There are many chances 
that the conviction is wholly wrong. There are many 
more that its truth is not so broadly inclusive as he 
thinks, and that he might give more bias than poise in 
imparting it. There are several that the child has not 
reached the point of recipiency for this truth, or any 
point from which he may be easily led up to it, and will 
merely commit a statement or two. There are even a 
few that the child is intellectually beyond the zealot, 
but will accept his statement as authoritative because 
that of an adult. The leaning faith of children, even 
upon weaker reasoners than themselves, should appeal 
to all that is chivalric in the older ones who guide them, 
and should protect them from cram in every form. It 
does not, however, and the most persistent cram of all 
is that of the creed-monger. ‘The soul of dogma is big- 
otry. Like every other spirit, good and evil, it seeks to 
perpetuate itself and seizes upon the children. At first 
its victims, afterward its tools, always its victims, the 
children of men come under the forming touch, miss 
the fulness of life, and trammel one another. The nar- 
rower the church the more convinced it is that there is 
no religion outside its dogmas, and the more remorse- 
lessly it administers those dogmas in what it calls *‘ the 
religious education of the young.” In fact, religious 
education is so confused in the popular mind with dog- 
ma teaching that no adequate conception of religion 
and religious education has been permitted to grow, and 
the only salvation of the people from the sectarianism of 
the churches is in the common school, where all sects 
bar out all other sects, and it is beginning to be under- 
stood that a religion of morality can be taught. Crude 
and unscientific as the teaching of the common school 
has been, that of the church and Sunday-school has been 
still more crude and unscientific, and the comparison 
has weakened the force of sectarian teaching. The 
Sunday-school is at last stirring with a dawning realiza- 
tion that cram is not teaching, and better methods are 
beginning to promise something of future breadth. Our 
valued cotemporary the Sunday-School Times, from 
whose columns we often quote pedagogical tid-bits, 
quite equal to any found in our school periodicals, sets 
forth this tendency in an earnest and consistent effort 
at the elevation of the teaching practice of Sunday- 
schools. 

There is cram in the kindergarten, the very cradle of 
the new education. Isthere not, kindergartners? Do 
you, in every particular, respect the spontaneity of the 
child-soul in which your great leader taught you to be- 
lieve? Do you never hurry the child to conceptions 
and conclusions which he could not get directly from 
the facts before him? Do you never mistake dogma for 
truth, and give him statement in lieu of experience? Do 
you never abuse your privilege as. interpreter, leading 
the child-mind in the wake of your own, instead of getting 
behind and following whither it leadeth? Do you never 
assume that you have final truth in your possession and 
give it tothe child much as it exists in your own mind? 
Do you never hasten the development of a faculty by 
hothouse culture, in dread lest it may not develop in 
the natural order of growth? Are you in all things 
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consistent in practice with your own beautiful theories ? 

The uneven development of the primary school shows 
the best contrast of cram and teaching offered by any 
institution where either is prosecuted. Thereare schools 
close to the heart of civilization where the alphabet 
method of teaching reading has never been interrupted 
and schools next decor to these where nature's facts and 
materials are laid before the child in such a way that he 
teaches himself to observe, to think, to express ; to read, 
to write, and to cipher. In the school-houses of the re- 
motest rural districts the same contrast is to be 
found. 

The proverbial cram of the grammar schools, high 
schools, and colleges is in great part made unavoidable 
by the cram perpetrated in the grades below. There is 
much to be done and only a definite amount of time to 
do it in. The children are not prepared to apprehend ; 
they must theretore swallow the hay now and chew the 
cud after they leave school. If man isaruminating ani- 
mal, as some say he is, this ought to be all right. Re- 
sults show, however, that he does not always rumi- 
nate. 

What is cram? It is an attempt to teach in haste 
what can be taught only by giving the pupil time to 
work out his own processes. Sometimes it consists in 
forcing him up to labored conceptions and conclusions 
which are but feeble glimpses to him and leave no per- 
manent effect upon the mind except that “ Jordan am 
a hard road to trabel.’’ Sometimes it consists in giving 
the child words to com in utter indifference to whether 
he gains any of thethought or not. Sometimes it arises 
from inadequate conceptions of mind development and 
mechanical notions of education. Sometimes it arises 
from laziness on the part of the teacher or supervising 
officer, Sometimes it arises from the necessity, in a 
graded system, of covering a scheduled course in a 
scheduled time with or without due preparation in pre- 
vious classes. Sometimes it arises from a temptation 
on the part of anearnest but unpedagogical teacher, to 
secure to her pupils certain convictions upon which she 
herself sets great store. 

The road leading most directly away from cram lies 
through the study of evolution. The teacher who is a 
profound evolutionist most realizes the futility of cram 
(except for examination purposes) ; she most fully and 
firmly believes in the doctrine of self-salvation; she 
comes nearest to a knowledge of how civilization has 
come out of barbarism ; she knows that child develop- 
ment follows race development in its order, though 
more swiftly through civilization’s helps; she is best 
qualified to recognize the stage of development through 
which a child is passing and to meet him upon his own 
emotional and intellectual plane ; she has the best clue 
to the psychology of his conduct and therefore to re- 
medial and developing agents ; she accepts educational 
law without argument and without elucidation—to her 
it is axiomatic ; she is likely to be conscientious and 
devoted, with a steady enthusiasm that does not get in 
its own way, because her study of mankind’s long strug- 
gle has made her sympathetic and patient; she is less 
of an experimentalist than her neighbor, because the 
principles of development are her working property. 


» 


“The less means the elementary school has for men- 
tal culture proper, the more economical it must be in 
their use—z.¢., the less dare it destroy the effect of 
these means through the mere mechanical work of read- 


ing and writing. * * * The development of the 


pupil’s conceptions, the broadening of his mental range 
through the geography of the country and the topog- 
raphy of the region where helives, together with knowl- 
edge of the natural products and the intercourse of 
men that live there ; exercises in mentai arithmetic 
and measuring of lines and planes (after the manner of 
‘object lessons’),—all this sets the elementary school a 
reat task, beside which it cannot at all think of mere- 
ly teaching reading and writing as rapidly as possible.” 
—Herbart. 
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The Two Sides of a Case of Dis- 


cipline. 

The one thing that had been impressed on the mind 
of Esther Townsend was that the teacher must be sure 
to “ make the children mind.” Her father, having been 
a school trustee, had convictions as to what the teacher 
should accomplish, and he had simmered down his phi- 
losophy concerning the matter into a sentence which 
he repeated thousands of times: “If the children 
won’t mind a teacher he can’t do them any good.” 

With this embedded firmly in her mind Esther took 
charge of the school in “ Deacon Gaylord’s deestrict.” 
The children were from the farm-houses and disposed 
to obedience, and so the first week passed very pleas- 
antly. On the second Monday morning Alvah Steb- 
bins entered the school; he was a big boy of fifteen 
years with short cut hair that stood upright and defi- 
antly, and caused Esther to tremble all over. He had 
black, restless eyes that seemed to penetrate to her soul 
and read there the fear she felt. She immediately con- 
cluded she did not like his looks; he did not appear to 
be one that would yield implicit obedience to her com- 
mands ; he seemed to be a law to himself. 

The rule “ No whispering in school” had been well 
enforced the first week ; in fact, the chief mental force 
of the teacher had been employed in the effort to cause 
the pupils to sit still and study. The slightest indica- 
tion of an attempt to whisper to a seat-mate was nipped 
in the bud by a tap of her small ruler on the desk; it 
was an intimation that the teacher was a mind reader, 
had penetrated the wicked design forming in the mind 
and rising to the surface, unconscious it may be to the 
pupil herself ; the sound of the ruler caused it to settle 
to the bottom again. 

Alvah took his seat in an awkward way and produced 
a book and began to be busy with its pages. As ifa 
new thought had entered his mind he turned to Maria 
Townsend, his near neighbor in the school as she was 
when they were at home, for their farms joined, and in 
a low whisper asked, ‘° Where’s the lesson?” Esther was 
looking straight at him and witnessed this infraction of 
her most important rule; she wished she had been 
looking the other way and had not seen it. It did not 
occur to her to tell him there was a law against whisper- 
ing ; she must take it for granted that he hnewit. So 
she commanded her voice and courageously rose to the 
importance of the occasion. “ Alvah, you are whisper- 
ing ; come and write your name on the blackboard.” 

A certain space on the blackboard had been set apart 
for the names of criminals of this sort ; it was headed 
WHISPERING List. Alvah heard the command, glanced 
hurriedly to the place pointed out,and then let his eyes 
fall on his book ; he was apparently deep in study. 

Again the command was given. Alvah looked at her 
steadily a moment then gave his attention to his book. 
Esther was ata loss as tothe proper procedure. He 
looked so big, so stout, and determined ! 

She did not penetrate into the state of the boy's 
mind ; nor could she read the conclusions of the other 
pupils. They looked at her mainly, she could see ; they 
seemed to understand Alvah well enough. She wished 
they would look at him and show horror at his disobe- 
dience ; but they did not. 

The maxim of her father, “ A teacher who can’t make 
the scholars mind has no business in a school-house,” 
repeated itself over and over. Here she was with a 
scholar that would not mind. She thought over the 
happiness in the little school-house in her native dis- 
trict. She remembered an awful day, on which the 
teacher, a powerful man, set out to make one of the big 
boys sit between two of the girls for the misdeed of 
eating an apple and the frightful scenes that ensued ; 
and how finally the larger boys rose and pushed the 
master out of the school; and how he looked in the 
window and they were afraid he would get in and kill 
them all. 

With a trembling heart she decided to go on with her 
duties, but secretly bewailing to herself her signal fail- 
ure asateacher. Class after class came up to recite; 
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she was conscious they looked at her curiously. Now 
and then she saw that Alvah gave her a glance and then 
turned to his books with apparent industry. The look 
was not of defiance, nor of scorn; he seemed to be 
quietly ignoring the command, as one that might do for 
a smaller pupil, but not for him. But Esther was too 
conscientious to require the small pupils to obey a rule, 
but let the larger ones do as they pleased. 

The morning hours finally passed, preparation was 
made for the noon recess. Esther observed that Alvah 
had all his books piled up on his desk and she surmised 
he was intending to leave the school. Some teachers 
would have said, “‘ Good riddance” in their inmost souls 
but not so this teacher. She knew the school was 
looked forward to by many a boy as the means by which 
he would make something of himself. She well remem- 
bered at home how they mourned over their lost oppor- 
tunities when it was found the teacher was a poor one. 
Another year to wait ! 

She dismissed the pupils and as the boy was about to 
rise she mustered courage to say, “ Alvah, you may re- 
main.” When all the rest had gone she called him for- 
ward and expressed her sorrow that he had broken a 
rule. 

‘I wasn’t doing anything wrong,” said Alvah, stoutly. 

This was a new aspect of the case; it seemed to her 
that every infraction of a teacher's rule was a great 
wrong ; it instantly occurred to her that she could not 
justly say he was doing wrong. 

“I just asked where the lesson was,” he added, I 
wasn’t whispering ; I don’t want to whisper, I haven't 
no time for that.” 

She had him put his armful of books on her table ; 
she began turning them over ; there was an algebra. 

“Do you understand algebra?” she asked. She had 
studied it at the academy and liked it very much. 

“I’ve studied it some, but I haven’t got along very 
well. Deacon Gaylord said you understood it and so [ 
came to school.” 

This revealed a most interesting condition of things 
to the teacher. Could he be so bad and pursue this 
hard study at home instead of reading a story book ? 
She began to look at him more closely ; he looked like 
most farmers sons; she knew just how they looked ; 
she had been brought up amongthem. Shetook a sud- 
den interest in the lad because he was like herself—a 
student. How often she had pored over hard problems 
in the arithmetic! How many hours she had spent on 
one equation in algebra ! 

But then this disobedience. It was fixed in her mird 
that if she let this big boy evade her rule against whis- 
pering it would appear that she was “ partial.” Now in 
the district school it is a great crime for the teacher to 
be “ partial ;”’ old and young, rich and poor, children 
of the trustees and others, must obey one rule. Would 
not the younger plead that she had let Alvah Stebbins 
whisper ? A 

But she felt there were two sides to this case; she 
could not escape the conclusion that she must sit as an 
impartial judge and consider what Alvah had to say. 
She must first of all be just. 

The boy looked her squarely in the eye conscious that 
his intent was right and stated his side of the matter. 

“Tf I was a teacher I wouldn’t make a rule about 
whispering, ’cause you sometimes whisper when you are 
trying to do just right.” 

“ But children will whisper all the time if there is no 
rule.” 

* Yes, they'll whisper rule or no rule; but the rule 
makes them watch to see if a teacher is looking and I 
think it makes them underhanded ; anyhow the under- 
handed ones will whisper.” 

The discussion was evidently getting on schcol man- 
agement, a matter of which Esther knew but little. 
Alvah seemed to have arrived at some practical conclu- 
sions she had not considered. But would it do to give 
way? What excuse could she have to give the school ? 
How could she justify herself to the other scholars? A 
thought struck her. 

“ Alvah, you have no objection to writing your name 
now?” 
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“ Yes, ma’am ; [ wasn’t doing wrong, you mean that 
to be a list of those whoare mean and troublesome, and 
I ain’t one of that kind. I don’t want my name up there. 
I never gave any trouble in school before. If I’m going 
to be a trouble to you I had better leave now.” 

The case had now arrived at such a pitch that tears 
streamed down the teacher’s cheeks; she sympathized 
with this boy; she felt he was right. But what should 
she do? She was a righteous judge and it did not cost 
her as much of an effort as she had anticipated to 
Say: 

‘* Alvah, I am going to give up that rule,I don’t think 
you did wrong. I want you to stay here. I will teach 
you algebra and do all I can for you.” 

When the school assembled the teacher informed 
them that Alvah had asked a question about the lesson, 
and was not whispering wrongfully ; that she had con- 
cluded to give up this rule, but that she expected none 
to whisper except about their lessons and to get per- 
mission by holding up the forefinger in the air. 

Somehow Esther felt saddened. The high imperial 
throne she had occupied as a maker of rules was gone ; 
a revolution had quietly taken place in her school-room 
something like that of 1688 in England ; there it had 
been effected by taking the kingly head of Charles from 
his shoulders ; here she had agreed to make laws such 
as her subjects would agree were right. 

What would the people say ? She feared they might 
say she was afraid of Alvah, but she knew she wasn’t ; 
she respected him for his manliness. She felt somewhat 
humiliated that a valuable lesson must be taught her by 
a pupil ; for the more she thought over the matter the 
more the saw the stronger position she was in by abro- 
gating the rule. And then the degradation of being 
on the watch constantly for the infraction of the rule ; 
instead of teaching she found she had become cat-like, 
on the alert lest a word might leap out of the mouth of 
some thoughtless child. Yes, she had put herself ina bet- 
ter position beforethe school. And before the tribunal 
of her conscience she felt she could stand erect and un- 
abashed ; so that she occupied stronger ground. 

She did not notice more noise the next day ; the fore- 
fingers rose somewhat frequently in the air; a little 
nod was followed by a bit of a smile; an important 
communication was made and the lesson resumed. 

Somehow Esther began to look on the pupil’s side 
from this time on. She found mind-reading needful. In 
all explanations of difficult matters the questions would 
arise, What is the state of the pupil’s mind? She was 
led to look down deeper than she supposed she could. 
To keep order in her school-room was easy; to appre- 
hend just what her pupils knew was the difficult task. 
To enter into their lives and think their thoughts was 
the key to the success she felt she was gaining. 

When the spring came and the school was about to 
ciose she saw she was held in love and esteem by the 
entire group that daily gathered there with her. There 
was a feeling in the mind of every pupil, “I have been 
greatly benefited.” How different Alvah Stebbins 
looked to her! His hair was cropped just as close and 
it stood up just as straight, as though he had been over- 
whelmingly surprised bysomestatement. But she knew 
him now. He hada brain that could follow x and y 
through all their doublings and give them their just 
numerical value. Much as she had taught him, he had 
taught her still more. The art of teaching had been 
leavened by the intense consideration of problems pre- 
sented by this one boy. 


¥ 


Last year’s souvenir number and this of 1894 together 
give a valuable presentation of education, historical, 
and current. The endeavor a twelve-month ago was to 
show four centuries of school growth and the status to 
which they had brought American education in the 
great Columbian year. In this number we show an- 
other year’s progress and make a more attentive exam- 
ination of the most progressive tendencies in the educa- 
tion of to-day. 
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Introduction. 
The Purpose and the Means of Education. 


By CHARLES DEGARMO. 


The main purpose of education viewed from this 
standpoint is conceived to be the moral revelation of 
the world to the child through instruction and social 
intercourse. Instead 
of dwelling exclusive- 
ly upon the subjective 
or formal aspects of 
morality as the main 
reliance of moral 
training, this system 
regards more the 
child’s relations to 
actual persons,things, 
and institutions. It 
seeks to give him a 
lively sense of the re- 
alities of the actual 
world, not by means 
of sermons, but by 
knowledge so presen- 
ted as to yield clear 
insight and right dis- 
position. A Puritan- 
ical training relics on 
repression and autho- 
rity for influencing 
the moral character, that is, it is essentially negative ; 
the Herbartian pedagogy relies more upon knowledge 
of man and nature so presented that the will is stimu- 
lated to healthy activity by inherent interest in study, 
coupled with a constantly strengthening disposition 
toward right and away from wrong. This process is 
essentially positive. 

The means for reaching these ends is a selection and 
arrangement of the subject matter of education to- 
gether with methods of teaching, upon the basis of the 
processes of learning as observed in the child. This is 
the ideaof apperception, according to which we acquire 
new knowledge chiefly upon the basis of that we have 
already acquired. It takes knowledge to enable us to 
assimilate knowledge. The curriculum must therefore 
be selected according to the idea of a happy synthesis 
of new facts and old experience ; and it must be ar- 
ranged and co-ordinated so that the most orderly and 
rapid advance possible may be secured. Not only is 
this selection and arrangement essential, but the meth- 
ods of presentation must keep the child’s experience, 
inclinations, and natural interests constantly in mind. 
Assimilation of facts, derivation of principles, rules, or 
generalization, and application of laws to new facts, are 
constant stages in the child’s mental processes that 
must be kept ever in mind. This whole teaching pro- 
cess soconceived makes psychology immediately appli- 
cable to teaching. 

The chief advantage of approaching the problems of 
teaching from this standpoint is that it furnishes a 
clear, definite method for investigating every topic that 
may present itseif. Shall astudy be introduced? The 
answer must be found from its relation, not only to 
what the child is to do ultimately, but to his natural 
interests, his experience, and to the other studies of 
the curriculum. How shall this study be introduced 
into the curriculum ? Seek its natural co-ordination 
from the point of view of the developing child—his as- 
similating power and possible interest. Is this or that 
method sound and advisable? See if it will stimulate 
study, throw light upon other related knowledge, and 
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The Herbartian Standpoint in Theory. 


tend to develop a desirable attitude of mind. 

The basis of all sound work along these lines is to 
make a mastery of the psychological standpoint of the 
system as found in such books as Lange’s “ Appercep- 
tion,” Lindner’s “ Psychology,” and the like. When this 
has been fairly done, the teacher is ready to apply his 
knowledge to the daily affairs of the school-room. 

Swarthmore College, June, 1894. 
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Many-Sidedness of Interest. 


By L. SEELEY. 


Herbart and his followers lay great stress upon the 
subject of interest. It must be harmonious and it must 
also be many-sided. But what does Herbart mean by 
interest? He says, “ The interest which man feels di- 
rectly is the fountain of his life. To open many such 
fountains, and make them flow copiously and without 
hindrance, is the art of strengthening and intensifying 
human life.” The word interest indicates in general 
the kind of mental activity which instruction should in- 
cite while its end is not simply knowledge. He who has 
certain fixed knowledge and seeks to extend it will be 
interested therein. This mental activity will of course 
be manifold, hence the expression “ many-sidedness of 
interest.” 

There is the indirect interest and the direct. The 
former tends to narrowness, if not to egotism. The 
egotist interests himself, it may be unconsciously, only 
so far as his advantage or disadvantage is concerned. 
He estimates everything upon the narrow purpose for 
which he lives and thinks. He considers everything 
that does not minister to his circumscribed purposes as 
useless. Thus it has been found necessary in human 
society to subdivide labor. Greater perfection is there- 
by attained in the thing done, but the operator is cer- 
tainly in danger of becoming fearfully narrow and one- 
sided. 

Herbart would have each man a virtuoso in one field, 
but also acquainted with his neighbor’s work and pos- 
sessed with a love for the wider activity of all other de- 
partments. No doubt the modern tendency to special- 
ize in every field of activity, whether it be professional, 
mechanical, or artistic, is meeting just the danger that 
Herbart foresaw three quarters of a century ago. How 
is this to be obviated? By many-sidedness of interest. 
This, however, must not be dissipated, that is exagger- 
ated into “ dabbling in many things.” 

A few vears ago when so-called “object teaching” 
was the rage, the evil effect of this extreme was felt in 
our schools and we have not yet recovered from it. Ob- 
ject teaching wisely carried out is pedagogical and of 
unestimable value. But to bring into the school-room 
many objects for the sake of the objects or for the sake 
of variety is dissipating, unwise, and unpedagogical. 
Thus in teaching arithmetic it was thought necessary to 
bring in sticks, various colored blocks, fruits, and other 
objects, the more the better, forgetting that every par- 
ticle of interest diverted to the object was just so much 
withdrawn from the subject itself, namely the number 
to be taught. A single, uniform object fully answers the 
purpose of presenting the concrete without dissipating 
the attention. 

The same danger has been found in kindergarten 
work, Who has not found in children who have at- 
tended the kindergarten adissipated smattering knowl- 
edge of many things which is fearfully distracting when 
attempts are made in their later education to secure 
consecutive, concentrated work? They have a super- 
ficial knowledge of many things, and it is difficult to 
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bring them down to specific acquirement and to incul- 
cate habits of severe application. If it is true that the 
test of a trained mind is its ability to concentrate itself 
upon a subject at will and not allow itself to be diverted 
by surroundings, the results of the kindergarten are 
not encouraging. I do not attack the theory of the 
‘kindergarten, but, measured by its results, it seems to 
me that it is far from an unqualified success as now 
practiced both in this country and Germany. The 
theory of the kindergarten is in harmony with Herbart’s 
idea of many-sided interest. It awakens interest in 
many directions, it is many-sided. The practice of the 
kindergarten is nut in harmony with Herbart’s teach- 
ings nor with good pedagogics, in that it “dabbles in 
many things,” without leading to mastery in any. 
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Just as the Sunday-school has largely supplanted the 
good old-fashioned idea of religious training in the 
home, so the kindergarten 1s coming to take the place 
of the early training by mothers. Just as the former 
has gotten far away from the idea of Robert Raikes, so 
the latter is getting away from the idea of Frebel. 
Robert Raikes established the Sunday-school for out- 
casts who had no religious training at home, and Fre- 
bel founded the kindergarten for exactly the same 
class. Neither had the slightest idea of taking that first 
of all duties of motherhood, the training of the early 
years of her own offspring, away from the mother. 
President Payne of the Ohio Wesleyan university ad- 
mirably sums up the situation regarding religious train- 
ing in the following words: “The state commits it to 
the family, the family relies upon the church, the church 
intrusts it to the Sunday-school,and between these sev- 
eral agencies with their indifference and inefficiency, 
the one transcendent work of the republic, the proper 
education of its youth, is most negligently and imper- 
fectly achieved.” Indeed Freebel himself says: “The 
true mother will never consent to confide the training 
of the early years of her child to another person.” He 
urged the training of mothers in the art of bringing up 
their children, and indeed many of his plays were in- 
tended for the home, more than for the school. I do 
not see that Herbart and Freebel are antagonistic, by any 
means. Both taught a many-sided interest which is to 
'be wisely directed toa certain end and not dissipated 
or superficial. 

Interest for the sake of amusement is not the purpose, 
‘but interest with an educational end ; there will be pleas- 
ure to the child in such awakened interest because the 
subject matter will be suited to him. There is a vast 
difference between instructing a child in order to give 
him pleasure, and instructing him for some abiding pur- 
pose in such a manner as make it pleasurable to him. 
The former is the work ofa charlatan, the latter that of 
an-educator. 
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What are the conditions of many-sidedness? Her- 
bart answers by concentration and reflection. It is easy 
for even the child to concentrate his attention upon 
subjects that are in harmony with his natural bent. But 
to concentrate the mind upon what is not natural to us 
requires education, and he only nas acquired a many- 
sided interest who is able toturn the mind with cleai- 
ness in all directions. And this means the training of 
the will, so important in the Herbartian system of peda- 
gogics, 

‘This power is attained by means of clearness, associa- 
tion, system, method. These must follow each other, in- 
d-ed must be interwoven with one another. For, in the 
first place, the beginner must go very slowly ; shortest 
steps are the surest for him. He must be kept on each 
point until it is thoroughly mastered. 

It is thus of highest importance that the teacher of 
beginners, the primary teacher, shall possess the ability 
to separate the subject into smallest details ; in a word, 
be able to bring himself down to the range of the child 
mind. In the second place, it is difficult at first toform 
a systematic connection in the mind of the child. He 
has not learned the power of connected thought. He 
is interested a moment in this, and then his thought 
turns to that. Hence with young children the periods 
of instruction must necessarily be short. 

But it is the duty of the teacher totrain the child to 
systematic thinking. To do this it must be remembered 
that in system each point has a definite place, and each 
point is connected with some points closely related, and 
others more distantly related. The teacher must not 
simply unite the closely related points; but also find 
means of bringing in the more remotely related in order 
to make a complete, systematic whole. And this system 
must not simply be learned, it must be practiced and ap- 
plied and many examples given. ‘The interest must be 
awakened on all sides and not simply an isolated truth 
be taught, but a system of related truths. The prepar- 
ation lies in the association, and the exercise of meth- 
odical thought must follow. 

To obtain clearness, the German practice is for the 
teacher to give the theme to the children in the most 
clear and comprehensible terms, and usually require 
one or more of the pupils to repeat it until thoroughly 
mastered by the pupils. 

For association, conversational method is preferred in 
that it encourages the child to make use of his own 
powers, avoids stiffness, and leads to the easiest and 
most natural application of his knowledge. 

But in the matter of system, Herbart thinks the man- 
ner of teaching should move in the form of discourse 
on the partof the teacher. Having produced clearness 
by simply telling the story to the child and having him 
repeat it, having developed association by conversation, 
the teacher is expected to reduce the whole to system 
by connected statement. By giving prominence to the 
main thoughts, system makes us conscious of the great 
value of properly arranged knowledge, and by greater 
completeness of the understanding of the subject the 
sum of knowledge is increased. But this will be lost if 
given to the child too early, before he is capable of un- 
derstanding it. 

Practice in methodical thinking will be acquired by 
the pupil by means of exercises, by original work, and 
by making corrections of the same. Here will be the 
test whether the principal points have been grasped by 
the pupil and whether he is able to apply them. 

There are two general classes of interest - those aris- 
ingfrom knowledge, such as, 1, the empirical interest which 
is that arising from change and novelty in the presen- 
tation of concrete things; 2, the speculative interest, or 
the search for the causal connection of things to which 
the mysterious or problematical impels the mind; and, 3, 
the esthetic interest, that aroused by the beautiful inart, 
nature or morals; and the second general class those 
arising from association. Such as, 1, the sympathetic in- 
terest, aroused by the joy or sorrow of others ; 2, the so- 
ctal interest, which regards the general good of mankind; 
and, lastly, the redigious interest, which has to do with the 
immortal welfare of man. These interests cover the 
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whole field of human thought and human instruction. 

I close this article with a quotation from Kern as 
follows : “ The pupil should find in a many-sided inter- 
est a moral support and protection against the servitude 
that springs from the rule of desire and passion. It 
should protect him from the errors that are the conse- 
quence of idleness ; it should arm him against the fitful 
chances of fortune ; it should make life valuable even 
when a cruel fate has robbed it of its most cherished 
object ; it should enable one to find a new calling if 
driven from the old ; it should elevate him to a stand- 
point from which the material things of life appear as 
of little account, and above which the moral character 
stands free and sublime.” 


¥ 
Apperception as to Method. 


By Epcar Duss SHIMER. 


The material world with its manifold stimuli might 
play forever upon our end-organs and keep the nerve 
system perpetually functioning without once rousing a 
sensation were there not an entity, other than material, 
entitled to be called “ thing ’’ with even more right than 
may be claimed for a nerve. Stimulus alone cannot be 
taken as the measure ofasensation. A factor not to be 
ignored is the adjustment of the mind to one among 
various other simultaneous stimuli. This mental ad- 
justment by means of which a sensation becomes essen- 
tially what itis in its incipient cognitive grasp has been 
called apperception, The relation between self and not- 
self germinates at this point, and, as mental life com- 
plexes, we find that the mind seizes on other relations 
more and more explicitly, so that apperception may be 
called in its primary, or philosophical, sense the relation- 
finding power. The moment anything attracts or in- 
terests us, that moment it is apperceived. 

Apperception may further be defined as the power to 
bring all the related known in our mental possession to 
bear upon the unknown which attracts. This may ap- 
propriately be named “ pedagogical apperception ” to 
distinguish it from the former. To apperceive pedago- 
gically is to reinforce the presentative element in per- 
ception by all the flocking memories of former presen- 
tatives. It is the marshalling of two orders of repre- 
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sentative traces, the first being of the same, the second 
of a different class with the presentative. By assimila- 
tion of like traces we recognize a former sensation in a 
present one, and by the suggestion of associated traces 
of unlike origin we give to it its appropriate escort. 
Our first reactive consciousness, our first sensing is 
not suffused with representatives of either order, yet 
here, if anywhere, we begin to find relations and to ori- 
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entate ourselves in the mental world. ‘This points to 
the propriety of naming the first act of sensing percep- 
tion, original perception. Then the etymological and 
the pedagogical content of the term apperception would 
coincide. But ac.ording to prevailing terminology we 
do not perceive until we recognize a past in a present 
sensation, until we can say “ Hello, thing-um-bob !” 
This implies, however, that sensing is cognizing and 
that, perceiving is recognizing. Therefore to empha- 
size the inner aspect of the cognitive or sensing process 
assensing would be the more appropriate term, appercep- 
tion being taken to emphasize the recognitive part of 
perception, and ad-apperception the suggestion of associ- 
ated traces. 

When we say that we see that an orange is rough we 
have more than a first sensing, or even recognition. To 
see roughness we must have what is called an “ acquired 
perception,” inasmuch as we originally sense only color 
and light, possibly surface, by the retina, where?s rough- 
ness is sensed by skin and muscle excitations. This so- 
called acquired perception comes by way of suggestion 
and is a case of ad-apperception. 

Having originally received several sense-impressions 
along several different lines of nervation, and having 
unitized or integrated them into one concrete corres- 
ponding to the external object from which the stimuli 
stream, we are thereafter enabled under the influence of 
a single line of stimulus not only to react again as orig- 
inally and to seize afresh the first relation (apperception 
philosophical, assensing), but also under the laws of 
memory to reinforce this act by the representative 
traces of former similar acts (apperception pedagogical 
to the first power), and further under the laws of sugges- 
tion to fortify this representative group with other dis- 
similar traces allied when the complex whole was unit- 
ized (apperception pedagogical to the second power). 

It is this third degree of apperception, called the se- 
cond power of pedagogical apperception, to which es- 
pecial attention is invited. From the known to the re- 
lated unknown does not, however, exclude the thought 
that the known follows a knowing, and that the know- 
ing implies a knower. 

For the teacher a full knowledge of the subject-mat- 
ter in hand is assuredly necessary, but it is not all-suffi- 
cient. Successful teaching implies as well an intimate 
acquaintance with mental processes, confessedly so or 
not. The philosophy of method in teaching has at its 
core the principle of apperception operating in all its 
phases. It demands of every teacher first that an at- 
tainable goal be erected in full view of the pupil, to 
arouse desire, to focus, effort and to exclude the irrele- 
vant ; second, that the approach be graded, according 
to the pupil’s habit of learning, according to what he 
knows, in erder to reach after the related unknown, and 
according to his power of comparing; third, that the 
means be varied to harmonize individual with class- 
teaching, to reach the eye-minded, the ear-minded, the 
tactile minded, etc., and to summate influences by re- 
viewing frequently without appearing to do so ; fourth, 
that the pupil’s self-activity be fostered through every 
form of expression, the proper complement of all acquis- 
ition, to the end that he may be emancipated from pu- 
pilage by growing more and more a student, increasingly 
zealous for development, jealous of every opportunity 
to plan and execute for himself. 

True apperception involves primal self-activity, and 
its close study points to the truths that environment is 
not all-compelling, that variation is a potent factor, that 
individuality must be respected, that the teacher is but 
a mediary and that what for him, or, even some of his 
pupils, may be purely analytic, may for others in the 
class-room, relatively to their mental stock, be supremely 
synthetic, whilst for still others it may be neither. To 
get a thought ow/ of one’s own mind is one thing, to get 
it énfo another person's mind is quite a different under- 
taking. To comprehend apperception profoundly and 
to appreciate its ultimate bearings the teacher should 
know its relations to the whole mentaleconomy. Then 
he may confidently rely in his work upon the progres- 
sive renewing of the inward man day by day. 
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The Five Formal Steps. 


By MAXIMILIAN P. E, GROSZMANN, 


For the last twenty or twenty-five years, German 
pedagogical circles have been agitated by a fierce strug- 
gle between the two factions into which educators had 
separated since Herbart and his most devoted and also 
most gifted disciple, Tuiscon Ziller, had appeared on 
the scene. A relatively small number rally round the 
Herbatian banner, while the other faction is composed 
of the defenders of the old educational ideas and prac- 
tice. To understand the purport and character of this 
struggle, and to do justice to both sides, one must re- 
member that German teachers have for many years 
been the standard-bearers of instructional method, and 
one must also know the peculiar attitude which the in- 
novators assumed towards the “ Vulgaerpaedagogen,”’ 
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as they contemptuously called their opponents. The 
Herbartians talked as if they were the first discoverers 
of the “science”’ ef pedagogy; as if there had been no 
scientific study and philosophic conception of educa- 
tional problems before the Herbartian school came into 
existence, or outside of it. Besides, they claimed to 
alone understand and rightly interpret the teachings of 
their master, while, as a matter of fact, they often mis- 
interpreted him, laid too much stress on minor details, 
carried some things to extremes, and were in their way 
as bigoted as any fanatic. 

The “ Vulgaerpaedagogen,” on the other hand, 
pointed with pride to educational thinkers of historic 
fame, such as Comenius and Pestalozzi, and to the many 
admirably conducted normal schools (teachers’ semina- 
ries) where for many years the art of education had re- 
ceived the most careful attention, and through whose 
successful work the German schools had become famous. 
Men like Friedrich Dittes, Prof. Frick, Dr. F. Bartels, 
and many others whose names are held in high repute 
in educational circles, opposed the pretensions of the 
Herbartians most energetically, censured their untimely 
zeal, and exposed their extravagances. 

Both sides sinned gravely against the best interests of 
pedagogical science. But the heat of passion is gradu- 
ally subsiding, and the combatants begin to understand 
each other. 

The five formal steps ot instruction, as suggested by 
Herbart and formulated by Ziller, were one of the 
points of attack around which the battle raged bitterest. 
Not that the Anti-Herbartians denied that there was 
merit in this methodical proposition ; but they asserted 
that in all essential things this method of presentation 
had always been followed by good and well-trained 
teachers, and that in its technical elaboration by the 
Zillerians, it had become so stiff and stilty that it robbed 
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the teacher of his freedom. Yet, the more general rec- 
ognition of the value of the formal steps as a methodi- 
cal principle led to the first truce in this civil war of 
pedagogues. The Anti-Herbartians learned to appre- 
ciate the true meaning of this principle for instructional 
practice, and acknowledged that Herbart had elucidated 
a heretofore merely empirical method, by developing a 
clear-cut theory instead of leaving everything to the 
tact and insight of the individual teacher from case to 
case ; and that he had evolved, out of an indefinite in- 
stinctive feeling of what ought to be done, a definite ped- 
agogical idea.* 

It was also admitted that it is due to Herbart “to 
have firmly demanded and psychologically demonstrated 
the need of a preparatory step (analysis) in every les- 
son.+ 

On the other hand, the Herbatians have given up the 
claim that they were the inventors of this principle, and 
they also concede that its practical application must not 
degenerate into “dead formalism,” but must be left to 
the discretion of an intelligent teacher. 

Indeed, the psychological basis of the “ formal steps ” 
is quite firm. Learning and conceiving is a process of 
apperception.** All new conceptions are acquired by 
the pupil only through the help of previous and newly 
revived groups of concepts. The older concepts and 
their associations are receiving (apperceiving); the new ones 
are received (appercetved). In order to understand the 
new, corresponding old concepts must exist in the mind 
and must be revived within the sphere of attention. 
First, therefore, an analytical treatment of the old; 
then the presentation and synthetical treatment of the 
new. A closer scrutiny of this process shows that it 
consists of several psychical acts: first, perception of 
the new, then revival of corresponding older concepts, 
then modification of these concepts, and finally the recep- 
tion and putting into place of the new idea in the store- 
house of thoughts. When, ¢. g., a child sees a swan for 
the first time, at once the older concept “ goose” will 
emerge from the depth of his consciousness, and he may 
think the swan to be nothing more than a big, beautiful 
goose. Hewill observe the same webbed feet, the same 
white feathers—only that neck and bill are longer, the 
body larger and better proportioned, etc.; in other words, 
the concept of the goose has to be somewhat modified so 
that the new concept “swan” may be evolved and re- 
ceived into its proper place in the orderly arrangement 
of concepts. The new acquisition depends, as is thus 
seen, upon an analytical understanding of the older con- 
cept. A truly psychological method demands, there- 
fore, that there be given an analytical preparation be- 
fore presenting the new theme, so that the process of 
apperception in taking in the new matter may go on 
smoothly. 

On this basis the idea of the formal steps is founded. 
The course in each branch of study is divided into a 
number of lessons each of which can be worked out in 
one or two periods of instruction. These lessons or 
small parts, are called “ methodical units” (‘ method- 
ische Einheiten”’). Each of them is treated so thor- 
oughly that it becomes the mental possession of the 
pupil; in other words, that he gains clear concepts, 
connects these with other kindred knowledge and takes 
hold of the ideas, general notions or laws expressed 


therein. The steps necessary to bring about this result 
are: (1) Preparation: (2) presentation of the new mate- 
rial. These two steps thus distinguished by Rein were 


originally, by Herbart, conceived as one; “ Klarheit” 
(clearness),with two subdivisions Analysis and Synthesis, 
whose aim it was to bring about a clear conception of 
the new object or idea, by first reviving one or a few 
previously acquired concepts of the same or a similar 
order (from the known to the unknown), and then con- 
necting with them the new material which is now studied 
in all its details. Thethird step, Association, connects the 





* Cf, Dr. F. Bartels. ‘ Die Anwendbarkeit der Herbart-Ziller-Stoy’schen 


didaktischen Grundsaetze, etc,” Wittenburg, 1885, p. 118. 

+ Bartels, p. 115. 

** Cf, Dr. G. Froehlich, ‘‘ Die Wissenschaftliche Paedagogik,” Wien & 
Leipzig, 1885, p. 103, ff. 
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new concept with as many as possible of the old con- 
cepts so as to establish a system of relations which will 
tend to unify all conceptional elements in the child’s 
mind. This leads up to the fourth step, Review, or with 
Herbart, System, which does not mean merely a general 
recapitulation of all things learned in the lesson (or 
group of lessons), but also the abstraction of general 
ideas, notions, and laws from the particular conceptions, 
This process of abstraction representing the most com- 
plete acquisition or apperception is brought about by 
discovering the common qualities in different individ- 
uals or events so that these qualities may be conceived 
as ideas and ideals. The fifth step, Application, evolves 
the conversion of the theoretical knowledge to action 
and purpose; it tends to enable the child to be not 
merely a thinker of thoughts, but a doer of deeds, being 
fitted for action by organized knowledge. 

Illustrations ot the practical meaning of the five for- 
mal steps in actual instruction have been so frequently 
given that it is unnecessary to present any here. It 
ought to be stated, however, that the creative method 
of “ Learning by Doing” demands a combination of the 
first and second steps with elements of the fifth, and 
presentation will then mean discovery. 

The teacher’s function is ty work out clear and defi- 
nite concepts in each lesson or group of lessons ; to as- 
sociate these concepts and lessons with one another as 
diligently and comprehensively as conditions will allow, 
and to take care that the manifold concepts, like the 
radii of a circle, point to one center so as to produce 
unity of conception. Thus will be produced in the pu- 
pil that /ul/-orbed interest (vielseitiges Interesse) which 
is the keynote of Herbart’s educational philosophy. 

Ziller’s “ formal steps” have indeed many things in 
common with the long established practice of experienced 
teachers. But, as Th. Wiget*** points out, this fact does 
not allow definite conclusions as to Ziller’s position in the 
history of education. His work dates not from yester- 
day ; his principal volume appeared almost forty years 
ago, and that of Herbart was first published in 1806, 
Who can tell how much of the thought of these men has 
simmered down into the ordinary school practice and 
routine before teachers became fully aware of the source 
of these inspirations ? 

At any rate we owe to Herbart and Ziller the first 
definite formulation of a fundamental, methodical prin- 
ciple, and must honor in them representatives of that 
creative genius which is destined to liberate the world 
from the bonds of empiricism and shallow routine, to 
lift it on the higher level of philosophic insight and sci- 
entific method. 

New York, June, ’94. 


} Cf, Johann Friedrich Herbart, ‘Allgemeine Paedagogik " (1806 Lang- 
ensalza, 1890, Zweites Buch, pp, 153-216 ; ‘‘ Umrisspaedagogischer Vorles- 
ungen,” Zweiter Theil, pp. 310 ff.; Tuiskon Ziller, ‘‘ Allgemeine Paedago- 
gik " (1876) Leipzig, 1892, pp. 240 ff. 

##* “ Die formalen Stufen des Unterrichts,” Chur, 1883-84, p. 4. 
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Prof, Rein says: “Instruction is to proceed in each 
and every methodical unit after the following manner : 


(1) By means of a preliminary discussion the new 
topic is introduced and prepared. 

(2) The new is presented to the class. 

(3) The new is compared and connected in its parts 
and with older mental possessions. 

(4) The conceptional results are drawn out and ar- 
ranged in systematic order. 

(5) The acquired knowledge is converted into practi- 
cal use. 

The names of the five steps are, according to the 
terminology of the Herbart-Ziller school, as follows : 
(1) analysis, (2) synthesis, (3) association, (4) system, 
(5) method. Herbart comprises analysis and synthesis 
in One, and thus mentions only four steps. We should 
prefer to replace them by the following names: (1) 
preparation, (2) presentation (of the new), (3) comparison 
(the newly learned in its parts and with other ideas), 
(4) classification (of the conceptional material), and (5) 
application (of the concepts gained). 
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Educative Geography. 


By TuHeo. B. Noss. 


“ Erziehender Unterricht” (educative instruction) is 
a term much used by German teachers, It strikes the 
English eye at first as tautological, for all instruction is 
supposed to be educative. This, however, in the opinion 
of those who use the term, is not the case. 

There is an essential difference between instruction 
which aims to impart knowledge and that which seeks 
to form the mind. The knowledge teacher and the ed- 
ucating teacher are not travelingthe sameroad. Their 
goal is different. ‘The first values knowledge as an end, 
and sacrifices the child (albeit unconsciously) to it; the 
second values knowledge only as a means, and sacrifices 
it, if necessary, to the child. 

The first quotes fondly, ‘“‘ Knowledge is power ;” the 
second says, “ Though I have all knowledge it profits 
me nothing without a disciplined mind.” In the prac- 
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tice school connected with Professor Rein’s seminary, 
at Jena, Germany, I have observed some teaching which 
I think fairly illustrates educative instruction in geo- 
graphy. 

A class of ten-year-old boys are studying the Harz 
mountains. A month ago, when I first saw them, their 
history study brought them face to face with the inter- 
esting character of the emperor, Henry the Fowler. 
Here in the Harz were his hunting grounds ; here the 
scenes of many interesting exploits. 

The necessity of knowing this region better was ap- 
parent to all. It was not an arbitrary selection by the 
teacher. The teacher thus firmly connected his geo- 
graphy with his history, and at once prepared for a two- 
months campaign in the study of the Harz. 

No general could have chosen a field of operations 
with more tact. Here is a small, detached, mountain 
mass, about sixty miles in length and less than half of 
that in width, affording a great variety of geographical 
material, mountains, valleys, rivers, forests,towns, mines, 
manufactures, agriculture, and a wealth of historical 
and mythological associations. 

The teacher, instead of skimming over the great 
continents, loading the memory with names and facts 
that cannot be assimilated, plunges into this miniature 
world only fifty miles distant, and really teaches the big 
world through the little one. As the class now studies 
the Harz, so previously they learned the Thuringian 
Forest, and their native Saale valley, and so later they 
will study other regions ; but always in the spirit of the 
same method. The teacher is not required to spread 


his instruction alike over the surface of the whole earth, 
thus making it so thin everywhere, that it amounts to 
His work is intensive rather than 


nothing anywhere. 
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extensive. It is not a question of the what, but of the 
how, not quantity but quality ; not facts but thinking. 

The class begin their study by finding the location of 
the Harz, This is easily done by starting from Jena, 
and following the familiar Saale valley northward. Each 
pupil has a map of the Harz region mounted on stiff 
cardboard, and a map of Germany is on the wall. 

No other helps are visible. No text-book whatever. 
The pupils do not read, but ¢A/vd their way through the 
subject. The class discover such interesting facts as 
that the Harz mountains lie farther north than any other 
in Germany ; that tothe west, north, and northeast 
stretch low plains to the sea; that the Harz form an 
isolated mountain-mass ; that their nearest neighbor is 
the Thuringian Forest; that their direction is north- 
west and southeast. The first lesson closes with a 
blackboard sketch by the pupils. 
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In the following lesson, the length and width of the 
Harz are first found, and then the height. The pupils 
readily find horizontal distances by noting the map 
scale and applying their measures (each carries a meter 
tape line). To find altitudes for themselves is not so 
easy. They can determine from their maps re/ative 
heights, shaded places showing elevated regions, dark- 
est shades, higher mountains, and brig!:t spots in the 
center of shaded masses showing highest summits ; but 
this does not give them absolute heights. Here the 
teacher had to give to the pupils what he could not 
draw from them. He gave them the height of the Brocken 
(nearly 4000 feet), and of one or two of the next highest 
summits. 

At this point in the lesson the teacher and class goto 
a pile of sand in the school-yard, and proceed to build 
the Harz for themselves. There is a saying that “ God 
knows everything because He made it.” The idea ap- 
plies also in the education of the young. 

I did not understand at first why the teacher had the 
sand piled up against the wall. It seemed less conve- 
nient to get at, but the motive was apparent later. 
After the boys had finished their work, each one havinga 
chance to make any improvement he saw fit, the teacher 
proceeds to the main object of this sand lesson, viz., to 
teach elevation measurements. He asks, How high is 
the Brocken ? The boys answer, 1150 meters. The next 
question was atest one. The pupils know ¢o what the 
measurement is made in finding the height of the Broc- 
ken, but there is vagueness and uncertainity as to from 
what it is made, The reader could doubtless find adults 
who have studied geography not a little, and yet are un- 
able to say precisely what is meant, for example, by the 
statement that Mount Washington is over 6000 feet high. 
Some of the boys, in this class, thought the top of the 
Brocken is 1150 meters higher than the base ; and hence, 
in climbing the mountain, that one would actually have 
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to climb 1150 meters. Others thought the Brocken is 
1150 meters above Jena. Others there were who were 
not satisfied with either theory. It was recalled that on 
the familiar Saale bridge in Jena, an inscription states 
that that point is 150 meters above the sea. Soon all 
are agreed that the Brocken is only 1000 metersghigher 
than Jena, and the important fact is objectively and viv- 
idly shown that all land elevations are measured from 
the sea-level. 

A space of level ground, in the angle between the 
sand-pile and the wall, is taken to represent the sea- 
level. Then a space is cleared beside it, on the boards 
on which the sand is piled, and this represents the low- 
land. Nexta higher sand level is taken for the hill 
land. And, finally, the highest sand summit represents 
the mountain land. 

The teacher choses the lesson by connecting these 
various levels with a chalk-line on the wall. 

Every lesson is made an exercise in the right use of 
language, oral and written. This language must be the 
expression of the pupil’s own thought. For example, 
the form of the Harz is discussed. Various answersare 
given, the best of which is “ Likea big egg” or “It isegg- 
shaped.” The teacher here suggests the word “ oval.” 
Comparison of the Harz with other mountains brings 
out at length the statement that it is a “‘ mountain-mass.”” 
A pupil then embodies these facts in the sentence, 
“The Harz is a mountain-mass, and forms a great oval.” 
The patience of the teacher in working and marting un- 
til the child gets clear concepts, and the skill of the 
child afterwards in gathering up these concepts into 
well formed statements, excite alike the admiration of 
the visitor. 

I witnessed a written exercise on the Harz which in- 
volved language training of quite a different kind from 
the oral lessons which preceded. The object was to 
sum up, in an exercise-book, with pen and ink (no 
lead pencils are used), neatly, fully, but in a very con- 
densed form, all that had been thus far learned. 

The aim now was not to get full sentences, as before, 
but to omit all except the essential word, The boys 
taxed their wits, like a man writing his first telegram, to 
find the most concise expressions. Even the title gave 
them some trouble. One little fellow suggested, “We 
will describe the Harz ;” another “ A description of the 
Harz.”” At length, however, they agreed upon simply, 
‘The Harz.” 

It was written first on the board, and then in each 
book. Then followed, in like manner, situation, form, 
direction, height, and divisions. The work was perfect 
as to punctuation, capitals, and spacing, and very neat 
as to penmanship. The exercise book plays an import- 
ant role in the German school, in general. Wherever 
the book is opened it shows the pupil af Ais dest. The 
pupil is face to face always with high standards. 

The drainage of the Harz was the subject of an in- 
tensely interesting lesson. The pupils see on their maps 
rivers flowing through deep valleys. How were these 
valleys formed? Questions draw out the fact that as 
rain falls, most of the water soaks into the ground, and 
reappears in springs. 

The boys name certain springs they know ; some of 
them high up on the hillside. The teacher turns a tin 
basin upside down, and places some gravel and moss on 
it. He then pours water on top. The Water quickly 
runs off. This illustrates the conditions on the bald, 
stony mountains around Jena. Not enough water is 
held to support vegetation. He then illustrates the 
different nature of the Harz, by adding clay and moss 
to the gravel, and then pouring on water. The water, 
after a short time begins to trickle down the sides and 
to form little gutters. The effect of water in cutting 
deep valleys is discussed. The Harz is found to be well- 
watered and well-wooded. 

Thus the boys advance step by step, very slowly, 
making their geography as they go. It is an affair of the 
reason, and not of the memory. 

Not being able to follow the lessons farther, I asked 
the teacher if they were nearly through with the Harz ! 
*“ Only well begun,” he replied. ‘‘ We must now take up. 
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the vegetable, and animal life in the Harz; the people, 
their towns, customs, the leading industries, such as 
mining ; art, as shown in interesting old churches ; and 
especially the history, mythology, and literature associ- 
ated with the Harz. We will devote at least two months, 
in all, to the study of this region.” “But,” I said, “you 
will not have time to study much of the earth’s surface 
in this exhaustive manner.” “ It will not be necessary,” 
he answered ; “ the knowledge and power the pupils ac- 
quire in the study of one region they can apply to any 
other.”’ 

This series of lessons will be followed ky an excur- 
sion tothe Harz. The pupils, teachers, and practice 
teachers, will all go on this excursion, which will occupy 
ten days or two weeks. An excursion to some place of 
interest is made every year by the members of thesem- 
inary. The choice of the Harz this summer has led the 
teacher, whose work is here referred to, to make a spe- 
cial study, in advance, of that region. 

Jena, Germany, May 16, 1804. 


¥ 
Ethical Bearings of Nature Study. 


By WiLpur S, JACKMAN., 


The purpose of all education and of every factor in 
education is to develop character. Character is de- 
termined by the power of the individual to ascertain 
and maintain his place in the great scheme of created 
things, and it is based upon intelligence and motive. 

True study is but the perpetual seeking of one’s 
place in nature. Ignorance of natural law on the part 
of the many has always led to the perversion of it on the 
part of the few, and this has made possible the subjec- 
tion of both mind and body. Only as man bas made 
intelligent study of nature has he risen in the fullness 
of life. 

Nature study is the first necessity and an inalienable 
right of the child. By the shimmering light, through 
the tremulous air, and to his inquisitive touch she 
speaks to him in his earliest moments when even his 
mother strives vainly to be understood. With these 
initial touches, education begins, and, as contact with 
nature widens, the senses quicken, the judgment 
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Strengthens, the rational imagination grows, and the 
thoughts which come into the mind, as it contemplates 
the mutual adaptations of the different parts of nature, 
and their relations to the whole are, in their suggestion 
of infinite law, the loftiest that can possess the human 
soul, 

Slowly has science work made its way into the schools 
and into a place in public thought. At first its whole 
value was supposed to lie in the training of the senses ; 
then as a discipline for the reasoning powers; then as 
a basis for rational imagination and the final question, 
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still under debate, is as to its value in moral culture. 
But the mind is a unit, and it acts as a whole, and, in 
thus acting in its entirety, the moral nature is always 
involved. In no complete mental effort is the moral 
nature a non-participant, nor can it remain inactive or 
indifferent. The value of any particular study is in its 
reactive effect, and the mind as a whole receives this as 
whole, and not in one part or another. 

The search for truth in whatever domain of thought 
is intrinsically moral. All study of truth leads to the 
same goal, namely, the determination of the proper 
relations of the individual. Whether the pupil studies 
the life of George Washington or the life of a tree, the 
motive is precisely the same. And when the natural 
harmony that exists between the man and his surround- 
ings is recognized and appreciated, and when the 
natural harmony that exists between the tree and its 
surroundings is recognized and appreciated, in the re- 
active effect, the same moral uplift, the same meaning 
for “ought” is obtained from both. This claim would 
not be made for tree study as too often conducted, 
which stops on the plane of mere dissection and de- 
scription, any more than it would be made for the 
study of Washington when it stops with date of birth . 
and death and the number of years spent in war, and 
the President’s chair. Each phase of study comple- 
ments the other; the truth obtained from either source 
alone lacks wholeness, and is incapable of being trans- 
muted into genuine character except in the presence 
of the other, and in combination withit. Moral degen- 
eratton leading to crime, and physical deterioration 
leading to disease, are not due to ignorance of the facts 
relating to human conduct on the one hand, and to 
ignorance of the facts of science on the other, but to 
ignorance of the relations which both sets of facts bear 
to each other—not directly—but through the indi- 
vidual. Character growth lies along that resultant 
which is determined by the reactive effect of all 
study. 


a 
Ethical Bearings of Number Study. 


By Ernst RICHARD. 


To the superficial observer there seems to be very 
little of the ethical element in mathematics. Still there 
is a moral side even to the daily lesson in arithmetic or 
aigebra or geometry of the oldschool. No other branch 
of the curriculum could replace number work as a means 
of training the pupils in that quality which forms the 
base for scientific, or correct, thinking and accuracy. In 
fact each problem isa lesson in accuracy, erder, honesty, 
carefulness, truthfulness. Any false step taken will 
show itself inevitably in the end; lack of carefulness 
and accuracy will cause mistakes and delays. Any dis- 
honesty is brought home to the offender. 

But the true educative value of number work does not 
depend only on these intrinsic qualities, but also and ac- 
curately on the manner in which it is taught. The 
teacher must not allow the children to believe that they 
have to do with mere abstractions, which has nothing at 
all to do with the other branches of study, or to foster 
the idea that arithmetic is taught for, what people call 
its “practical * value only, praciical meaning here giving 
the best preparation for making dollars and cents. A 
glance over the problems found in our school books 
will show that this idea is prominent at least with the 
text-book makers. There is none of all the studies 
which takes up so much of the pupils’ time as arithmetic; 
the solving of such problems appears to the majority 
the most difficult, and most important task in school 
life ; no wonder that the almighty dollar plays such 
prominent part in the adult life of the pupil whose men- 
tal diet consisted for years chiefly in the answering of 
questions like: ‘How much canI get for so much 
money ?” of profit or loss, interest, real-estate transac- 
tions, brokerage, discount, etc. 

While such problems as connect the school work with 
the world outside ought not to be entirely banished, the 
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teacher should keep in mind that perhaps of all the 
branches, arithmetic may best be guarded against an iso- 
lated position amongst the school studies; that, on the 
contrary, no other branch may be as easily connected 
with every part of the curriulum and help to maintain 
that educational unity which is the most essential pos- 
tulate for character building. 

Number, measurement, reduction to a mathematical 
expression of truth, represents an imporant stage of all 
scientific investigation. It is well known that Herbart, 
with success, tried to fix the varying phenomena of psy- 
chology in algebraic formule. It is in the field of 
science that the pupil should learn to apply number, 
where he will see that not in questions of debit and 
credit it plays its most prominent part, but that it is 
most valuable in furthering the development of human 
intelligence, that it is a most powerful factor in the 
evolution of the race. Similar problems to those pro- 
posed by W. S. Jackman, taken from the realm of the 
natural sciences, may be easily found in the service of 
other studies. I quote, for illustration, one set of Mr. 
Jackman’s problems which so admirably connect the 
training in the observation powers with practice in 
number work : 


“Study of soil: absorption of water. 1. Twenty 
grams of soil will absorb how many grams of water? 2. 
Twenty grams of soil will absorb what part of its 
weight of water? 3. Whatistheratio of twenty grams 
of dry soil to the water it will absorb? 4. Dry soil 
will absorb what per cent. of its weight in water ??’ 
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Geography should prove a mine for similar pro- 
blems ; an instance: 1. Give number of people in the 
U. S. who live in cities with a population of more than 
100,000 inhabitants. 2. What part of the whole popula- 
tion is living in such cities? 3. What is the ratio of 
these to those living in smaller towns and in the coun- 
try? 4. What per cent. of inhabitants live in such 
cities ? 

These same problems could be applied to single 
states, comparisons between different states, between 
the number of inhabitants in cities and country and the 
value of different products, and many other questions 
of interest within the scope of the child’s power. 

The more advanced the pupil in school the more op- 
portunity is offered for this kind of work; while it is 
not necessary to mention physics which is in,ssome of its 
parts to be considered a mathematical science pure and 
simple we may refer even to grammar as a field for the 
application of arithmetical processes. Instead of learn- 
ing rules from grammars, or standing on the authori- 
ties of dictionaries, a pupil may make very well limited 
observations about the frequency of occurrence of cer- 
tain words, phrases, idioms, constructions in standard 
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authors, and by practicing ratio and percentage settle 
for himself questions of linguistic correctness. 

Its application in manual training and drawing is 
obvious. 

Arithmetic taught in this way will make money-mak- 
ing a less prominent aim in life; applied to the immedi- 
ate interests of the pupils, it will lose a great deal of its 
dryness; its connection with the other branches will 
help to give the mind that consciousness of unity, which 
is to character what the backbone is to the body. 

Hoboken, (N. J.) Academy, June,’94. 


. 
The Place of the Three R’s in the 
Educative School. 
By C. B. GILBERT. 


The term “the Three R’s” has become almost a 
classic and stands for the “ practical man’s” view of 
the essentials of education. It represents generically 
those mechanic arts by which man communicates ideas. 
The original list, reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic (observe the 
“ practical man’s” brevity in spelling) has been some- 
what enlarged by the addition of grammar, drawing, 
modeling, and construction, but the struggle is still 
about the original Three R’s. It is a question of 
values. 

What is the place of these practical arts in a scheme 
of educational values? that is, in a properly arranged 
course of study? Are they, as the hard-headed and 
hard-fisted founders of the school system claim, the 
essentials of education? Are they merely necessary 
incidents ? 

They are not the essentials, since no art from its na- 
ture can be essential. An art isa means or method of 
expression and receives its vaiue primarily from the 
idea which it expresses ; secondarily, from the truthful- 
ness with which it expresses the idea. This is as true 
of the higher arts, sculpture, music, and painting as of 
the common, every-day arts reading and writing. 

But if not essential, these arts are necessary both to 
right and wise living, which is the end of education, and 
to the acquisition of the very essentials of education 
itself. They are not the treasure but they are the open 
sesame, ‘The mistake which has all along been made in 
the schools is not in teaching the three R’s nor in 
teaching them well, but in giving them undue promi- 
nence; treating them as essential, out of proportion 
and out of relation. 

Nothing is more important in education than the pre- 
servation of correct standards of values. It is import- 
ant if we wish to give the child correct views of life. 
Man’s life is but the reflection of his habits of thought. 
If, during all the period of rapid growth and mental 
plasticity, his habits of thought are superficial, if he is 
led to place the surface above the reality, the art above 
the idea, acquisition above character, what hope is there 
that in after life the man and the citizen will reverse 
these habits and take a correct view of life ? 

Unless the material of his education is presented to 
him in its true relations, form as form, content as con- 
tent, he goes into life so trained for mistakes that 
either he must effect with great difficulty a complete 
revolution of his mental furnishing or fail. This is not 
transcendental philosophy, it is good sound sense. A 
true conception of material and spiritual values as an 
equipment for life is worth more to the child than the 
most perfect knowledge possible of all the arts. 

Yet, as I have said, reading, writing, and arithmetic 
must be taught and theroughly taught. How then can 
a teacher, filled with high ambitions and possessing cor- 
rect educational ideais, be true to these ideals and yet 
escape martyrdom to school authorities or to that half- 
wise, half-foolish, cruel, ungrateful, spasmodically af- 
fectionate body, the public? 

The answer is very simple, so simple that it hardly 
needs stating. It is by a correct grouping of subjects 
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so that form appears as form, and content as content ; 
the school anticipating in its arrangements the relations 
of the larger life to come. Thatisall. No new ma- 
chinery is needed. It all rests upon the spirit of the 
teacher. If she appreciates the real end of her work, 
the development of character and creation of true ideals 
in the child, she will deal with the various subjects in 
the school curriculum as means to this higher end, and 
the child will unconsciously become accustomed to see 
a higher aim in all that he does, and he will come to es- 
teem the arts at their true value as means to higher 
ends. As I have already intimated, the cultivation of 
the habit of thought is everything. 

I will illustrate with reference to the subjects sever- 
ally: One of the three R’s which has been most em- 
phasized and has possibly produced most mischief is 
arithmetic. There is not space here to discuss the 
value of arithmetic as a study. It has its value and we 
may as well admit the fact and see if it can in any way 
be lifted out of the rut of absolute materialism into 
which it has sunk, and can be made to teach any higher 
lesson than that of money getting. It is certainly less 
easily co-ordinated with noble topics than any of the 
other arts, yet it is not necessarily so sordid. 

The most that the teacher can do is to select prob- 
lems which are not purely commercial and financial. 
Arithmetic certainly opens to the mind a broad field. 
It is really the key to the physical universe. The 
teacher who recognizes this can select in all grades 
problems from the work in nature study, from history 
especially, from the larger sciences, which will broaden 
the child. She can, with the younger children espe- 
cially, emphasize giving instead of receiving, and can 
while she teaches the mathematical relations, thoroughly 
impress it upon the child that acquisition is not a virtue, 
but merely a material necessity ; and she can so em- 
phasize the other subjects in the cerriculum as to re- 
duce arithmetic to its proper place. 

Reading is the art by which we are able to receive 
the thought of others remote in time and space. It is 
the key to the recorded thought of mankind. It may 
be the most valuable of arts, for it unlocks to us those 
ideals which have elevated humanity and makes possi- 
ble a better lifefor us. Italso may unlock the kingdom 
of the devil. In these days when the daily press is 
reeking with impurity and when the newstands in every 
city of the land contain evil enough to corrupt the 
morals of all the youth of the city, simply to teach a 
child to read is not an unmixed good. It is like turn- 
ing him loose 1n a chemical laboratory, ignorant of the 
qualities of the various chemicals about him. In his 
attempt to find the elixir of life he may drink a deadly 
poison. 

In order that reading may help toward a better citi- 
zenship, the first essential is the selection of the read- 
ing matter. This is now comparatively easy. The 
markets are full of complete selections of choice litera- 
ture, adapted to children of all ages. Even if the 
school boards do not furnish it, a little zeal on the part 
of the teacher and the resulting enthusiasm on the 
part of the children will supply the lack. 

From the first grade through the high school nothing 
should be presented to the child as reading matter 
which is not choice literature, tending to elevate his 
taste and purify his ideals. It is safest to stick to the 
Classics. 

Second. This good literature having been selected, 
adapted to the comprehension of the child, it should be 
treated as good literature, and not as a series of read- 
ing lessons, The pupils should always be led to read 
for the value of the matter itself. Every reading les- 
son should be a study of literature in the true sense. 
I do not mean by this that petty picking to pieces of 
gems, which has been mis-called in our high schools 
and colleges the study of literature. Breaking a dia- 
mond witha hammer is not the best way to find out its 
beauties. But the teacher herself should first grasp the 
author’s thought and then delicately and insinuatingly 
lead the child to see and appreciate it. One thing will 
lead to another and the teacher who has not tried it 
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will be astonished to see with what enthusiasm and 
what intelligence the average class in any grade will 
study the author and his works, provided merely that 
the works presented be within the comprehension of 
the children, and that they be presented for their own 
worth. The child should read in school as he reads at 
home, as the adult reads for the thought of the author. 

But how about expression and pauses and articula- 
tion? If the children are once interested in the work 
presented to them they become at once desirous of 
presenting the thought which has pleased them, truly. 
They realize the need of the art, and it is easily taught. 
I know nothing more distressing than mechanical, 
though correct, inflection. But correct inflection, made 
easy because the child is anxious to give you a thought, 
is beautiful. 

Writing is certainly a mechanical art, the acquisition 
of which is a part of the child’s manual training. No 
one but the maddest pen-artist will claim for it any 
higher value. Hence, it should always be taught for 
the sake of expressing thought and by such expression. 
That is, the child should learn to write by writing that 
which the higher work of his life in school or out re- 
quires him to write; the technique then is simply 
taught. 

But a more important subject in immediate connec- 
tion with this is language. The same general principle 
applies to this which applies to reading. Language 
should be taught as the vehicle of thought and not for 
itself. First, stimulate the child to good thinking. 
That is most easily and best done in connection with 
other subjects of intrinsic value. The literature of 
which we have already spoken furnishes perhaps the 
best and most stimulating subject for the child’s thought. 
Certainly it constitutes one of the best materials for 
language lessons. 

After the child’s mind has been stimulated and his 
imagination aroused by the study of an author and of 
his works he has no lack of thought about the author. 
He should then be encouraged to express the thought 
he has, should be led to believe that it is worth expres- 
sion and that it deserves the very best expression which 
art can give. That done, he is ready for technical in- 
struction in the art. 

Grammar and rhetoric, like penmanship, are seen to 
be necessities for the higher end and their definite study 
is hence free from all thought of drudgery. 

The study of history presents other interesting and 
inspiring topics for the same use. For the young child 
especially, the study of nature, not technical, but as 
man’s environment, is on one of the very best topics 
for the development of the child’s powers, and hence 
as a basis for language leszons. But it should be clearly 
comprehended by the teacher that these are the real 
relations. That literature and history and the study of 
nature are not introduced as sugar coating for the 
bitter pill, language, but that they are the real thing 
and that language, writing, reading, drawing, and the 
other arts are only secondary. 

I have seen language lessons based upon those nobler 
subjects which were so evidently language iessons that 
it seemed like a prostitution of the noble to the base. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. The arts must be 
taught, and thoroughly, but they must be taught as 
means to ends, and the child’s mind must continually 
be kept upon those noble themes which shall lift his 
ideals, give him correct and pure habits of thought, and 
show to him the various elements of intellectual and 
moral life in their true relations. This needs no new 
machinery. It simply needs teachers who believe in it 
and who live in the higher world. No teacher should 
be discouraged at this because the very study of the 
subjects themselves will be found to be a source of in- 
spiration, and such an incentive to moral growth that 
she will be astonished at her own development. 

Teacher, bowed down by the drudgery of routine, 
carrying through vour life the corpses of the three R’s, 
try to resurrect them by breathing into them a higher 
and purer life and the results will surpass your belief. 

St. Paul, Minn,, June,'94. 
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Studies and Occupations. 
SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 7 AND 9. 
By T. G. Rooper. 


It is the aim of this paper to indicate the lines on 
which improvement may be effected in the instruction 
of children between the ages of seven and nine. I de- 
cline at the outset to recognize the three R’s as the 
essence of elementary education, and shall explain what 
in the range of elementary studies I conceive to be 
more worthy of emphasis than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

For the three R’s I substitute nature and human na- 
ture as the epitome of educational studies. Of these 
twins neither should be neglected, although the latter is 
the more important. Until lately while little attention 
was paid even to human nature, nature received no at- 
tention at all. As soon as the scholar entered the 
school the door was shut behind him on nature. 

Nevertheless in suppressing the exaggerated em- 
phasis which has been unintentionally directed to me- 
chanical exercises in the ‘three R’s,” I am convinced 
that studies in nature and human nature will carry with 
them the acquisition of power to read, write, and cipher 
in a manner which will satisfy the most mechanical of 
examiners so long as he remembers that examinations 
were made for the child and not the child for examina- 
tions. 














T. G. ROOPER. “2 
In the primary grades the first aim of the teacher 
must be to develop the best side of human nature in his 
scholars, and this can only be done by making them ac- 
quainted through literary studies with the best side of 
human nature among their fellow-creatures. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN ACQUIRING FACTS AND EXPRESSING 
FACTS. 

In dealing with those subjects which have a direct 
bearing upon either nature or human nature, an import- 
ant distinction must be drawn between instruction in 
facts and instruction in /amguage—language without 
which the child cannot clearly comprehend facts or 
communicate them to others. 

The distinction between the study of facts and the 
study of language is obscured because the study of lan- 
guage itself, from a particular point of view, happens to 
include some of the most important facts which can 
possibly be studied. 

The analysis of children’s studies may be carried 
further. We may draw a distinction between the pro- 
cess of acquiring facts from the lips of the teacher and 
the processes of expresssing facts by speech or hand. 
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The first training of the child must be based upon 
systematic cultivation of the powers of observation and 
imagination. Closely interwoven with these is the cul- 
tivation of powers of describing in correct language 
what is observed or imagined. The manual training 
supports and amplifies both the faculty of observation 
and the faculty of expression. 

For the purpose of the teacher it is no disadvantage 
that what I have called lessons in facts cannot be sev- 
ered as by the stroke of a sharp knife from lessons in 
language. In the early stages of education a sense of 
the connection and the mutual relation of various 
branches of study is hard to establish in the child’s 
mind. The main fault of the present routixe in the 
lower grades is the isolated way in which each subject 
is treated. Doubdtless, for the advanced student, the 
isolation of his study is indispensable to a thorough 
knowledge of its detail. In the early stages of mental 
exercise this isolation of the various branches of study 
from one another tends to hinder the harmonious de- 
velopment of the faculties. 

The first and most important kind of learning, then, 
is that of “things and their names,” which is, unfortu- 
nately, very liable to be confused with the study of the 
“names of things.” Thestudy of “things and their 
names” comes first ; it should be followed, and toa great 
extent accompanied, by a study both of the names of 
things and the ways of making correct predications by 
aid of those names. 


ACQUIREMENT OF FACTS. 


I. Stories from Home Life and History.—What, then, 
are the “things and theirnames” with which our study 
should commence? I would put, in the first place, the 
narration to the class (or, if the teacher finds narration 
uncongenial, reading aloud before the class), stories 
like Mrs. Gatty’s “ Parables from Nature ;” Jean Inge- 
low’s “Stories told to a Child; “ Fables of AZsop ;” 
stories of kindness to animals ; stories of courage and 
strength of character, especially in little children, and 
Grimm's “ Household Tales.” By aid of questions of 
the right sort the children may be led to express their 
answers in complete s ‘ntences, and in this way they will 
gradually acquire considerable power of expressing 
themselves iu correct English, while their ears will be 
trained to detect common defects of grammar, pronun- 
ciation, and syntax. It is clear that all stories of this 
kind are centered in the home and home-life, and the 
family, the axis round which all early teaching should 
revolve. These lessons will make most if not all chil- 
dren reflect, and they will be also directly useful as lan- 
guage lessons. No lesson to young children is com- 
plete unless it teaches them, besides other things, these 
two additional ones—reflection and expression of their 
thoughts. I do not except either number, or music, or 
even handwork. It is much more difficult to teach 
children to talk English than to pass in reading. Yet 
those who cannot talk English can rarely follow the 
sense of a good English book with sufficient ease to 
make the study of English literature a pleasure. 

Next to stories such as I have described, but again 
by no means sharply divided from them, I would place 
stories from history,and while I would give the preference 
to stories that are connected with the locality in which 
the child lives, I would also appeal to the histories of 
nations, and especially of Greece and Rome. Many of 
the stories of both Greek and Roman heroism are as 
near to the understanding of the simplest child as are 
the reminiscences ot his grandmother. No boy, or 
girl either, can listen to the story of the faith of Romu- 
lus, the courage of Scoevola, the sacrifice of Curtius, or 
Spartan endurance and heroism without being elvated 
and inspired by these examples. These stories, if care- 
fully narrated, like those to which I have previovsly al- 
luded, will also train the children to reflect and to use 
their own speech organs and quicken the sense of hear- 
ing. The advantage of such stories is that they are 
worth the concentrated attention of adults as well as 
of children, and time spent in working them up need 
not be grudged. 
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Geography.—An introduction to geography shvoald 
be made by means of conversational lessons on the con- 
struction of plans and maps of the school and neighbor- 
hood, and on relief models of the locality. Inasmuch 
as this study may be based upon simple but convenient 
measurement, it forms a valuable connecting link be- 
tween modern scientific methods and descriptive knowl- 
edge. 

The first aim of these local maps is not so much to 
convey a knowledge of the names of streets or villages, 
but rather to show the method by which hills, rivers, 
roads, and places are laid down on a map. 

The abstract is being taught through the concrete, 
and that is why the first maps and models to be studied 
should be those of the child’s own neighborhood and 
not of some remote and unknown region, or, worse still, 
of an imaginary district. 

The youngest children of the junior standards will be 
able to reflect with interest, and even pleasure, as they 
follow on a map the course of the stream which they 
have themselves walked along, that there is a reason 
for every wide-spreading flowery meadow and every 
overhanging rock, and that causes which they cannot 
explain without help, they can ascertain by asking their 
teacher. 

Stories of explorations on the Nile, in Australia, or in 
the Polar regions, if briefly told and well illustrated, will 
interest the ycungest children and enlarge their ideas. 

Plants and Animals.—Connected with the study of the 
surface of the ground should be some acquaintance 
with the common birds, beasts, fishes, and: insects, which 
they may meet with or pick up in their walks. Noschool 
should be without its aquarium or its vivarium, and the 
children may be relied on to bring, when required, cats 
or rabbits or doves, to illustrate special lessons. At 
this stage of their study the children should concern 
themselves more with what an animal is like, what it 
does, and what it eats, and how it breathes, swims, or 
flies, than with reasons and explanations; such discus- 
sions belong to a later period of school life. Classifica- 
tion, too, should be incidental, as a thing led up to in 
the last resort rather than the primary object. Plants 
and animals should not be abstracted from their natu- 
ral surroundings, as when studied in laboratories, but 
in the closest connection withthem. The living organ- 
ism should be studied as part of the panorama which 
surrounds the child, in which he is himself included, 
and not as a specimen in a museum, dried and ticketed. 

As it is an object not to be lost sight of 1n all the in- 
struction of young children to connect subject with 
subject, studies in natural history should contain con- 
duct lessons and cultivate a desire to be kind to ani- 
mals and avoid giving unnecessary pain. The teacher's 
skill in managing young children consists largely in 
finding ways of connecting together not merely the 
parts of one study, but different studies with each 
other. 

Number.—Instead of monotonous exercise in addi- 
tion and subtraction of numbers, so large that they pre- 
sent no picture to the child’s mind whatever, I would 
urge teachers to commence with a recapitulation of the 
analysis of number between 1 and 20, aided by the ball- 
frame, number pictures, cubes, and varied devices for 
making the study concrete instead of abstract, and in- 
telligent instead of mechanical. This visual study should 
be accompanied by much varied oral application and 
easy reckoning. 

I would have practice in all the four so-called rules 
worked out at first in low figures uot exceeding 
three times twelve. I would have the usual signs (+ — 
x +) for addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
sion taught by the actual use of them and not by explan- 
ations. I would teach the way of representing the op- 
eration of division by position ; I mean by writing the 
dividend over the divisor, for this would familiarize the 
children with the mode of writing vulgar fractions as 
well as half-dollars and quarters. The idea ofa fraction 
should be, without explanation of it, implanted in the 
mind by actual exercises in measuring and cutting up 
in equal pieces. The common confusion in thought be- 
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tween measuring wholes and severing wholes should be 
made impossible by concrete practice in the two pro- 
cesses. The children should try how often a six-inch 
rule will measure a yard-stick, and also into how many 
strips of six inches they can cut up a yard of paper. 
They will see with their hands that measuring is a differ- 
ent process from dividing, although both processes may 
lead to the same numerical answer. The distinction is 
important, as I think a good deal of dubious social phi- 
losophy at the present day is based cn a confusion be- 
tween them. There are things which you can measure 
but not divide, and one of these is credit. 

The use of the decimal notation should be taught at 
this stage. There should also be exercises in practical 
weighing and practice in estimating weight. A varied 
occupation of great use would be the arrangement of 
half a dozen or eight little bags of sand containing re- 
spectively 4 oz., } 0z., 2 0z., 1 0z., 14 0z., 1} 02., 12 02z., 
20z. With practice, children might learn to estimate 
these weights with a considerable degree of accuracy. 
The first practice consists in trying to arrange the bags 
in order of their weight. The younger the children the 
more delicate is the sense of fine distinctions, and the 
older the scholar the harder it becomes to teach him to 
take notice of them. 

Constant application of the knowledge of number to 
the common occupations of daily life would accustom 
the children to deal readily with all those sums which 
require thought, and even those which involve two op- 
erations, such as first adding and then multiplying. As 
useful practice and a good way of connecting the num- 
ber lesson with reading, I recommend the plan of writ- 
ing on the blackboard . story containing some simple 
numerical statement which the class will reckon after 
reading. 

I attach great importance to the classification of the 
science of number under the head of instruction in ob- 
jects, because, although in its advanced stage it is the 
most abstract of all knowledge, in the beginning it 
ought to be kept as concrete as possible. I should com- 
mence it with the study of objects from a particular 
point of view—that is, in their numerical aspect. The 
study of number should be carefully and systematically 
kept in view during the instruction which is given in 
other subjects. For example, in the plan of the school, 
the construction and use of the scale will form also a 
number lesson. So also in the study of the plan of the 
neighborhood number knowledge may be no less use- 
fully applied. The local map showing neighboring 
towns and villages, suggests the application of the 
knowledge of number in measuring distances and in 
finding out how long it will take to walk to some place 
at two miles, three miles, or four miles an hour and 
similar exercises. 

The comparative lengths of neighboring rivers or 
the height of neighboring hills suggests the use of 
subtraction in'a concrete form. The connection be- 
tween elementary geography and the study of number 
is obvious, but the truth is there are few conversational 
lessons, whether in history or natural history, or even 
stories descriptive of family life, where applications of 
the knowledge of number may not be introduced in a 
natural and interesting manner. The intelligent appre- 
hension of number has been much hindered by the iso- 
lated position which the study has usually occupied in 
the school routine. 

Substances and Forces.—As a useful souice for lessons 
in substances and forces I strongly advise a description 
of a number of simple and interesting experiments 
which are performed without.special apparatus and can 
be mostly repeated by children at home. They famil- 
iarize the learners with substances and forces which they 
will afterwards in higher standards or schools study 
with precision and completeness. They may be play, 
but they are play with a purpose and usefully relieve the 
strain of more «xacting studies. As one example: Tom 
Tit bids you take two fresh eggs, boil the one hard 
and leave the other uncooked. By aid of a strong 
elastic band passed round the longer axis you can fas- 
ten either egy on the end of a string. Then tie the 
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strings to a gas bracket and fet the eggs hang down 


side by side. Then give each egg a sharp twist and let 
the children watch them spin. Now lay hold of both 
eggs and stop their spinning. One of them as soon as 
you release it begins to spin again. Let them guess 
whether it is the boiled or the unboiled egg. Then ex- 
plain the reason. 


EXPRESSION OF FACTS. 


Connection of Reading and Object Lessons.—I1 now come 
to those subjects which are primarily concerned with 
the expression of facts, although, as I have said, they 
are not sharply divided from those which deal chiefly 
with the acgutrement of facts. The chief of these is the 
practical study of the English language. The aim of 
it is to understand, speak, and write English. Whatso- 
ever is not essential to this aim is not a necessary part 
of the routine of work in elementary schools. 

The first steps in the study of English are conversa- 
tional object lessons in which the children learn to an- 
swer oral questions in complete sentences. The same 
object lesson should be given more than once for differ- 
ent purposes. The first time it will be given with the 
view of imparting interesting information by the judi- 
cious guidance of the children’s powers of observation. 
When the facts have been acquired, and the children’s 
minds have been stored with a set of mental images, the 
lesson may be given again with a special view to the 
formation of the verbal expression for thoseimages, It 
may be used a third time for a writing or transcription 
lesson with the view of showing children how to ex- 
press in writing words and sentences which they have 
dealt with orally. ¢ 

The first point is to procure an answer from each 
child, which shall be clearly uttered, deliberate, and au- 
dible to all the class. The emphasis also must be 
rightly placed. The teacher should then proceed by 
the method of analysis. He starts from a sentence, 
short but complete, descriptive of some fact that has 
been noted either in an object ora picture. Then the sen- 
tence is shown to be made up of separate words, which 
may be chalked on the blackboard and the number of 
them counted. Then one of the words may be shown 
to be made up of syllables. Finally, a one-syllabled 
word may be divided into sounds, and thus we get to 
word-building, which is the basis of all language study. 
By dividing words so far as possible according to their 
etymology—that is, by separating the stem of the word 
from its affix and suffix, you may prepare the child un- 
consciously for the more advanced study of English 
composition. 

When a few sentences have been correctly worked out 
and written up on the blackboard, the children may copy 
them ona slate. When copied they should be read out 
aloud by some of the children individually so that the 
teacher may see whether the right emphasis has been 
caught or not. On this plan good reading will be seen 
to be a kind of good talking. If reading lessons were 
thus based. on varied object teaching, the children 
would acquire the command of a far larger vocabulary, 
both for reading and speaking, than they derive from 
the exclusive use of readers in which the vocabulary is 
studiously limited. 

Forms of Sentences.—By degrees the different forms of 
sentences will be noted, and if noted may be easily 
named, for a technical name is only tiresome and diffi- 
cult when you have to learn it before making acquaint- 
ance with the thing signified by it. Teach things and 
their names—things first and then their names—and 
thelessonis not dry. It isnot, however, atall necessary 
to insist on the use of technical nomenclature. When 
attractive stories, such as Grimm’s “ Household Tales” 
are reproduced in sentences made up by the class, the 
children will soon learn to mark the difference between 
“You are right,” “Are you right?” “ Do it right.” 
They will easily recognize the change in the order of 
words according as they express a statement, a ques- 
tion, or a command, and they will soon understand the 
meaning of the full stop, the note of interrogation, and 
the note of exclamation, to say nothing of commas. 
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They will also learn the importance of the order of 
words in a sentence and reflect upon the difference be- 
tween “I may do it” and “ May I do it?” 

These things will, as it were, slide into the mind im- 
perceptibly in the ordinarv course of the daily use of 
language as applied to the expression of facts or the re- 
production of narrative. 

Connection between Reading, Writing and Speaking.—The 
true preparation for the reading lesson is object teach- 
ing, so that from the study of fact we pass to the ex- 
pression of the factin acorrect sentence. The next stage 
is to express the oral sentence in a written form on the 
blackboard. Lastly, the learner passes back from the 
written sentence to the oral answer and so to the ob- 
ject. The links in the chain should be gone over both 
ways. The teacher after examining before the class a 
picture, say of a waterfall, will write on the blackboard 
a few sentences descriptive of it. These sentences the 
children will read, and they will afterwards point out 
in the picture the objects which have been described in 
words. After reading, the next stage is to transcribe the 
sentences from the blackboard onto the slate or paper. 
Thus, while at first, speaking passes into reading, and 
reading into writing, afterward writing passes into read- 
ing and reading into speaking. The three exercises are 
closely connected and interwoven. 

The next stage which, however, belongs to the second 
year, is the connection between spelling and writing, in 
which the sentence is not transcribed from a black- 
board or book, but taken down direct from the lips of a 
person reading it ; that is dictation. Dictation is not 
a mere exercise in spelling. It includes practice in 
catching and recognizing words and following the mean- 
ing of a passage read, 

Grammar and Composition—As a further introduction 
to the practical use of English I believe that if 
an object or a picture has been carefully studied, and 
the facts about it stated in simple sentences and written 
on the blackboard, children will be able to do progres- 
sive exercises like the following : 

(2) Write down the names of, say, six things which 
have been learnt about the picture or object, ¢. ¢g., A 
“Seaside Scene.””—Spade, sand, sea, water, ship, sail. 

(4) Write down short sentences about the things, ¢. g., 
“The girls dig in the sand.” 

In the latter exercise the correction will deal with five 
points : 

(1) The meaning of the sentence. (Is it sense ?) 

(2) The form of the sentence and the position of the 
words. (Does the child say what he means to say ?) 

(3) The form of the words. (Spelling.) 

(4) The stops, full-stop, or mark of question. 
tals. 

(5) Writing, finish, and joining of letters. 

Recitation —Closely connected with the reading les- 
son, if reading is what I have described it, a kind of 
good talking isrecitation. Many teachers already make 
a good deal out of this subject, but I wish that the 
thoughtful preparation which is given to it in a few 
schools was the rule in all. I think that it is quite 
worth while for every one, and especially teachers, to 
go through ashort course of elocutionary exercises. 
There is really nothing short of actual original compo- 
sition which so makes the student realize the meaning 
of a poem, as having to recite it with due emphasis. 

Music.—-1 should like to find the songs sung by stand- 
ards I. and II. closely connected with thestudies. Hu- 
mor should by no means be omitted. I often think that 
time must be wasted in memorizing the words of songs. 
Could not the time spent be better filled with musical 
exercises and a greater variety of songs if they were 
read from a song book? The children should be 
helped to read the words of the song by the usual 
word-building exercises, and in this way reading 
lessons would assist the music lessons. I do not 
think it would be very difficult to find points in con- 
nection between the songs which are sung and some of 
the branches of oral instruction, so that music as well 
as other studies may be an integral part of the whole 
course and not an ornamental appendage. 
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Drawing.—Drawing, I think, like music and number, 
has suffered by being isolated from otherstudies. Surely 
handwriting, for one thing, should be taught in connec- 
tion with drawing. I have observed persons who cared 
little for drawing while it was a mere exercise in copy- 
ing curved lines take great interest in it when they 
were taught to utilize their skill, while acquiring it, in 
some practical way. 

There are many simple objects— they must, of course, 
for this purpose be simple objects—which a child who 
has used a pencil at all may attempt to draw; as ex- 
amples, I would give the strap-shaped petal of the dan- 
delion for a child who has been examining that flower 
under the teacher’s direction. 

If children try to reproduce both by word of mouth 
or by pencil, or,as Mr. Alma-Tadema would have it, by 
brush, some fact which the judicious selection of the 
teacher has brought under their notice, they will take 
an interest in fact, language, and drawing far greater 
than when they study the three in isolation. 

Natural Science, Philology, and Art are not one pro- 
fession but three professions. In the beginning it is 
not so. The preliminary studies for all three should be 
interwoven. At that stage the three are one. 

Handwork.--Connected and intimately associated 
with drawing should be handwork. The best exercises 
for a primary school appear to be modeling and cut- 
ting out shapes from exact measurement in paper or 
even cardboard. 

Many teachers are busy at the present time in devis- 
ing courses of modeling and cardboard work suitable 
for youny children. It 1s too early at present to insist 
on the absolute superiority of any one of these schemes, 
if indeed uniformity in the matter is really desirable. 
Meanwhile everyone who makes serious and intelligent 
experiments in this direction is deserving well of his 
country. 

Playground and Games.— 
Drill ought surely to be intro- 
duced into every school, and 
some pains should be taken to 
help the children to play 
games in the playground. I 
observe that while in some 
schools the children find out 
games for themselves, in many 
cases they run aimlessly about, 
amusing themselves in a very 
aimless, spiritless, and unin- 
teresting manner. 

There are so many games 
which groups of children from 
a dozen to sixty can take part 
in that it would be worth while 
for young teachers to show 
the children how to play them, 
After all, one of the most im- 
portant parts of early training 
is to learn to play fairly and 
without loss of temper in an 
exciting game. Although the 
moral value of games in the 
playground need by no means 
be explained to the piayers, 
they get all the advantages of 
the game without being aware 
that there is more purpose in it than mere amusement 
and pastime. 


THE VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL CONNECTION OF STUDIES 


IN THE TABLE, 


In presenting to you a table of studies and occu- 
pations suitable for the primary school you will see 
that besides suggesting a classification, which is not 
usual in this country, namely, studies in which facts are 
acquired as distinguished from studies in which facts 
are expressed, I have also suggested the heads of a speci- 
men group of studies sufficient for a week or ten days. 
I wish to illustrate a principle in the selection of the 
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subjects which I have here made. The principle is this 
Whereas in the syllabus of studies hitherto drawn up in 
most schools there is, as a rule, a connection between 
the successive lessons which are given in each separate 
subject, there is seldom any connection between the 
subjects themselves. 

In the geography of America, for instance, the scheme 
of lessons usually commences with the physical features 
and ends with the political divisions of the country. 
Thus, if the heads of the lessons on America are ar- 
ranged in a column, some connection will be apparent 
between each of them. The items will not follow at 
haphazard. 

A similar order will be noticeable in the study of 
history and most other subjects. The heads when 
arrarged in a vertical column will be seen to be con- 
nected. It has, however, not been the rule to attempt 
any connection between the geography lesson and the 
history lesson. A lesson in geography in the morning 
has not been connected with a lesson in history in the 
afternoon and the arithmetic lesson has had no bearing 
on either. 

In my table I have shown the kind of way in which it 
may be attempted to form links, or, at any rate, points 
of contact between the various studies of the day’s rou- 
tine, as well as between the previous and subsequent 
portions of the same particular study. 

For instance, on referring to my table you will see 
that the stories of The Lion and the Mouse and Poca- 
hontas both illustrate the virtues of gratitude and 
kindness (helpfulness). The exercises in reading, word- 
building, and transcription or dictation are connected 
with one of the stories. The recitation illustrates the 
same spirit of willingness to make the hearts of others 
glad. The song repeats the same theme. You will 
note what I call both vertical and horizontal connec- 
tions in the table of studies. 





“LEANING ON HIS NEIGHBOR,” 


Similarly in another sphere of thought the neighbor- 
ing river (or creek) is connected with the buttercups 
that grow along its waters, with the familiar fish which 
every boy can catch and keep in a glass for observation, 
with the simple experiment of the fountain showing 
the pressure of water, with the measurement of the 
river and drawing a plan of it to scale, with the draw- 
ing lesson in which a buttercup leaf is delineated, 
and with handwork in which buttetcup leaves are 
modeled. 

I do not expect to see this principle carried out with 
abject obedience. I might myself, for instance, have 


linked all the subjects into one group, whereas I have 
I am sure, however, that this 


divided them into two. 
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plan of connecting studies isa fruitful one if judiciously 
applied. 

Am I exaggerating when I maintain that my scheme 
of work would tend to humanize the children in a way 
that our present methods are repeatedly charged with 
failing todo? That my scheme would have been im- 
practicable some years ago I admit, but it is feasible 
to-day because the number of teachers who are not 
merely well educated but also accomplished is increas- 
ing rapidly. The elementary schools are blamed again 
and again because they do not sufficiently form the 
characters of children, and because the scholars on 
leaving have formed no taste for further study and no 
love of reading. 

That to many schools these accusations are wholly 
inapplicable, I gladly admit, but that there is truth in 
them I wish from the bottom of my heart that I couid 
conscientiously deny. 

In my scheme the children would receive more and 
better oral instruction, and that in connection with 
studies that help to form character, and although it 
would be quixotic to expect to turn out no bad boys 
and girls at all, at any rate we should be able, if we 
worked on these lines, to say that we had done all that 
our present knowledge of the subject of education en- 
ables us to do, and to meet those who blame us for the 
inadequacy of our efforts without the unpleasant feeling 
that we deserve their reproach. 

NOTE TO ACCOMPANYING TABLE. 

The stories ‘The Lion on the Mouse” and Pocahontas, 
both bear on gratitude and kindness (mutual helpfulness). Con- 
nected with the same subject are the speech exercises, viz., the 
Picture Lesson, the story in the Reader, the Recitation, and the 
Song. The Object Lessons are all connected with the neighbor- 
ing River (or Creek) ; the buttercups on its banks, the Fish in the 
stream, and the Pressure of Water. The Number Lesson is con- 
nected with the Measurement and Map of the River. Handwork, 
both Drawing and Modeling, is also connected with the Object 
Teaching through the buttercup. The table is an example of the 
way in which a connection of thought may be made to run 
through the columns horizontallv as well as vertically. 


Routine for One Day. 
BASED ON ACCOMPANYING TABLE OF STUDIES. 
MORNING. 
g:00 to 9:35.—History Stories. 
9:35 to 10:10.—Number Lesson— 
(2) Ball Frame, or Visual Instruction. 
(4) Application of Number Lesson to 
varied practical calculation. 
(c) Ringwise Addition and Subtrac- 
tion, 
(2) Written application of Number in 
varied calculations. 
10:10 to 10:30.—Vocal Music or Recitation. 


10:30 to 11:00.—Story from Home Life with sentence 
making preparatory to Afternoon 
Reading Lesson. 


r1:00 to 11:15.—Playground—Drill or Games. 
11:15 to 12:05.—Drawing and Writing, or Transcription. 


AFTERNOON. 


700 to. 1:30.—Reading Lesson from Blackboard based 
on Morning’s Story Lesson. 

:30 to 1:45.—Number Lesson—Measurement or 
weighing. 

:45 to 2:15.—Object Lesson (Geography or other). 

2:15 to 3:00.—Handwork. 


¥ 


As this grand issue is only made possible by the liberal- 
ity in the past of the advertisers, we ask that the readers 
and subscribers give special attention to these announce- 
ments; writing for catalogues and other information, 
and in doing so kindly mention THE JOURNAL. See Index 
on page 772. 
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Il. The Practice of Some Progressive Schools. 


June Days at Normal. 
By WALTER J. KENYON. 


Seven miles south of the Palmer house in Chicago, a twenty- 
acre park of grove and campus and tiny lakelet is spread. To- 
day it somehow is suggestive of an oasis, so encircled is it in the 
arms of the spreading city. Ten years ago, however, it lay in the 
midst of an unbroken expanse of prairie. And yet the city’s ad- 


COL. FRANCIS WAYLAND PARKER, 


vance has been in nowise an offence to the beauty seeing eye, 
for Englewood is a delightful suburb, and its broad, tree-shaded, 
and well-groomed boulevards seem hardly less than an extension 
of Normal park itself. 

Here in this retreat are located the various buildings of the 
Cook County normal school —that institution which, since Colonel 
Parker came into the West, has gradually become a Mecca for 
the teachers of Christendom ; this advisedly, for its lodestone has 
reached as far as Syria and Iceland and Australia. Here inthis big 
family circle of five hundred members, the proposition of individual 
responsibility and individual freedom has passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, into the assured reality of daily routine. 

When a school supported by the people rises superior to the 
stress of politics it is to be congratulated. And when it has 
come to this estate through its own purity of purpose, and by the 
force of its real achievement, then it wins our rev- 
erence. So stands the Cook County normal 
school to-day, in its ascetic and benign triumph ; 
and when its name has passed into educational 
history, the voice of its master spirit shall be a 
stimulating echo in the hearts of all teachers to 
come, and his name will be “a star to men for- 
ever,” 

A hundred and thirty student teachers are in 

daily touch with the children. A few have won 
white hair in a quarter of a century of teaching. 
The majority have had years of experience in the 
school-rooi. The junior class is made up, for the 
most part, of those who yet have their spurs to 
win. Veteran or tyro, they push their research 
with the same fresh enthusiasm that throws a 
halo about the lives of the historic Old World 
teachers. 

The park pays its steady tribute to the work. 
Each class has its adopted tree. At the earliest 
overtures of spring a study of these selected trees 
begins, with respect to their annual awakening 
and growth; a study whose growing sympathy 
almost invests each with a personality. The little 
lake is full of fsh. The children brought many of 
them and love them all, When circumstances 
favor fish study, the genius of the laboratory, 
armed with a scoop net, inveigles a school of them 


in doors. Here in the aquarium they make acquaintance, at close 
quarters, with their friends, the children, and are by and by let go 
again. This field of observation, as all others, is made the basis 
for oral and written language, number, painting, and drawing. 
About this time, too, the singing lesson is very apt to bring in a 
song of the gold fish or the mermaid, or something whose world 
is a water world. The pupil's oral and written work finds its way 
to the school press room whence are returned printed sheets of 
the same. From these the child reads his own thought and gets 
the printed form. This way of learning to read engages his affec- 
tions more closely than did the old Bug on the Rug and Cat on 
the Mat chronicles, and is found to effect its purpose in a highly 
satisfactory degree. 

The dandelion festival is one of the most delightful of the spring 
events, Late in April the campus is a smiling waste of these 
flowers. A few days later the same fields are tiny forests of nod- 
ding white balls. A chapel exercise is devoted to this theme. 
Every one appears with a dandelion and a smile. Some of the 
tots may come up wearing dandelion garlands. Pretty flower 
myths are told the assembled family by the children, with a free- 
dom from self that never ceases to be a wonder to the onlooker. 
Dandelion songs and songs of spring are given. Colonel Parker 
reads some sweet tribute to the flowers, and that, with a hymn, 
perhaps, is a morning exercise occupying twenty minutes. The 
observation work for a day or two will deal largely with the dan- 
delion ; and, like the 

‘‘ Flower in the crannied wall,”’ 
it will be studied 
*“ All in all, root and all,” 


more or less intensively according to the grade. 

Speaking of this flower study takes us to the botanical garden. 
Over where the southwest campus used to be, there now flourishes 
a farm of somé two acres in extent. The children planted it and 
the children own it. This entire garden is divided into beds al- 
lotted to the various grades. Each grade is divided into commit- 
tees, and each committee is responsible for a subdivisicn of its 
grade bed. Thanksto Mr. Jackman’s skilful planning, to the 
grade teachers’ hearty co-operation, and lastly to the children’s 
unwaning enthusiasm, this little farm presents an appearance 
that would delight the eye of a most experienced garden truckster. 
The apportionment of the land, the staking of the beds, and 
planting of the rows is as precise as the metric system itself. In- 
deed, the latter was made use of by the pupils in their work of 
planting; and in the class-room number work, based on garden 
problems, the children have become about as familiar with centi- 
meters, meters, and dekameters as they are with their fingers and 
toes. Before the school year closes, a fine succession of corn, 
beets, potatoes, and other things of promise will have risen in the 
garden. Next fall this crop will be levied upon for purposes of 
nature study. ‘Thus these children, in a very practical way, have 
planted and raised much of the material for their autumn work. 

The history and literature are related here also. At this sea- 
son the myths of Perserphone and Ceres and others similar are 
given in the lower grades, while much of the selected poetry is on 
pastoral themes. Qapave 

A considerable amount of the pupils’ work is accomplished out 
of regular hours. With a large part of them, school begins just 
efter breakfast and ends on‘y in time for the evening meal ;-—this 
by their own choice. And indeed it is very naturally so. For 
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all their centers of interest, their works, their plays, their every 
attachment to the home fire-side, are located within the school 
and its grounds. Not that these children work all the time, for 
in seasonable hours the tennis courts, the base-ball field, and the 
lesser play-grounds in the groves are a pandemonium of health- 
ful romp. And in the midst of it all, on some by-way or other, 
you are likely to brush by a portly gentlemen, strolling slowly, and 
with a broad-brimmed army hat upon him. Perhaps too, you will 
catch the half dozen notes of that tune of his, which so many 
hundreds have heard, and which none may ever recognize; and 
yet very pleasant to listen to, not louder than the drone of a bee 
in passing, nor more far-reaching. That is the Colonel. 

The assembly hall has the fittings of a complete gymnasium. 
Most of the pupils, including the professional classes, wear gym- 
nastic costume at the lesson in physical culture. Here again the 
large volunteer classes, held after regular hours, do the most ef- 
fective work. 

From eight inthe morning until after five at night the sloyd 
room is the scene of unceasing work; by classes during the 
regular session ; by voluntary workers before and after. In these 
voluntary periods the spectacle of devotees of both sexes and of 
all sizes, ages, and degrees manipulating knives, saws, and chisels, 
may at first appall the visitor; but as a matter of fact, during a 
period of five years, no gore has ever been spilt worthy of men- 
tion, 

It is a busy hive throughout. Perhaps the most restful work 
in the house is the library. Absolute quiet is enforced here, 
among the users of these 12,000 volumes. It is said that at the 
beginning of the present regime this department contained 200 
books. And many and unique have been the methods employed 
to fill the shelves. The writer remembers a parent’s reception, 
given in the form of an evening entertainment, at which the price 
of admission was a book! The result was a magnificent contri- 
bution to the library, made up of the highest lines of literature, in 
many cases given in sets, instead of single volumes. 

The professional students, having plenty to do, are given, if 
anything, to overwork. Yet they know how to enjoy themselves. 
Entertainments, games, and gymnastics prove an effective leaven 
to the work. Students’ hall 1s notably free from the petty regu- 
lations governing the generality of schools. Each student is a 
law unto herself and comes and goes and works, with few re- 
strictions. 

The faculty of the school meet at Col. Parker's residence each 
Monday evening. The members of this weekly round table are 
privileged to know the master at his best and freest. An arm- 
chair and slippers and disciples eager for his words are the condi- 
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tions for his finest mood; or else the negligée of his study 
where his stub pen has only lately given to paper the last lines of 
the volume so long expected. ; 

No picture of the later C. C. N. S. would be complete without 
reference to Supt. Orville T. Bright, of the county. To his integ- 
rity of purpose, his breadth of view and his will of iron the school 
has owed its life on more than one occasion. Every teacher 
must regard with gratitude the policy of this man, a giant in all 
ways, who interposed his massive self between petty politics and 
that heritage ot all children to come, and sternly ordered, ‘“‘ HANDS 
OFF!” 

The reunion breakfast of the Alumni Association comes once a 
year on the occasion of the outgoing class planting their tree. At 
that time the old Assembly ha!l takes on a gay aspect indeed, be- 
decked with boughs and bunting. And of all features of the 


tree-planting ceremony, some of them merry and some impres- 
sive, none can stir the heart more than the singing of Auld Lang 
For these old walls, ringing now with the song, are re- 
Their shadows are 


Syne. 
sonant too with echoes of seasons gone. 
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COL. PARKER IN HIS STUDY. 


hallowed with memories of past strivings and achievements and 
attachments. 

Here have been formed those friendships in harness, which do 
not perish with the years, nor can they be severed by distance ; 
but each year grow sweeter and truer, outliving the storms and 
stress of life as surely as did the noble friendship of Froebel and 
Middendorf, 


¥ 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall on Col. Parker’s School. 


I spent the entire day, Friday, May 18, 1894, in Col. Parker’s 
school, and with him and his teachers, as I have done before. We 
visited nearly, if not quite every, room, and I came away with a 
large bundle of papers, pamphlets, and books, showing the work 
of both instructors and pupils, which I have been reading dili- 
gently since. Of course I ought, as I should like so much to do 
were I not tied to my own work, to spend a week or two there in 
the study of details; but one who is used to visiting schools, can 
catch the main features in a rapid way from even a brief visit. 

I came away with a yet higher impression of the value and the 
soundness of this work. The improvement since my visit of two 
years ago is most marked in the upper primary grades, where, 
perhaps, it was most needed. The points that strike me are the 
harmony of work and spirit among the instructors ; the co-opera- 
tive feeling which permits no waste in “ jangles”; and the great 
efficiency of all and especially of three or four of the instructors, 
which | wish it were not invidious to name. 

Best of all is the great conception that nature and man are the 
two chief objects of study, and that the intrinsic interests that 
center about these should subordinate reading, writing, and parts 
of arithmetic. Such subordination ot form to substance as is now 
real!y carried out there, is exactly the opposite of the too preva- 
lent tendencies to bring form and pedantic details to the front 
and let substance drift into the background. The admirable 
treatment of myth to warm the 
heart toward nature; the cop- 
ious use of natural objects and 
the garden ; the amazing read- 
iness of the children to write, 
draw, and even sing, alone, 
without _ self-consciousness ; 
the general unity of subjects 
which allow concentration full 
scope; and the sympathetic 
insight into child life,—all 
these features make a most 
striking ensenuble, and as ben- 
eficent as it 1s striking. The 
amazing influence that this 
school asa whole, and its prin- 
cipals and teachers individu- 
ally, have had on lower grades 
of instruction in this country, 
has been surprisingly wide as 
well as deep. To weaken that 
influence now, when it seems 
just attaining the full but—as 
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everything good in education must be—s!ow maturity of its use- 
fulness, would be a national calamity. 

] have read with care the criticisms and examination papers 
in criticism of the school, and have received various publi- 
cations attacking it. I think they must impress an impartial 
mind as due not so much to the natural criticisms of ex- 
treme conservatism or to personal spite as to some entirely 
extraneous, alien, and perhaps material interest. I know 
nothing of the matter, whatever, but think I feel as the as- 
tronomers who find perturbations not entirely accounted for by 
any known or obvious cause. 

i have one or two minor criticisms, First, 1 think physiology 
entirely condemns the extreme side attitude, while the tip of the 
seat and the incessant writing make it all the worse. My second 
attitude is rather a desideratum and may have a personal element. 
1 think if Colonel Parker would look into the results of the new 
psychology and of the technical methods of child study, he would 
tind unexpected resources of strength in his own directions and 
also more effective modes of expressing his own admirable 
ideas. 1 am, very truly yours, 

G,. STANLEY HALL. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass,, May 21, '94. 


See also reference to Col, Parker’s latest educational work, page 736. 
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New York School of Pedagogy. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Instruction is offered in five Major and seven Minor courses, 
those designated by an asterisk in the following are: 

I. History of Education.—This course aims to give, in con- 
nected form, the main facts of the history of teaching and schools. 
The relation of Greek thought to the Alexandrian, Roman, and 
Early Christian schools is investigated. Special attention is given 
to the period between 800 and 1,500, Agricola, Erasmus, Colet, 
Comenius, Luther, Montaigne, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and 
many other prominent educators are studied. Special attention 
is given to the rise of Naturalism in teaching. The history of 
education in Germany, France, England, and America is con- 
sidered, attention being given to the establishment of the free 
public-school system of our own country, Special topics are 
assigned to members of the class, the results of which are critic- 
ally analyzed. This work is carried on throughout by means of 
lectures, seminary work, written themes, and the preparation of 
charts and maps, showing in one view the connection each part 
of the study bears to the whole.—4 hours a week. 

IT, Experimental and Phystological Psychology Elementary 
presentation of the most important facts of the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system; its general relations to con- 
sciousness ; cerebral localization; nervous and mental fatigue ; 
influence of atmosphere conditions on mental life. The course 
will be largely composed of practical laboratory work in physiolo- 
gical experiments and measurements ; statistics of various mental 
phenomena will be collected and computed. Work will be given 
in the construction, care, and arrangement of apparatus, in the 
use of tools and in laboratory management, Those who wish 
will have opportunity for practical work on the nervous system. 
—4 hours a week. 

Ill. Descriptive Psychologv.—A detailed study of the phe- 
nomena of mental life. An accepted text-book of psycholugy 
will be read, and the works of leading authorities in the science 
will be consulted and compared.—4 hours a week. 

IV. Institutes of Pedagogy.—This course is comprised under 
the following heads: 1. An examination of the commonly ac- 
cepted principles and maxims of educatiom to determine their 
scope and limitations. 2. The educative values of the different 
subjects of study, and to what extent these values are determined 
by mode of presentation. 3. The co-ordination or concentration 
of studies, Preparation by students of courses of study on the 
principle of co-ordination, with working directions. 4. Motor 
training. Its correlation to the various branches of study. 5. 
Tests for fatigue. School work as conditioned by fatigue. Home 
work and study. 6. Homogeneous grading and individual teach- 
ing. 7. Interest. 8. Child study, involving oDservations, tests, 
and measurements to determine intellectual, physical, and moral 
tendencies. How method of teaching is conditioned by these. 
9. Adolescence. 10, A study of De Garmo’s “Essentials of 
Method,” with studies growing out of this—viz, the “‘ Logic of 
Sense Perception,” by Dr. William T. Harris, Lange’s “‘ Apper- 
ception,” etc. 11. Spencer’s ‘ Education,” and the heuristic 
method. 12, Derived principles of method. 13. Application of 
these in the teaching of subjects in elementary and secondary 
schools with required presentation of lessons for criticism and 
discussion. 14. The literature of systematic pedagogy. 15. 
Reading and discussion of Rosenkranz's ‘ Philosophy of Educa- 
tion.” 16. School. buildings, grounds, lighting. heating, ventila- 
tion, furniture, sanitation, apparatus, and equipment, discussed 
with reference to the best standards and the reasons which deter- 
mine these, Their practical application. 
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During the year students will visit certain schools of high rank 
in New York city and vicinity for observation and study. 

The work in this course will be by lectures and seminary work. 
Opportunity will be afforded for special study of the teaching of 
a chosen subject.—4 hours a week. 

*V. Comparative Systems of Education.—Historic develop- 
ment of the national systems of Germany, France, and England, 
Relation of church and state to the problem of general education. 
Principle of free and compulsory education. Administration and 
supervision of schools. Training of teachers. Character and 
scope of elementary education. Technical, commercial, and in- 
dustrial education. Female education. Ancient and modern 
languages and sciences in secondary education. Higher educa- 
tion 

The work is carried on by lectures and original investigation 
by the members of the class, the latter extending the work of the 
course so as to cover the school systems of Austria, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Scotland. 

Students are expected to be thoroughly acquainted with our 
own school system. The comparison between American and 
foreign conditions of education is constantly kept in view.— 1 hour 
a week, 

VI. ag vee Pedagogitcs.——Anthropometrical measure- 
ments. The physiology of brain action. Explanation of the 
structure and use of the eye, with tests to ascertain marked de- 
fects of sight. Same of the ear. Postures and the muscles in- 
volved. Deformity of body caused at school. Fatigue and its 
manifestations. hysiology of exercise. Physical training. 
Treatment of children affected with nervous derangements, as 
chorea, etc. School diseases. Physical conditions of childhood. 
Growth. School hygiene and sanitation, etc.—2 hours a week. 

*VII, Asthetics in Relation to Education.—The art impulse 
and its historical development. (a) The sense of feeling for form 
and color; (4) the genesis of art; (c) the historical development 
of the fine arts. 

Educational significance of A®sthetics: (a) In elementary 
education ; (4) in secondary education ; (c) in higher education. 

Means of culture: (A) Theoretical: (a) study of nature in 
landscape, sea and sky ; (4) study of art works; (¢) study of art 
history ; (@) decoration of school-rooms ; (¢) influence of music 
in elementary and secondary education. (2) Practical : (a) model- 
ing, drawing, and color work; (4) logical order and relation to 
other school studies; (¢) ideal course in elementary art educa- 
tion.—1 hour a week. 

. So School Law and the Principles Underlying Jt.—1 hour 
a week. 

IX. History of Philosophy.—A brief historical survey and ex- 
position of the principal conceptions and problems of philosophy. 
—2 hours a week. 

X. Ethics.—Theoretical ethics, including a comparative study 
of recent ethical writers in order to reach by the critical method a 
sound ethical position. The application of ethical theory to edu- 
cation.—1 hour a week. 

XT. School Organization, Management, and Administration. 
—The design of this course is to give opportunity for a study of 
the course of instruction, methods of teaching, working directions, 
grading, management, and administration of a system of schools. 
The study will be made by visits of observation, by written re- 
ports, and by discussions, under the direction of the professor of 
the Institutes of Pedagogy. 

Many towns and small cities lie close to New York, and favor- 
able opportunities are afforded for this important study.—2 hours 
a week, 

XII, Original Investigation Leading to Required Thesis.— 
The work in this course will be under the direction of the profes- 
sor of the History of Education, or of Psychology, or of the Insti- 
tutes of Pedagogy, according to the subject of investigation 
chosen.—6 hours a week. 

ENROLMENT OF STUDENTS. 

For enrolment the student must present a diploma from a col- 
lege of arts and science, or from a normal school, higher course, 
or testimonials of general scholarship equal to that required for 
such a diploma. In addition to those who are candidates for de- 
grees, a third class of students may be enrolled, to be known as 
auditors. Tothis class may be admitted all such as commend 
themselves to the faculty as prepared to receive benefit trom the 
lectures, but such students cannot be candidates for a degree. 

FACULTY FOR 1893-94. 

HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., LL. D., Chancellor. 

EDWARD R. SHAW, PH. D., Acting Dean of the Faculty, Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Pedagogy. 

GEORGE F., JAMES, Professor of the History of Education. 

EDGAR DuBs SHIMER, PH. D., Professor of Psychology and 
Ethics. 

CHARLES B. BLIss, PH. D., Assistant Professor, Experimental 
and Physiological Psychology. 

LANGDON S. THOMPSON, Pp. D., Lecturer, A2sthetics in rela- 
tion to Education. 

FREDERICK MONTESER, Pu. D., Pp. D., Lecturer, Compar- 
ative Systems of Education. 
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Co-ordination of Studies 


IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES OF THE SCHOOL OF OBSERVA- 
TION AND PRACTICE. 


By CLARENCE E,. MELENEY. 


A faithful report of the course of study and the application of 
the principles taught in the department of the science and art of 
teaching would scarcely indicate the views and position advocated 
by the Teachers college. The school exists as the working labo- 
ratory of the department; it affords the opportunity for observa- 
tion and practice, and also for the educational experiments neces- 
sary to be made in such an institution. It is evident that the ap- 
plication of principles and the realization of ideals is necessarily 
circumscribed by the condition and character of the school. It is 
doubtful whether the same school can ever serve as a model for 
observation and practice and also furnish the opportunity for the 
necessary experiments in pedagogy. 

The course of study is not an ideal one. It depends upon 
what the school can do, while at the same time it provides mate- 
rial and opportunity for the development of all the faculties of 
the children and for the acquisition of appropriate knowledge. 
The school is, therefore, only one of the objects of study offered 
to the student of the college. The researches extend to all avail- 
able schools and systems of education. However desirable it may 
be for the school of observation to furnish the ideal conditions for 
study, the fact of its limitations does not curtail the work of the de- 
partment, nor expose it tothe charge of inconsistency. I am now 
prepared to acknowledge that our school has not yet been able to 
live up to the ideas of the department, though tending in that 
direction. 

The contribution to the important subject of co-ordination of 
studies in the elementary school was solicited to show the practi- 
cal working of the principles ; if it fails to rise to the ideal the ex- 
planation must be found in the conditions under which the school 
labors. The limited space allowed for this article precludes any 
attempt at elaboration of our work, and necessitates a brief sum- 
mary only. 

The course of study is based upon the recognized principles 
underlying the work of every well-organized system of elementary 
instruction. These principles are based upon the nature of the 
child and the nature of his environment, recognizing the native 
powers and natural activity of the child, and the forces acting upon 
and through him—that is, all nature and all human influences. | 
shall not take time to show how the kindergarten acts upon these 
principles; probably the best exemplification of co-ordination of 
studies is in the kindergarten. Here the naturalistic and the hu- 
manistic groups find ample scope, while the modes of expression 
in the various occupations, language, and games constitute the 
formal training. The primary school is the extension of the kin- 
dergarten, and this in time merges into the higher elementary or 
grammar grades, 

The humanistic group of studies beginning in the kindergarten 
and extending into and through the elementary school includes 
fables, mythical lore, folk stores, stories of the Bible, stories of 
little people in our own day and time and of other lands, biog- 
raphy, history, literature in verse and prose. This group consti- 
tutes the chief material for character building; its chief value is 
ethical, the intellectual value is secondary, but this is not the 
place to discuss educative values. The child is susceptible to the 
humanistic environment, and is more easily and earlier influenced 
by contact with the product of the human intellect through the 
medium of the imagination. Our course may be indicated by the 
mention of characteristic subjects of the elementary school. 

The following have been drawn upon or used as reading mat- 
ter: Miss Poulsson’s In the Child’s World, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, AZsop’s Fables, Scudder’s Fables and 
Folk Lore, The Riverside Primer and First Reader, Riverside 
Prose and Verse, Longfellow’s Hiawatha, Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, Stories of Noah, 
Abraham, Joseph, David, Daniel, Jesus, Church’s Stories of the 
Old World, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 
and Tanglewood Tales, Robinson Crusoe, Grandfather’s Chair, 
Autobiography of Franklin, Evangeline, Miles Standish, Snow 
Bound, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Lamb’s Tales of Shakes- 

eare. 
P The reader may make parallel columns to show how such sub- 
jects suggest the lines of biography, history, and, in some cases 
geography, which is the connecting link between the humanistic 
and the naturalistic group of studies; one or two instances will 
serve my purpose and render an extended table unnecessary, 
There is no literature in our language richer than the Bible 
stories, at the same time, the biography, history, and geography 
suggested are exceedingly interesting and important. In our 
third grade, the stories of Abraham and Joseph opened the way 
to the early history and geography of the East, Egypt and Pales- 
tine, In the fourth grade the stories of the creation, the deluge, 
and the old Greek myths of the Argonauts. Troy and the ad- 


ventures of Ulysses gave the start for a history and geography of 
the ancient world, the Mediterranean sea and its countries, the 
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art and historic ornament of the Egyptians and Greeks, this his- 
tory and geography was extended beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
by the voyages of De Gama, Columbus, Magellan, and all who 
circumniavigated the globe. Robinson Crusoe had an important 
place in this study. In later grades, the colonists, the pioneers, 
and the Boys of ’76 correlated with literature of our early period. 
But I must not lengthen the article to carry out all the parallels. 
Geography and American history have been completed this year 
in the seventh grade. 

The group of nature studies beginning in the kindergarten also 
continue through the elementary grades, including natural phe- 
nomena, physical forces, leading up to physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy ; life in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, geology, 
mineralogy, and geography. The course of topics by which these 
studies are pursued are too well kncewn to call for extended de- 
scription here. All the subjects are studied as much as possible 
where they are. The life, growth, habits, habitation, distribution, 
uses, etc., are dwelt upon more than the characteristics. Speci- 
mens are studied a/zve, children are most interested in live ani- 
mals and plants—care, culture, and kindness are emphasized. 
At this period characteristic traits, stories, and fables come in as a 
part of the literature; for instance, the hare and the tortoise con- 
cluded the study of the rabbit, which was a type of the rodents. 
While the village blacksmith furnished the ideal for a lesson on 
the muscles and the physical training exercises. 

The formal studies including language-drawing, modeling, 
painting, and music as means of expression and arithmetic of 
course occupy important parts of the course. Literature and 
nature studies furnish all the material necessary. Business and 
human activities being drawn upon for most of the operations in 
arithmetic. The environments of business, trade, manufacture, 
engineering and all the activities of mankind find a close connec- 
tion with both the humanistic and naturalistic groups. In this 
we find the basis for the art and manual training courses and the 
department of domestic economy. This outline of our course is 
manifestly inadequate to give a comprehensive idea of the scope 
or the co-ordination of the work of the school of observation and 


practice. Perhaps at some time the whole scheme may be re- 
duced to a schedule in tabular form which may be seen at a 
glance. 

Teachers College, N. Y., June 25, 1894. 


* 
A Young Crow Indian’s Story. 


The following is a reduced fac-simile of a story written bya 
little Crow Indian who is a pupil in Miss Stella M. Belanger’s 
school, Crow agency, Mont. Those who have read THE JOUR- 
NAL or THE INSTITUTE in the past year will recognize it as one 
based on an article in the popular ‘“ Child-Life in Other Lands” 
series. Several letters were received by young Indians who are 
“marching into civilization ” and we cordially thank the writers. 

(See also the illustrated articles on the Indian industrial school at Carlisle, 
Pa., pp. 728 and 730.) 
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A complete classified index to the advertisements in this 
issue will be found on page 772. In writing to advertisers 
it will confer a favor to the publishers to always mention 
THE JOURNAL. 
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Primary Geography (Now Ready). 
“‘ Ring out the Old, 


Common School Geography (in Press). 


Ring in the New.’ 


ERYvE’ Ss 


GEOGRAPHIES 


A Practical Two-Book Course, Embodying the New Methods. 





THE FIRST FORWARD STEP IN TWENTY YEARS. 
AN END OF THE TREADMILL. 

NO REVOLUTION EXCEPT IN RESULTS. 

THE WORK OF AN EXPERT IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
SURE TO STAND THE TEST OF THE SCHOOLROOM., 












THE BEST METHODS MADE AVAILABLE, 
MORE GEOGRAPHY AND LESS DRUDGERY. 
NOTHING ONE-SIDED, IMPRACTICAL, OR NOTIONAL, 
THE CHILD MADE MASTER OF THE SUBJECT. 

NO MORE TIME WASTED OVER USELESS DETAILS, 





1. Everybody knows that no real advance has been made in 
geographical text-books for twenty years. Methods of teaching 
have improved, but not books. There has come to be a crying 
need for a series that shall embody the best methods of the day. 
It is more difficult to make such a series than would be supposed, | 
because, of course, the methods have to be perfected, simplified, | 
adapted to the requirements of different localities, and furnished 
with maps and illustrations, —in a word, made available for text- 
book use. ‘ 

2. Alex. Everett Frye, who has lectured on Geography all over 
the country, besides teaching the subject in Normal Schools, laid 
aside his work as Superintendent of Schools at San Bernardino, 
Cal., to give his entire time to the preparation ofthis series. Geo- 
graphy has been his life work, and besides maturing his views 
through experience as student, teacher, lecturer, and superinten- 
dent, he has had the benefit of discussions with the teachers, sup- 
erintendents, and geographical experts most interested in the sub- 
ject and best qualified to advise. 

3. The school text-book of Geography has become an absurdity. 
The author of a recent series has said that he, himself, a profes- 
sional geographer, could not answer half the questions in his 
books, yet the children in the common schools are required to 
master them all. Think of this fora moment. Is it not a waste 
of time and energy? Is it not a positive cruelty ? 

4. Frye’s Geographies break away from the traditional stereo- 
typed model. They are an original departure toward what all 
thinking teachers demand. They teach more Geography than 
the prevailing books, but require less memorizing. The author 
presents the subject right end first, and groups facts intelligently ; 
and, by getting certain ideas firmly lodged in the child’s mind, 
he makes him master of the subject, and at the same time saves 
him the killing work of memorizing endless details. 


NOTE THE STRONG POINTS ABOUT THESE BOOKS: 





5. These books are not eccentric, one-sided, or impractical. 





Both matter and method were substantially settled long ago. The 
last three years have been devoted to seeing that they should 
“work.” They have been fitted to prevailing standards and 
courses of study. To introduce these books will cause no revo- 
lution save in results. 

6. A fundamental improvement has been made in regard to the 
maps. Two complete sets are given, one for study and one for 
reference. Thus both study and reference are better provided 
for than in any other series. The set of reference maps includes 
some that never before appeared in a school Geography. The 
maps are as handsome as can be made, and are more accurate than 
any that have precededthem — Relief maps are generously used. 

7. As school Geographies have all been written on the same 
plan, the competition has of late years been mainly in the details 
of embellishment. The Geography has come to be a picture- 
book, and to a great extent the educational value of illustration 
has been lost sight of. For artistic beauty and excellence, Frye's 
Geographies challenge comparison with any, but the pictures are 
all true z//ustrations. As much pains was spent in selecting 
them as in writing the text. In particular, the engravers worked 
almost always from photographs, not from fanciful, offhand 
sketches. The artist's work was mainly to retouch, group, and 
decorate the photographs. The author examined over 50,000 
photographs, and he saw to it also that the engraver brought out 
the essential points. 

8. Only general merits of the series have been mentioned. 
There are countless excellences of detail. For these, consult the 
books themselves. 

g. An essential feature of the series is the TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL. This will enable teachers, who have not been trained in 
modern methods, to handle these Geographies with as much ease 
as the mechanical, stereotyped text-books, and to secure the in- 
terest of the pupils with results satisfactory to all concerned. 





WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. 

Crystallized naturally from years of study and experience ; clear in sub- 
stance ; sharp in outline. 

TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

A two-book course for common schools, Expression through written 
forms made as natural as thought and speech. 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 

Studied by more pupils than all other regular courses together. 
methods, the best music, the best literature. 

MONTGOMERY'S AMERICAN HISTORY. 

A vivid panorama of the great activities of American life—their origin, 
development, and results. 

MONTGOMERY’S BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Comprises thirty biographies, in which are told, either directly or inci- 
dentally, all the main points of our history. 

WHITNEY & LOCKWOOD’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The authority of the greatest philologist of America is here joined with 


The best 


OTHER BOOKS FULL OF LIFE AND THOUGHT. 





first-rate availability for classroom use. 





GAY’S BUSINESS BOOK-KEEPING. 
A concise, teachable text-book of the modern method of recording the 
business transactions. Single and Double Entry editions. 


GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK. 
This book is intended to teach spelling in the most sensible and thorough 
manner. 


BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
True, scientific, interesting, and teachable. 
GINN & COMPANY’S WRITING BOOKS. 


They solve the problem of acquiring a neat legible hand, and of learning 
to write with ease and rapidity. 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


A Series of Classics for Schools. Choice literature; judicious notes ; 
large type ; good paper ; firm binding ; low prices, Forty-five volumes 
ready. 








Send for our Common 
School Catalogue. 


7-13 Tremont Place, BOSTON. 





70 Fifth Ave., 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


355 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 
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The Workingman’s School. 
NEw YORK CITY. 
This school was founded by Professor Felix Adler, Dr. Maxi- 
milian Groszmann is the superintendent, and Dr. F. Monteur, the 


vice-president, both graduates of the school of pedagogy of the 
University. ot the City of New York. 





A GAME IN THE KINDERGARTEN, 


The aim of the school is to contribute to the leavening of the 
whole lump of school education by means of the same principle 
which has given birth to the kindergarten, to erect the entire edu- 
cational superstructure on the kindergarten foundation, and, 
while varying the methods employed according to the ages of the 
pupils and the subjects taught, to apply throughout the funda- 
mental rule of “‘ Learning by Doing.” This explains why manual 
training has been recognized in its peculiar value. Manual 
training there is an educational principle, and a methodical de- 
vice, rather than a new branch, and is employed in all 
branches of instruction, so far as they permit that. 

The pupils of the school are encouraged to do as much 
as they can for themselves rather than have things done 
for them. In the natural science lessons they are led to 
make their own observations, tests, and experiments, to 
learn about the plants, animais, minerals, and the laws and 
forces of nature around them. On visits to the fields and 
forests around the city, to the menageries and museums, 
to factories and machine shops, which form a part of the 
regular program, they are brought in direct contact with 
the living world of nature and industry. 

The method followed in instruction has been called by 
the founder of the school the Creatzve Method, inasmuca 
as the principles of producing or reproducing the object 
of knowledge pervades the whole curriculum, The chil- 
dren are led to discover the properties of an object while 
they toil over it in the effort to make it ; or, where that is 
impossible, to reproduce it in drawing ; or, again, where 
the subject of instruction is remote from the senses, the 
teacher places definite concrete examples before the 
mind of the pupil and ascends from these to abstract men- 
tal concepts. This applies to the mechanical and art work of the 
school, the geometry, the natural history, and geography teaching, 
as well as to the work done in history and literature, essay writ- 
ing, etc. 

y ene feature is the attempt to link the different branches of 
instruction closely together so that they may interact upon one 
another in a system of progressive education and instruction. 
Thus the pupils model, in the art room, those forms of leaves 
which they have previously analyzed under the teacher of botany. 





A CLASS IN CLAY MODELING. 
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The skill they acquire in free-hand drawing and modeling assists 
them in the geometry and geography work. And certain ele- 
mentary theorems of mathematies and laws of nature are demon- 
strated to the eye in the workshop. What information is gathered 
by the scholars on their excursions is brought out in their essays, 
the topics of which are never sought outside of the pupils’ expe- 
rience, but which are, with us, one of the principal means of com- 
bining all they have learned in school and elsewhere into a unity of 
conception and thought. r 

The final ain of these efforts is a complete co-or- 
dination of all branches of instruction. 

But, as Prof. Adler has put it, “the significance of 
the school lies not so much in what is taught as in the 
spirit which pervades the teaching. The main object 
is to secure among the pupils the right attitude towards 
knowledge, and it may be worth while, in a word, to 
indicate what that attitude is supposed to be. In many 
of our public schools, the attitude towards knowledge 
is a purely external one. The children are taught to 
appropriate certain facts as one might appropriate so 
many dollars and cents. Knowledge is valued because 
of its utility. The pupils are also incited by artificial 
incentives to vie with one another, and personal ambi- 
tion is relied upon as one of the chief motives of intel- 
lectual progress. In many of our private schools, on 
the other hand, the ideal which the instructors seek to 
realize is what may be called an athletic ideal, the aim 
being to make the pupils expert in performing difficult 
intellectual feats, and to cultivate mental efficiency on 
its own account. The school of the ethical society, does 
not undervalue knowledge on its useful side, nor does it ignore the 
importance of mental alertness and efficiency, but it pursues an 
aim which includes these lower ones, and yet adds to them one 
that is higher and nobler. Its ideal is simply that of human 
worth. It seeks to develop a noble humanity in the child, to 
foster its inner growth, and to cause the whole school life, 
government, discipline, as well as instruction, to converge to that 
end. Being, not having, is deemed important, and the pupil is 
made to feel that whatever he learns or acquires must be turned 
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A CLASS IN DISSECTION AND MINERALOGY, 








to account in the development of character.” 

There is manual training connected with instruction in art. 
But the principal value of art is its esthetic influence upon the 
children. In their songs their idea of symmetrical and rhyth- 
mical development is further emphasized, and finds its completion 
in direct ethical instruction which aims at giving the child control 
over his moral powers. The spirit, which pervades the school 
and finds expression in the relation of the pupils to each other, 
and to the teachers, in the love and attachment which the children 
have for their “*Alma Mater,” is truly refreshing, so 
that the school has been called by those who visited it, 
the school of good nature and cheerfulness. 

Physical training (gymnastics) forms an essential part 
of the curriculum. Special attention is given to the phy- 
sical development of each individual child. All pupils 
are carefully measured and examined at regular inter- 
vals, under the supervision of the school physician, and 
the teachers are thereby enabled to supplement their 
psychological study of the individual pupils by the infor- 
mation thus obtained on the physical conditions. 

The name “ Workingman’s School” was originally 
assumed to indicate that the benefits of the institution 
should accrue primarily to the children of working 
people, on the ground that the best education ought 
immediately to be placed within the reach of the poor- 
est, who stand in the greatest need of it. But, since 
1890, a limited number of paying pupils, children of 
well-to-do parents, have been admitted into the schooi 
in order to bring out more clearly the fact that the sys- 
tem there adopted is applicable alike to the rich and the 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 726.] 
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The Best Ready Reference Works Published 





FOR THE STUDENT, THE SCHOOL ROOM, 
THE HOME LIBRARY, THE BUSINESS OFFICE. 


(Chambers’s 


IN TEN VOLUMES. 


A Valuable and Extremely Cheap Set of Books. 
Price, per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00 ; half morocco, $45.00 


Encyclopzedia 


It is the latest Encyclopedia published 
that is thoroughly revised to date. 

Nearly a thousand authors have contri- 
buted to the work. 

It is illustrated by more than 3500 wood- 
engravings and over 100 colored maps. It 
contains over 30,000 articles, representing 
17,560 columns of reading matter, and more 
than 11,000,000 words. 

An especial feature of the work is the 
large number of American articles written by 
American authors. 

As a book of reference it contains all that 
the vast majority of readers will ever need to 
know. It is a library in itself, and certain to 
be highly appreciated wherever the English 
language is spoken. 





Lippincott’s Gazetter of the World. 


Edition of 1893, just issued. A complete pronouncing Gazet- 
teer or Geographical Dictionary of the world, containing notices of 
over 125,000 places, with recent and authentic information respect 
ing the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., 
in every portion of the globe. Invaluable to the student, teacher, 
banker, merchant, journalist, and lawyer. One volume. Large 
8vo. Sheep, $12.00. Half Russia, $15.00, Patent Index 75 
cents additional. 





Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries, and accounts of the various Subjects of the Norse, Hin- 
doo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
names in the Different Languages in which they occur. By JosepH 
Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. It is really a cyclopedia within itself, in- 
cluding every character that has strong claims to our notice, either 
from public notoriety or lasting celebrity, and from it may be gath- 
ered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made the world’s 
history famous. One volume, Large 8vo, Sheep, $12.00. Half 
Russia, $15.00. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 





Worcester’s School Dictionaries. 


Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary. 


** Worcester’s Dictionaries should be used by the youth of the country, and adopted in the common schools."—New York Evening Post. 
THE STANDARD in SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, AND DEFINITION. 
Adopted and used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, 
Lowell, Salem, Washington, North Carolina, West Virginia, and Virginia and hundreds of 
Cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada. 


These Dictionaries embrace all the mew words in common use, with such extensions and modifications in certain words not new as usage 
requires. New type, new illustrations, and new plates have been employed in the production of these books, 


SPECIAL RATES TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


This great book is the standard authority in use among American schools and colleges, American orators, writers, poets, aad 
Statesmen, people of education, and the leading American newspapers and magazines. 





Lippincott’s Science Series. 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL SERIES. 
Beginners’ Anatomy. Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By Joun C. Currer, B.Sc., M.D. 12m0, 140 pages, 47 illustrations. 30 cents. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
By Carvin Cutrer, A.M., M.D. A revision of the First Book. imo. 
pages. 7oillustrations. so cents. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By Joun C. Currer, B.Sc., M.D. 140 illustrations. 12m0, Cloth. $r.00, 

The whole series is admirable in every resoect, is well arranged for class use, 
is well illustrated. and 
approved results of m 


200 


resents in clear and attractive style the most recent and 
ern science.””—Jou of Kducation, (Nashville, tenn.) 





Sharpless & Philips’s Astronomy, ~ - 
Sharpless & Philips’s Natural Philosophy, - 
Key to Sharpless & Philips’s Natural Philosophy, 
Green’s Chemistry, - - - - 
Ketchum’s Botany, - - . - 
Bert's First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. (compiete) 
Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. {" fv 


Book 1. Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soils, .30 
Book 2. Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, 36 


Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. . 36 


$1.00 
1.00 
.50 
1.00 
1.00 
.60 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE, 








Descriptive circulars containing notices and reviews from the Educational Journals sent on application. 
Correspondence relating to books for examination and introduction invited. Address : 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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poor, to those who, later on, will obtain college education, and to 
those who will graduate directly from the school into the active 
pursuits of life. And further, this step was taken in order that 
the school might confer on its pupils the benefits which flow from 
the mingling of social classes, and that it might more nearly re- 
semble a public school in which the distinctions of class are ig- 
nored. The Workingman’s School aims to be a model public 
school and to serve as an experimental field in which new methods 
of education, as they arise, may be tried for the benefit of the en- 
tire public school system. This is the function which it aspires 
to fulfil. It hopes to remain in constant touch with the public 
schools, to work with them and for them, and for their advan- 
tage to try new educational ideas, such as can be tested under 
more free and favorable conditions by an institution outside of 
the system than by one which forms a part of it. 


¥ 
The Catholic School Exhibit. 


CHANGES IN METHODS OF TEACHING. 


fate honest teachers there is an earnest wisn to get together, 
to learn from successful example how to do the greatest amount 
of work at least useless expenditure of energy, with greatest posi- 
tive results. 

In the Catholic school exhibit, lately held in Crystal Palace Hall, 
there were some features that struck us as being in the right direc- 
tion, and as being of real assistance in the very important feature 
of the best methods of presentation of elementary subjects. 

In the use of illustrations drawn from every-day topics the ex- 
hibit was singularly rich. Most deserving of mention is the fact 
that very young children put together the parts needed in the 
illustration, where such was feasible. These illustrations were 
particularly suggestive when applied to definitions of geography. 

As we mention geography, it may be the proper place to state 
that this subject shows great variety in treatment. The use of 
colored threads played a large part in the development of illustra- 
tions. Great variety of wording was perceptible in the phrasing ; 
freedom in the use of chz/dren’s words was a striking feature in 
the best taught schools. 

In United States history, the best modern methods were to 
be four.d among the work of select schools, and in some of the 
parochial classes. The combination or co-drdination of literature 
and history was generally perceptible. A very salient feature of 
the United States history was the comparison between the asser- 
tions made by Winsor and similar authorities in books prepared 
to meet the demand for Columbian literature, and that of Ameri- 
can authors of accepted worth, whose works have been before the 
public for some time, and whose assertions, particularly about 
Columbus, had hitherto been unquestioned. 

The use of synoptic tables, prepared by the pupils themselves, 
has become very general. Summaries prepared in the same way 
are also largely employed. These indicate original work. The 
same holds true of the tracings and sketches that many children 
added to their literary summaries. 

Penmanship shows considerable improvement over previous ex- 
hibitions. 

Practical problems in arithmetic have, to a marked degree, sup- 
planted the old-time form in which abstract numbers played so 
prominent a part. In girls’ schools, the “ Bills of Parcels,” as the 
old ccc were wont to call shopping accounts, were largely 
used. 

Home-made collections of plants, flowers, words, etc., added to 
the interest of a few schools ; in a few instances, pupils furnished 
an account of how the collecting had been effected. 

In the industrial schools, pupils appear to be well instructed in 
the handling of material so as to entail the least possible waste. 
The Catholic protectory had acertain number of boys who carried 
on their trades in the presence of the people. The deviation from 
mere silent exhibition to actual work was an agreeable surprise. 

Perhaps the most progressive feature of the school exhibit is the 
extensive use of photography. It is surprising to find the unus- 
val lines in which it has been employed, off-hand blackboard 
sketehes ; developments of literary or historical periods specially 
prepared by the teacher, the principles of penmanship—these and 
a hundred other topics have been reproduced by the pupils and 
preserved for future reference. 

The combination of reading and simple composition is another 
feature that deserves commendation. It has been carried out in 
a thoroughly logical manner in a large number of the boys’ 
schools. 

There are many other subjects—typewriting, phonography, 
bookkeeping, geometry, and mensuration, algebra, modern lan- 
guages, etc., to which we might refer and that would offer matter 
for interesting discussion or remark, but we have mentioned a 
sufficient number of subjects te show that the Catholic exhibit de- 
served attention, and received it, from a large percentage of the 
earnest teachers of New York and vicinity. Perhaps the most 
pleasing feature of the entire exhibit was the friendly spirit in 
which the work was discussed by public school teachers. It was 
a common thing to see black-robed sisters in earnest discussion 
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with their trimly dressed companions on the great question of 
methods and means by which we all seek to become more suc- 
cessful in the great work of making the rough ways smooth and 
the narrow way wider for the youth of our common country. 

Coe: 


r 
The School Board’s Mistake. 


(A Real Incident.) 
By E. R. D, MayNeE. 


The school board all had gathered at the house of Israel Brown, 

It was his turn, and that’s the way they do it in our town ; 

Their wives had all come with them ; that's the custom also here, 
When there’s important business, and they always interfere. 

The subject for discussion was momentous, serious, great ; 

Regent's examination, as is usual in our state 

Had just been held, and several of their favorites were turned down ; 
And that is why the board were at the house of Trustee Brown, 


So when the call to order came, the business was begun, 
The president remarking that injustice had been done 
Malvinay Coon, who every member of the board could say 
Was ‘way up in philosophy and smart at algebray ; 
Likewise Meranday Crandall was a gal, as was well known, 
With any other in the state could always hold her own, 
And Liday Hall in jography and grammar knew as much 
As any gal of her own age and size could know of such. 


But that there new professor had declared that they were all 

Below the mark, when every one had heard Professor Small, 

When he was here, at divers times with emphasis declare 

They’d all of them, been ‘‘ edicated” with the greatest care. 

He wished the board assembled to take up the matter now 

And see the wrong was righted, or the thing would raise a row, 

And that them gals should all be passed, and that the board should say, 
That each should be rewarded with a Regents’ dyplomay. 


Then up rose Morgan Burdick to address the meeting there ; 

And he was promptly recognized, instanter, by the chair, 

To speak upon the question that had brought them there that night 
And sit on that professor and set those three scholars right. 

***Tis well known, Mr. President,” said he, ‘‘ that in the day 
Perfessor Small was here, that things was run a different way ; 
Then boys and gals was ’lowed to sit together as they should ; 
They did it when I went to school,—I think the plan was good. 


‘‘Tt made the time go quicker, and ’twas pleasanter and sich— 
Sometimes we sot so close you couldn't tell like which was which— 
I seen you, Mr. President, when we was boys at school, 

A followin’ the custom, often, with your woman, Jule. 

We larned enough, I think, and maybe there was some to spare, 
Else I would not be school trustee, nor you be in that cheer. 

But this here new perfessor comes around and says it’s wrong, 

Fer boys and gals to set as they been settin’ all along.” 


‘* Malvinay and Miranday and Lide Hall was spunky like 

And tried to keep on settin’ with their beaus Hank, Tim, and Ike, 
There is the trouble,--and that’s why them gals did not get through ; 
It isn’t fair, and, genelmen, that must be plain to you. 

And ladies—you all know it’s wrong that such a thing can be— 

I’m sure, in this perticler, that you all will hold with me. 

I move you, Mr. President, these gals be all allowed 

Dyplomays, as they should be, and the village will be proud. 


‘« The sense of this here meetin’ is we wants the good old way— 
And that the new prefessor have a leetle less to say.” 

‘*T seconds that there motion,” outspake Trustee Babcock then ; 
‘* What are we fer? It 1s our dooty to behave like men, 

We are the board and we was ‘lected fer a sacred trust 

And we should rule the ’cademy in proper shape or bust— 

I never in my life heern sich injustice as is here, 

And it is time that we begun at once to interfere, 


‘*T wants them gals to go ahead, and that man taken down, 

We don’t want no new fangled ways brought into our town— 
Jest think—if sich a notion, ladies, in our youth pervailed 

We think our constitootions and our freedom was assailed. 
And any teacher who had tried such games we soon would show, 
There could be but one ending, and that is—he’d have to go.” 
(Here loud applause broke in upon the speaker and there came 
From one excited lady—‘‘ We ain’t havin’ no sich game.”) 


After this interruption, Trustee Babcock spake once more : 

‘* IT takes no interference from no man, when on the floor, 

But when the lady of our cheerman has a word to say, 

I waits till she is done ; ‘cause women allers has their way. 
Now I am through, and let us vote as Brother Burdick moved, 
The thing is right, and furthermore the school will be improved, 
I moves this here debate is closed, and that a vote be took 

And that these here perceedin’s be recorded in a book. 





** There ain’t no need consultin’ with the ladies what to say, 
We all comed here instructed by our women to vote—‘ Yea’! 
And as they're present, when the vote is put, they may as well 
Be all allowed to answer ‘ Yea,’—as loud as they can yell,” 
Then rose the president and put the question from the chair. 
‘* All you in favor of the motion,—gents, and ladies fair— 
Shall Malvinay and Miranday and Lide Hall--say ‘ Yea’ or ‘ Vay’— 
Be turned down, or shall each one have a Regent's dyplomay ?” 
Then rose one strange discordant yell, and needless ’tis to say 
That every man and woman, howled in bass or treble ‘* Yea!”’ 
- * + ~ + + * a 










Alas! How prone is man to err, and woman too, I fear. 

Alas! That it should have to be recorded by me here,-- 
Malvinay, nor Miranday, nor Lide Hall, have to thisday, 

Been granted by the Regents, the much-longed for ‘‘ Dyplomay.” 
For in the whole proceedings was a most stupendous flaw, 

The board not being familiar with the tenor of the law, 

And so it makes them hopping mad, if one should ask to look 

At those misfit proceedings as recorded in the book. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


4 PARK STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Riverside Instruction Frame. For Teaching Read-| Students’ Series of Standard Poetry 


ing and Writing in Primary Schools, Designed by |. F.| 
HALL. Equipped with two sizes of Outline Language Pictures ; 
Pictures of Objects; Script and Printed Sentences and Words ; A 
Displaying Holder. Price, $to.00, express or freight prepaid. 


The Riverside Primer and Reader. j6mo, 205 pages. 


In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents ; in strong cloth | 

binding, 30 cents, 

A Stepping Stone to the Riverside Literature Series. 

All who are interested in primary education are invited to send 
to the publishers for a circular which describes the book in detail. 


The Riverside Song Book. Containing 120 Classic | 


American Poems set to Standard Music. In strong paper 
covers, with cloth back, 30 cents; in boards, 40 cents. 


American Poems. Selected from the Works of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. Edited by 
Horace E Scupper. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 
Revised edition from new plates. 12mo, $1.00, met. 


American Prose. Complete selections from the Writings 
of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, and Emerson. Edited by Horace E.Scupper. With 
Introduction and Notes. 12mo, $1.00, met, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition from new plates. 


Masterpieces of American Literature. complete 
Prose and Poetical Selections from the Works of Franklin, Irving, 
Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow. Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and O'Reilly, With a Portrait 
and Biographical Sketch of each Author. Adapted for use in Gram 
mar Schools, High Schools, and Academies as a Reading Book 
and as a Text-Book in American Literature. 12mo. $1.00, met. 


Modern Classics. a school Library for $11.56. Thirty- 
four volumes, neatly bound in cloth, averaging 310 pages. A 
sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on 
receipt of 40 cents. A pamphlet containing the Table of Con- 


2. Scott’s Marmion. 
3. Tennyson’s Princess. 
4. Select Poems of Tennyson. 


For 
Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) 
Edited by W. J. Roirg, Litt.D. A carefully Revised Text ; 
Copious Explanatory and Criticai Notes ; Numerous Illustrations. 
All are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general 
reader. They should have a place in every library, public or 
private. Each volume, 75 cents ; to teachers, 53 cents. 

1. Scott’s Lady ofthe Lake. 6. Byron’s Childe Harold. 

z Scott’s Lay of Last Minstrel. 


Tenapeun’t s Enoch Arden 
and Other Poems. 

9- William Morris’s Atalanta’s 

Race, etc. 


5 Young People’s Tennyson. 


Latin Lessons. Designed to prepare for the intelligent 
reading of Classic Latin, By Henry Prestt, formerly Assis- 
tant Professor of Latin and Greek at Harvard University, and 
L. C. Hutt, Master in the Lawrenceville School, Lawrénceville, 
N. J. 12mo, $1.12, net. 


Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 


A new edition. Thoroughly revised by Henry PreBie. For- 
merly Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin in Harvard Uni- 


versity. I2mo, $1.12, met. 
Arithmetic in Two Books. 
WARREN COLBUEN’S FIRST LESSONS. 16mo. - 35 cents. 
H. N. WEEELER’S SECOND LESSONS. 16mo. - 60 cents. 


ANSWERS TO THE SECOND LESSONS, 16mo, Paper, 20 cents, 
These two books form a complete Course in Arithmetic, which is character- 
izel throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction, 


Civil Government in the United States 
Considered w.th Some Reference to Its Origins. By Jonn 
Fiske, With questions prepared by F. A. Hill, Secretary of the 
Mass. State Board of Education. 12mo, 380 pages. $1.00, met. 


A History of the United States for Schools. 


By JouN Fiske. Numerous Illustrations and Maps. With ques- 
tions prepared by F, A. Hill, Secretary of the Mass, State Board 





tents of each volume will be sent free to any one applying for it. 





The Riverside Literature Series. 


of Education. (/n press for immediate publication.) 


sd Fifteen-Cent 
Reading Books. 





Seventy-four Books suitable for use in Primary, Grammar and High Schools, containing over 600 of the Most Interesting and 


Instructive Masterpieces of the Most Famous Authors, 
Each regular single number, 15 cents met, 
40, 45, and 50 cents, met, 

A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of each num 


The following numbers of the Riverside Literatu 
grades in the Public Schools of Chicago: 


No. K. The Riverside Primer and Reader, (Special Number.) 
Phrased by Horace E. Scupper. 
No. 29. Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly, and Other Stories. 


Nos. 47, 48. Fables and Folk Stories. 


No. 10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. - 


With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. 
Combinations of two or three numbers are also bound together in cloth covers at 


ber of the series will be sent to any address on application. 


re Series have been adopted for use in the following 


First Grade. 
Second ané Third Grades. 
Fourth Grade. 
Fourth Grade. 


Nos. 7, 8, 9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History. 


Grandfather's Chair. - - - 
No. 62. John Fiske’s War of Independence. (Double Number.) - 
No. 11. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, and Other Selections. - 
No. 37. Charles Dudley Warner’s A-Hunting of the Deer, etc. - 
No. 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. Part I]. - - - 
No. 6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle, etc, 
No. 28. John Burroughs’s Birds and Bees. - - - - 
No. 15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, etc. - © o o 
No. 1 Longfellow’s Evangeline. - - - - - 
No. 4. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, and Songs of Labor. 
No. 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. Part Il. - - - 





Fifth Grade. 
Fifth Grade. 
Sixth Grade. 
Sixth Grade. 
Sixth Grade. 
Seventh Grade. 
Seventh Grade. 
Seventh Grade. 
Eighth and Ninth Grades. 
Eighth and Ninth Grades. 
Eighth and Ninth Grades. 





REMARKS. 


contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 





WHITTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, EMERSON, THOREAU, 
lack the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Miffiin, S* Co. are issued without the consent and 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of LONGFELLOW, 


and HAWTHORNE, Ad/ editions which 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 11 East 17th Street, 





NEW YORK. 28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 
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Graduating Class of 1894, Indian Industrial School, Carlisle, Pa. 


(See Articles on page 730). 


Wm. J. Tygar, Shawnee. Siceni Nori, Pueblo. Minnie M. Yandell, Bannock. Ida Powlas, Oneida. 

Susie Metoxen, Oneida. Belinda Archiquette, Oneida. Hugh Sowcea, Pueblo. Florence Miller, Stockbridge. 
Thos. B. Bear, Sioux. Emmanuel Bellefeuille, Chippewa. Ida Warren, Chippewa. Florence L. Wells, Alaskan. 
Howard Gansworth, Tuscarora. Marth#? Napawat, Kiowa. Wm. Denomie, Chippewa. James D. Flannery, Alaskan 
Flora Campbell, Alaskan. Henry Warren, Chippewa. Andrew Beard, Sioux. 
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PRAISE EXTRAORDINARY // 


THE FUNK & - WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONAR 





——OF THE—— 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Embodies Many New Principles in Lexicography. 
Words and Phrases—More than Twice the Number in any Single Volume 
Dictionary, and 75,000 More than in any otl other Dictionary of the Language. 


ENGLISH OPINIONS. 


Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, Ireland, March 23, 
184: “Of other existing “dictionaries we know none 
that can compare with the Standard.” 


The Literary World, London, England: “The 
complete work is a new testimony to the full and care- 
ful scholarship of the brilliant American school of 
philology.” 

The Saturday Review, London, March 31, 18%: 
“All the pen tn equipment of the book (Volume ae 
Standard Dictionary) is excellent, and in substantial 
merit we think it decidedly preferable to the smuch 
advertised ‘Century’; it is also more compact.” 


The London Times, England : “ Well conceived 
and skilfully compiled.” 


London Daily Chrenicie. , Engiene. March 5, 1894: 
= hes tandard is most creditable to American enter- 
prise and scholarship. It 1s a distinctive and indepen- 
dent work, and will ve frankly weicomed in England 
as well as in America.” 


The Liverpool (Gaglend) Dall Post : “Itisan 
implement that will be of vast service to those who 
cultivate the vad arts on either sive of the Atlantic. 
it isa monument to American industry, no less than 
the Great White City by Lake Michigan.” 


The Examiner and Times. Manchester, Eng- 
land : “ The dictionary is destined to hold a pre emi- 
nent place for many years to come.” 


Notes and Queries, London, England, Feb. 17, 
894 : tt is very preety in advance of any dictionar 
of its class in either England or America.  [t is a wor! 
of great value and authority, and does infinite credit 
“— all concerned in its production. ” 


he Pheaesic Joureal (Isaac Pitman & Sons), 
PRA Le Feb. 24 o geet si and unqualified suc: 
cess may be rt pit for this new dictionary.’ 


The Whyicehatt Review, Loudon, England, Feb. 

, 1894 have no hesitation in according it a 
first Neal, in the big things of literary enterprise. . , 
We congratulate the editors and the publishers on the 
graud work their united labo's have brought forth.” 


The St. James’s aay et [the wy of the St. 
James's Gazette), London, England rom whatever 

int of view this handsome work ts approached— 
whether literary, pictorial, or practical—it not only 
stands the test of criticism, but proves its right to be 
considered a magnificent triumph of patient, rious 
painstaking, of skill, literary, artistic, and mechanical. 
It were difficult to praise this splendid dictionary too 
highly ; ic isa work for which all who speak the English 
language may be justly grateful.”’ 

The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland ; “ In this 
of great dictionaries it was to be expected tbat Ameri- 
can enterprise would do its ‘ level best’ to produce the 
greatest. . . The completed first volume—a massive 
and beautiful tome—has more claims on admiration 
than it is possible to mention.” 


The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, kanes 
“The definitions in this dictionary are exceedingt 
well done. Too often, even in the latest and best ie 
tionaries, the definitions are little more than a list of 
synonyms. The definitions of the Standard really ex 
piain and tllumine its meaning.” 

, The Mark Lane Express, London, England: 

So complete in its character, and so ay — the 
work been done, that it is most certain to 
this side of the Atlantic and elsewnere the English 
language is spoken or studied, one of the few standards 
to which philologists will turn.” 


The Glasgow Evening Times, Scotland, March 
24, 1894 : “It is impossible to speak or this Dictionary in 
other than the highest terms of praise.” 


The London Bookseller, February, 1894: “ He 
(the Englishman] cana do no better than make use of 
the admirable and comprehensive book of reference 
offered him iu the Standard Dictionary.’ 

Daily News, London, England, Feb. 28, 1894: “A 
work of enormous labor. 

Nature(J. Norman Lockyer, editor), London: “ Will 
be the handsomest, simplest, and most trustworthy 
publication of its kind.” 

A. H. Sayce, Oxford, England, Professor of Com- 
parative Philology : “Will deserve all the encomia 
passed upon it.” 

Iron, London, England : “ More complete, and at the 
same time more concisely arranged than any preceding 
single volume dictionary.” 





nen ee —___—_— 


PRIZES 


For the Best Methods of Teaching the 
Scientific Alphabet. 

The “ Scientific Alphabet ” used in the respelling 
for prcnunciation im the * Standard Dictionary” is 
the result of many years of most intelligent labor by 
the American Philological Association, the English 
Philological Society, and the American Spelling 
Reform Association. It is endorsed by nearly all of 
the leading Philologists in the English speaking 
world, 


By using this Alphabet in the respelling for pro- | 
nunciation, the eyes of people will become gradually | 


familiar with the new forms words must have when 
tne spelling of the English language becomes scien™ 
tific, and this is done in a way that does not prevent 
nor confuse the consulter of the Dictionary. By this 
device the two methods of spelling, the common and 
the scientific, are placed side by side in the Standard, 
It is highly important that the children in the schcols 
become thorough masters of this alphabet. It will 
prove to be of permanent value, and will be of help 
in learning other languages, as it is not arbitrary, 


but embodies the scientfic principles of a universal | 


alphabet. 
For the best suggestions for the reaching of this 


Alphabet, we offer the following prizes—Copies of | 


the Alphabet will be sent on application. 


First Prize.—®50.00 cash will be given to the | @@t 
teacher who will send us the most feasible plan for | 


teaching the alphabet in schools, 


Second Prize.—®22.00 copy of the Standard Dic- | 
tionary ‘2-vol. edition, morocco binding), for the sec- | 


ond best plan. 


Third Prize —®17.00 copy of the Standard Dic- | 


tionary (2-vol. edition, full Russia), for third pest 
plan. 

Fourth Prize.—814.00 copy (1-vol. edition, full | 
Russia), for fourth best plan. 


Copy must not extend beyond 600 words, and 
should be sent us before Sept. 20. 


PRIZES 


For the Best List of 500 Words each 
Spelled Phonetically with the 
Scientific Alphabet. 

First Prize. —®25.00 cash. 
Second Prize.—®22,00 copy of the Standard Dic- 
titonary. 


Third Prize.—®17.00 copy of Dictionary. 
Fourth Prize.—®14.00 copy of Dictionary. 


CONDITIONS. 

1.—The words are limited to 500, and must all! be 
made out of the letters in the sentence, ** The Scien- 
“- Alphabet in Standard Dictionary.”’ 

ach word must be spelled phonetically. 

. —Each word must be written in the script letter 
of the Scientific Alphabet (a copy of the script alpha- 
bet will accompany the prospectus). 

4-—Plurals, variant spellings of a word, and foreign 
words seldom used in English, and words not found 
in any of the leading genera! dictionaries of the 
language will not be counted. 

5.—Lists must be sent us on or before Sept. 20, 1894. 

Each contestant for either of the above must 
send 10 cents in postage, for which we send a copy 
of the 25-cent prospectus of the Dictionary and of the 
Scientific Alphabet, including script copy. 


SOLD ‘ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. Where no Agent is found, 


Contains Over 300,000 


AMERICAN OPINIONS. 


The New York Werald: “The ‘Standard’ 
the most complete and the must satisfactory diction- 
ary yet printed.” 

Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, Chicago University, 
“Itisa magnificent monumental success 
My confident impression is that the editors have’ pro- 
duced the Standard Dictionary.’ 


Wm. Hande Browne, | rof. of English literature, 
Johns Hopkins University; “It has been installed as 
the household orac!e.” 

Prof. George Macloskie, Princeton College: “I 
am satisfied that it will take its place as the best 
| dictionary of our language. 


The Hartford Courant: “ It is sound in 
method, progressive in spirit, convenient in mecban- 
ical arrangement. . is the best peuple's dic- 
“ao ng has yet appeared ” 

Thomas M. Cooley, Professor of Law. Upiver- 
sity of Michigan : * 1t justifies ite seme—Standerd.” 

The Independent, New York: “In certain im- 
portant respects superior to any of the other great 
works of popular English lexicography.” 

Benjamin Andrewe, President Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. L.: "I believe that this diction- 
ary essentially fulfills the high ideal of its projectors. 
It is an out-and-out new product, and, not like our old 
dictionaries, the result of patching and amen (ment, 
little hy little, the different pieces often added by 
“—— many minds. 
| Cougvesatiovaliet. Boston, April 5, ‘804: 
ips i Bee eld which we understand it to alm specially 
to fill, that of the one or two-volume Engl sh diction- 
ary, it is certainly superior to Webster or Worcester.” 

Boston Herald: “ Will find its way everywhere 
by its abundant and original merits.” 

. S. Shaler, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity : “ lam sure that the Standard Dictionary will 
| remain an enduring monument to the lavors of its 

ors.’ 





pcherics Dodiey Warner: “it is a beautiful 
t seems fully to deserve the approba- 
= ee it R. scholars and specialists.” 
New York Times, March 3, is: “This is a great 
Dictionary.” 
he Besten Daily Traveller: “In point of 
| compangpaass 3 it is without a peer in our language. 
taal Not ‘A Standard Dictionary,’ but ‘ The Stancard 
| Diction 


tionary. Tribane, March a 184: “ A compar- 
ison with * The ury Dictionary’ leads to the in- 
| ference chet the svaneat work has cade a distinct ad- 


v 
| The Critic, New York: “On the whole, as a popu- 
| lar dictionary in a = yy form the Standard sur- 
| Pages all its predecessors in most res; 
W. =maliiey, Y "New Y ork Tribune, 
|[Eosaon orres| apeneenet, April >, 1894: “ The English 
a ve given af tlencly welcome to the Standard Dic- 
tionary. The welcome is friendly notwithstanding 
| the American origin of the book. Criticism, 
whether general or special, does not jcall its utility in 
| question, and if it d.d the public might be trusted to 
| pene « A that this is pre-eminently a dictionary for 
public.” 

J. W. Palmer, of the Century Dictionar rv! editor- 

| ial staff: “1 am proud of this noble book er care- 
ful scrutiny of the publish-d volume, I do not hesitate 
to say that the -tandard Dictionary is triumphently 
the — -~ all English word-books. 

Stedman (the celebrated peet aod 
critic}, New York : “It is the most inclusive and schol- 
arly of recent ‘English dictionaries in pot more than 
two volumes.” 

The New York Observer : “A memorable ex- 
ample of the very best form of American enterprire. 
The whole country is indepted to the Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company for making the United States the 
tocaie of such a fountain of philological erudition,” 

Joseph Cook, Boston, Mass.: “1 look upon its 
publishers aud editors with reverence fur their 
achievements.” “ 

. M. Wheeler, Professor of History, Yale Uni 
versity : “‘ What more can ove ask in the way of a dic 
tionary ?” 

George P. Merrill, M.S., Pb.D., U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, b. C “it was not until I cane 
to consult it (The Standard Dictionary ) that I realized 
the immense advantege of its method over that ordin 
arily pureved, giving first the definition of a word, 
and afterward its derivation and synonym 


address the Publishers. 


PRICES : Two-Vol. Edition—Half pony per Vol., $7.50; per Set, $15.00. Full Russia, including Denison’s Patent 
Reference Index, per Vol., $8.50; per Set, $17.00. Full Morocco, including Denison’s Reference Index, per Vol., 
$11.00; per Set, "$22.00. Single-Vol. Edition —Half Russia, $12.00. Full Russia, including Denison’s Index, $14.00. 
Full Morocco, including Denison’s Index, $18.00. 


Descriptive Circulars sent Free. 


Large Prospectus, 10 Cents, 


Vol. I., Now Ready. Vol. 11., Soon. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 30 Lafayette Place. 


LONDON: 44 Fleet Street. 


TORONTO: 11 Richmond Street, W. 
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‘The Education of the Indian. 


Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa. 
By FLoRA L. CAMPBELL (ALASKAN). 


The United States Indian Industrial School is situated in the 
heart of civilized communities near the town of Carlisle, Penn.. 
three of four hours’ ride from Philadelphia. It was established in 
the year 1879 by Capt. R. H. Pratt, who is its superintendent. 
It occupies thirty acres of land with over twenty buildings some 
of which have been donated by friends. In connection.with the 
school there are two large farms where the boys are instructed in 
the cultivation of the land. For the boys there are also carpenter 
and wagon shops where they can learn the arts taught in these 


Sperwests. ; 
yond is the paint shop where all the wagons -are neatly 
painted and varnished; next-is the blacksmith shop, where wagons 
are made and the horses and mules shod. The uniforms that are 
worn by the boys aré made in the tailor shop. Many other 
trades are taught. For the girls there is cooking, sewing, hospital 
and laundry work. They are instructed in various other duties 
which will be useful to them in the future. 

The —_— attend school half a day ; the other half is spent 
at work. 

















CAPTAIN R, H, PRATT. 


Every spring five hundred pupils are sent out for the summer 
into the homes of white people where they obtain pay equal to 
the amount of labor they do. In the fall over une hundred re- 
main for the winter and attend the public schools, working for 
their board during recreation hours. 

Here it is where the Indian youth is brought in contact with 
his white brother, to learn his ways and by numberless trials he 
gains the victory of civilization and learns to overcome his own 
weakness. 

Here it is also where he earns his bread by the sweat of his 
brow and thus gains the joy of independence. He comes to un- 
derstand the obstacles that prevent the advancement of his race 
toward civilization and Christianity. He perceives that necessity 
is the mainspring of exertion and that so long as his race is ted 
and clothed by the government the Indian will not exert brain or 
muscle. 

All self-supporting students who have settled in the East are 
of those who have spent much of their time in country homes. 
This seems a sure method of killing the Indian and preserving 
the man. 

After associating with industrious and progressive white people 
the Indian boy or girl never again feels satisfied to return to a 
former home of idleness and pauperism. There is always a 
longing for something far better and nobler than merely existing 
on the reservation, shut away from the very possibilities of pro- 
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gress. The Indian youth of to-day decides what the future of 
his race will be. 

Carlisle maintains that the only way to relieve the country of 
the Indian problem is to break up the tribal relation with all that 
is carried with it and thus allow the Indian no choice as to 
whether or not he will continue to be a government’s ward. He 
would then be compelled to work or starve and as human nature 
is always the same under the same conditions, the “lazy Indian ” 
would soon live only in the past. 


A LETTER BY HUGH SOWICEA (PUEBLO). 


The Carlisle Indian Industrial school is the oldest of its kind, 
having been founded in the fall of the year 1879, by the friend of 
Indian education and its present superintendent, Captain Pratt. 

The school is beautifully located on a high hill, surrounded by 
the fertile agricultural fields of the beautiful Cumberland Valley. 
At present Carlisle has seven hundred students under her care, 
representing about forty different tribes. 

Students who show good conduct in school are allowed to go 
out into country homes of.white neighbors, and.work with them 
side by side, In this way the friends of the school and the stu- 
dents themselves are solving the Indian question, and are march- 
ing into civilization and citizenship. The ‘‘ Outing System ” is an 
excellent means of teaching self-support. 


The Future of the Indian Student, 


By HOWARD E, GANSWORTH (TUSCARORA). 


Carlisle is a school where there are about six hundred students, 
all descendents of the so-called lazy, good-for-nothing Indian. 
These Indians affected by the race prejudice of four hundred 
years, are now trying to live above what they have been taught 
by their fathers, and are trying to prove to the world that they 
are human beings with minds capable of development. 

After glancing over the work, in the industrial department, 
done by the students, and after listening to their recitations in the 
school-room we can mark a great difference between the ways 
of the past and the present. But what will be the future of these 
young people? Will some of them become stars of their tribe to 
enlighten the path of the civilization of their people, or will they 
become worthless paupers, depending on the government for a 
living as their fathers have long been doing ? 

An Indian student brought up in the Christian civilization 
going back to his blankets, the ghost dance, and barbarism! Do 
we not have so little confidence in him as to believe that he will 
not stand by what he knows to be right? The Indian has a 
character, just as a Caucasian and what we would not expect of 
a Caucasian, we may not expect of an Indian. A careful study 
of the success and failures of the hundreds of boys and girls al- 
ready gone out into the world as workers from Carlisle will help 
us to judge what the future of those will be who are in school 
now. 

We may find Indians as workers in all parts of the United 
States; in the far away Arizona, we find some Indian tailors or 
tinsmiths; in Montana, Indian printers and blacksmiths; in 
Dakota, Indian harness-makers and shoemakers. 

In fact, we may go to any state where there are Indians, and 
we will find them working earnestly at some honorable occupa- 
tion. We also find them going to higher institutions of learning. 
Of course we also find some Indians who have made failures, but 
these are only exceptions. These are the Indians that the govern- 
ment is continually parading before the public, while the earnest, 
diligent worker who has made a success passes by almost un- 
noticed. In whatever field of labor the Indian has been placed, 
he has shown that he possesses the same qualities that bring suc- 
cess, as his white brethren. 

Not many years ago the Indians were looked down upon as an 
inferior people who could never be of any use to the United 
States, nor even to their own race, but now a change has come 
and the Indians have proved themselves not only to be good 
workers in the different industries, but have shown that they are 
capable of hulding responsible positions, as has been testified by 
people of authority. The time is now approaching when the 
Indian will prove that “ from the lowest depths there is a ladder 
that reaches to the loftiest heights.” 


¥ 


The articles on this page relating to the work of the Carlisle, 
Pa., Indian industrial school, were written at the reqnest of THE 
JOURNAL by the only three of this year’s graduates remaining at 
the school. 

See also picture of the graduating class of 1894, page 728, and 
the letter written Dy a little Crow Indian, p. 722. 


¥ 


To keep ahead of the times in books, apparatus, etc., for 
school use, consult the advertising pages of the paper, and 
in writing please mention THE JOURNAL. See Index on 
page 772. 
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Good Books for 


ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. By Cuarves F. Hotper, 
joint author of ‘‘ Elements of Zoology.” With numerous illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ The adventures of this book do not belong to the realm of fiction. They are the 


actual happenings in the life of several boys. The book would be just the one to give 
to pupils to awaken an interest in natural history.”—New York School Journal. 


JN THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. A Story of the Black 
Hawk War and the Tunker Schoolmaster. By HEZEKIAH BuT™ 
TERWORTH, author of ** The Zigzag Books,” ‘* The Log School 
house on the Columbia,” etc. With 12 Illustrations and colored 
Frontispiece. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 


“There is great facination in these glimpses of Lincoln's early life.and the artist’s 
accompanying pictures are very clever and welcome.’’—Brookiyn Times. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW YORK. By Wuuiam 0 Srtop- 
DARD. With 11 full-page Illustrations and colored Frontispiece. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“No living writer cappesces asses William O. Stoddard in the art of constructing a story 
to hold the interest of boy readers,”—PAtiadelphia Inquirer. 


E-NGLISHMAN'S HAVEN. By W. J. Gorvon, author of 
‘*The Captain-General,’’ etc. With 8 full page Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ The story of Loulsbourg. which because of its position and the consequences of 


its fall is justly held one of the most notable of the world’s dead cities. The story 
is admirably told.” —Detroit Free Press. 


ON THE OLD FRONTIER. By Wit1aM 0. Sropparp, 
author of ‘‘Crowded Out o’ Crofield,” ‘‘ Little Smoke,” ‘‘ Battle 
of New York,” etc. With 10 full-page illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“A capital story of life in the middle of the last century. . The characters in- 
troduced really live and talk, and the story recommends itself not only to boys and 


School Libraries. 


THE BOYS OF GREENWAY COURT. <A Story of the 
Early Years of Washington. By HezeKiAH BUTTERWORTH, 
author of ‘‘In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” ‘‘ The Log School- 
house on the Columbia,” ‘‘ The Zigzag Books,” etc. With ro 
full-page illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Mr. Butterworth has written an excellent book, and one that young people will 
find delightful reading.”—Boston Beacon. 


| FOHN BOYD'S ADVENTURES. By Tuomas W. Knox, 
author of ‘‘ The Boy Travelers,” etc. With 12 full-page illus- 


trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Few modern authors write a more interesting story of teavel and adventure 
for boys than does Colonet Knox. He always seems to know just what the boys 
want toknow and regulates his qheqtere aren = me e whole story w i 
hold the close attention of the reader.’’—Chicago Inte: 7 Ocean. 


PAUL JONES. By MoLty ELLioT SeaweELt, author of ‘‘Little 
Jarvis,” ‘‘ Midshipman Paulding,” etc. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“ The writer is at home on the decks of the old-fashioned craft. The atmosphere 
is thoroughly salty. Numerous illustrations depict the sc nes of Paul Jones's haz 


ardous adventures. So good a sea story has not been written for a long time.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


M/DSHIPMAN PAULDING. A true story of the War of 
1812, By Motty ELLiot SEAWELL. With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“ The book goeee an excellent de«cription of the battle of Lake Champlain. told in 


such interesting style, and so well blended with personal adventure, thatevery boy 
fe >} ~ hm read it, and will uaavoidably remember its main features. "—Spring 


LITTLE JARUIS. The story of the heroic midshipman of the 
frigate ‘‘ Constellation.” By Mo.iiy ELtiot SEAWELL. With 
6 full-page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.60. 


* Founded on a true incident in our naval history. . . Sowell pictured as to bring 
both smiles and tears upon the faces that are bent over the volume. It isin ex@ttly 





girls, but to their parents.”—N. Y. Times. 


the spirit for a boy’s book.”—New York Home Jou 








For sale by ail booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


+), APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





International Education 
Rdited by WM. T. HARRIS, AM., LL.D., Series. 


Commissioner of Education. 


VOL. 
1. The rettlosephy of Education. By Jowany Frrepricu Rosex- PRICE 
nslated from the German by ANNA C. BRACKETT, . . $1.50 
2 A y ~Aa., at Education. By Prof. F. V. bea Pusu, of Roanoke 
College, Virgin: 1.50 
3. The Rise and ‘Barly Constitution of Universities. By 8. 8. 
Lavurigz, LL.D 1.50 
4. The Ventilation and Warming of School Buildings. By 
GILBERT B. Morrison, Kansas City High Schoo 1.00 
5. The Education of Man. By pogeees a "Translated trom 
the German by W. N. HaILmann, Ph 1.50 
6. swe mi et Psychology and Education, By ‘Dr. Josern Baxp. 
WIN 1.50 
7. The Senses and The will, By W. .Paever, Professor of comet in 
Jena. Translated from the a y H. W. aaeee, wares 33.) 
Normal School. . ° ° ° 1.50 
8 Memory. By Davip Kay, F.R.G.8. e » @® 
9. b> We egment of the Intellect. By w. Puevee, Translated ame 
10. mon = ame ‘Ge raph By ‘Pmances w. Pannen, Prinetpal of 
the Cook County (Hil) Ne Schoo lL . 1.50 
ll. Education in the United 8 States. A History from the Earliest 
Settlements. By RicHaRD G 1.50 
12. European Schools. eh - I Fully illustrated. - 20 
13. Practical Hints for the Teachers. By Grorce Howtaxp. - 1.00 
14. Pestalozzi: His Life and Work. By Ree ER pe cums, Teapetated 
by J. Russett, B.A. Introduction by Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 150 
15. School Supervision. By J. L. Pickarp, LL.D. . 1.00 
16. Higher Education of Wepee in Barepe. By HELENE Laxor. 
Translated by L. R. Kiumm, Ph.D. 1.00 
17. Reoaye on Educational Reformers. By Roserr Henent Quick, 
M.A. Only authorized edition of the work as rewritten in 18% 1.50 
18. A Text-Book in Psychology. By Jonann FRIEDRICH “Heamane. 
Translated from the original German by Marcarst K. Suirn. 1.00 


19, Freeh sbogy, gpelied te to the Art of TFonchiag. By desurs Bap: 


20. Recere Emiles on or, Treatise on Education. ‘By we. tt. 


Payne, Ph. 1.50 
21. The Moral Instruction of Children. "By FELIX Aura. . 1.590 
2. English Kducation in the Flomentary and wecendary Schools 
By Isaac SHARPLESS, Sc.D., LL.D 1.00 
2. Education from a National ‘Standpoint. By ALFRED FOUILLEE. - 150 
24. Bowent Be Development in the Child. By W. Preter. Translated _ 
3. Hewte Poach. and Study History. By B. A. Hivspa.e. : - 190 
Symbolic Education. By SusanE.BLow. . _ ‘ - 1,50 
27. Systematic Science Teaching. By Epwarp G. Hows. : : - 150 
23. The Education of the Greek People. By Tuomas Davipson. - 150 
2%. Evolution of the Pabite-Seheol Syesom in Macsnchucette. 
By Grorcr H. Martin. 1.50 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


D. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


The Latest and the Best. 


Johnson’s 


Universal Cyclopedia 











NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
EDITOR IN CHIEF. 


ASSISTED BY A CORPS OF THIRTY-SIX EDITORS, 


Composed of the ablest and most distinguished scholars in the 
United States and of eminent specialists in buth 
Europe and America. 





Illustrated with New Maps, Plans, 
and Engravings. 





Everything New. and Produced Specially for this Work. 
Twenty Years later than any other Great Standard Cyclopadia 
Adapted to the needs of the Scholar and the Home. 











Specimen Pages and Terms mailed on application. Good Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
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Progress in School Architecture. 
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1. School in Scotland. 


2. School in Switzerland. 

(A perspective view of this hand- 
some building appeared in THE 
JOURNAL a few weeks ago. 
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Examining the Stomach 
by Electric Light. 
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Iluminating the Stomach by Electric Light. 


“Medical Electricians have recently devised a plan by which the interior of the human stomach may be 
illuminated for examination. The patient is laid upon the operating table and a slender tube, carrying a glass 
bead upon its end, is introduced into the stomach. A small light inside the bead is supplied by fine wires 
running out through the tube and connected to a small battery. The interior of the stomach is plainly 
lighted and all its parts are brought into view by a small movable mirror at the end of the tube.”—Quoted from 
The World Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The above picture is photographed from an illustration on page 610 of the supplement in the back of 
Volume VIII. of the WORLD’S Encyclopedia Britannica. It is only one out of nearly 100 illustrations on the 
subject of Electricity contained in the WORLD Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica.—thirty-six of which 
can be found in no other edition of Britannica in print. Among them we mention a few of the modern appliances 
therein so beautifully and accurately illustrated : 


** Arc Light,” ‘‘ Wood Dynamo,” “Slattery Incandescent Dynamo,” ‘‘ Improved Dynamo,” ‘‘ Incandescent 
Lamp,” ‘ Portable Electric Lamp,” ‘* Edison Generator,” ‘‘ Recording and Alarm Gauge,” “ Electric 
Elevator,’’ Electric Car on a Ten Per Cent. Grade,” ‘‘ Electric Percussion Drill,” ‘* Police and Signal 


System,” ‘‘ The Death Penalty by Electricity,’’ etc. 


The articles on Electricity in its various forms in the main body of the work and in the supplementary 
matter bound in the back are treated in 138 pages. ’ 

Every subject known to man is treated as fully, carefully, and accurately in this princely library as the 
subject of Electricity. 

Bear in mind that these 25 large volumes contain 2¢,000 pages, 671 Maps and Plans and 10,000 Illustrations. 

Not to own this great Reference Library is almost as unpopular in this age as not to ownthe Bible! But 
the possessor of this rare set of books stands a more even show of success in life. 





Bear in mind that THE WORLD edition is a New, 
Large Type Edition, Enlarged and Revised to Date. 


The Introductory price to readers of THE N. Y. WORLD is only $1.98 per volume. 


The entire set of 25 volumes will be delivered upon payment of $5 down and $5 a month, or we will deliver 
the first twelve volumes on payment of $3; down and ro cents a day (payable monthly) thereafter, and the 
remaining thirteen volumes will be delivered on the same terms when the first twelve are paid for. All charges 
are paid by us to any part of the United States. Drop a card to 


THE WERNER COMPANY, 


Publishers of THE WORLD EDITION ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 187 Broadway, N. Y., and Sample 
pages will be sent for examination, or call at same address and examine this elegant library. 


































The Graduates of 94. 


Graduation days are on and society reaps a new harvest of 
hopeful young spirits, to be absorbed into its responsible life, and 
to throw their fresh enthusiasm into its restless movement. The 
problems that have vexed government during history's span are 
now in a fair way to be solved. The young men who will cast 
their first vote at the next election know the correct way out of all 
these big difficulties that the world has made for itself, and their 
political influence will soon be felt in reforms so rational that they 
must endure. The young women who are ready, now, for society 
and its duties, are all going to do exceptional work. They will 
agitate the suffrage question and bring it to a successful issue; 
they will do such teaching in day and Sunday school as mus¢ de- 
velop character and reorganize society ultimately on the basis of 
the perfected individual ; they will enter into crusades for the pur- 
ification of the stage, for the abolition of the liquor traffic, for 
dress reform and feminine independence ; or they will develop 
“the power behind the throne” to the highest, “ influencing’ the 
votes they scorn to cast, accepting male representation as a divine 
institution, and bringing up such children as no mother ever reared 
before. 

Seeing that the world is in a fair way to become so much better 
than it has been, and considering that it Aas been good enough 
and wise enough to produce these graduates, we should all unite 
in feelings of very profound cheerfulness. Listen to that young 
man’s poem on “ Human Solidarity,” and that, young woman’s 
essay on “ The Everlasting Alps.” How plain they make it be- 
tween them, that all nature (even human nature) is beauty; all 
force is persistent; all effort is continuous; all results must be 
good ; all men are brothers and will soon learn to behave as such ; 
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all that is is right, because it is leading to something righter. Ex- 
amine that graduate’s scheme of social organization, before which 
Bellamy must hide his diminished head, George admit that no tax 
at all is even better than a single tax, and Spencer become mute. 
Gaze with that young enthusiast upon his vision of “The New 
Christianity,” so near at hand and so soon to become universal. 
Is there any gainsaying his positions or that such a consummation 
must come to pass in the nature of things ? 

But what does our picture show us? The eager setting out on 
voyages of discovery and conquest and reform ; the resistance of 
surf and wind : the waves of temptation and disaster rising high 
and higher; the going down of gallant barques. And where are 
the girls? Have they gone down for lack of seamanship? Have 
they ridden the storm in triumph and reached the high seas of 
success? Surely their brothers and cousins and lovers have not 
allowed themselves to be outdone in this way! Are they holding 
back in caution and waiting for the young men to return and 
teach them how to sail? Or has the artist forgotten them alto- 
gether? Probably they have done all the things suggested, but 
the artist is none the less to blame. He is a misogynist and a 
pessimist, and graduation day has no use for him—a man of the 
past, who utterly fails to apprehend Destiny's Drift or any of the 
great laws that are bringing women to the front and youth to the 
leadership of affairs. 

Blessed graduation day! What would the world be without 
its triumphs, its hopes, its confidence, its high resolves? What 
would the world be without the ever fresh impulse received from 
this annual influx of young conquering spirits? What w2// the 
world become when the schools shall have learned how to temper 
these spirits to the coming blast, and to inspire them with en- 
during moral courage ? E, E. KENYON, 





TWO GREAT SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS UNITED. 





The Sheldon Series x0 The Franklin Series. 


By this consolidation great savings have been effected, of which we propose to give the public a share. 








Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 
New Franklin Readers. 
Sheldon’s Supplementary Reading. 
Cole’s Choice Readings. 
Sheldon’s Arithmetics. (7 we Books.) 


Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
This book has been very carefully revised. 


Franklin Arithmetics. 
Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. 
The Elements of Algebra. 
The Complete Algebra. 


Franklin Elementary Algebra. 
Sheldon’s Word Studies. 


(Third Book) 


(Two Books) 


This is the best and most practical spelling book in the English lan- 


guage. 
Modern Spelling Book. 





The Great English Writers. 
FROM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. 


With selections illustrating their work, By Dr. Truman J. Backus, President 
of Packer Collegiate Institute and Heten Dawes Brown, Teacher of Eng- 
lish Literature, Brearley School, New York. 


Schmitz’s Elements of the German Language. 


Shaw’s New History of English and American Liter- 
ature. (New edition ) 


Avery’s Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. (ew edition.) 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 


Avery’s Complete Chemistry. 
Hill’s Rhetoric and Logic, etc. 


Hill’s New Rhetoric and Composition. 


The handsomest text-book on the subject, containing a very large number of 
Exercises. a History of the English Language, and embracing everything 
between Elementary Language Lessons and English Literature in an Aca~- 
demic course. 


Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 


Embracing Organic Chemistry. 


Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and Composition. |Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 


Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 
Scudder’s United States Histories. (/# two books.) 


|Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New edition.) 
| 
| Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 








SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. Boston. Chicago. 
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Pedagogical Books of the Past Year. 
JULY 1, 1893, TO JUNE 30, 1894. 


In times of general business depression, such as the past twelve 
months have been, it is reasonable to expect that only products for 
which there is an evident demand are prepared for the market. 
Thus when we can point with pride to the fact that the past year 
is unparalleled in history as regards the number of pedagogical 
books published, the inference is near at hand that at no time has 
there been among teachers a more general desire to be informed 
concerning the great problem of education. The quality of the 
books is another most significant indication of marvelous progress. 
The following list of important pedagogical books of the year has 
been prepared with much care, and, it is believed, will receive the 
attention its value deserves. A few books may have been omitted 
that might very properly have been mentioned. These omissions, 
however, are unintentional. Letters were sent to all important 
American firms who are known to publish pedagogical books. 
The replies received were carefully read, and all books strictly ped- 
agogical, or having direct bearing upon pedagogics, were entered 
in the list : 
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De Graff's School-Room Guice 
Paper .50 Cl. 1.50 
De Guimp’s Pestalozzi, His Aim and 
Work .50 
Laurie’s Life and Work of Comenius .50 
Monroe's Educational Labors of 
Henry Barnard .50 
Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. Paper 50. Cl. 1.50 
Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics 1.25 
Spencer’s Education 5° 
Tate's Philosophy of Education 
Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogics 
Brooks’ Kindergarten Papers 
Hildreths Clay Modeling in the 
School-Room 25 
Mackenzie’s The Kindergarten Black- 
board 
Poulsson’s In the Child’s World 2,00 
Weaver's Paper and Scissors in the 
School-Room 25 
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Bardeen 


.50 
1.00 Becktold & Co., St Louis 


Milton Bradley Co. 


Blaisdell’s How to Teach Physiology .25 Ginn & Co, 


$ .30 E.L.Kellogg & Co. ew : 
Lang’s Outlines of Herbart’s Pedagogics re “ Tompkins’ The ~~ of 


- Rousseau 5 — 
oe Horace Mann 15 Bryant Syllabus of er a 


“Great Teachers of 4 Centuries 25 3 . 
Parker's Talks on Pedagogics 1.50 Compayré's P a to a 


Rooper’s Object Teaching _ , : 
Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics (Theoretical) po Henderson's Introduction wf the 
Sinclair's First Year at School 75 Study ef Dependent. Defective, 
“i : ‘ y ‘ and Delinquent Classes 
Morris Physical Education 1.00 American Book Co. Hereford’s Student's Froebel 
White's School Management 1.25 rs ¥ Herbart’s Science of Education, 
Blow’s Symbolic Education 1.50 (Trans. from the German by 
Davidson’s Education of the Greek Mr. and Mrs. Felkin) 
People 1.50 Lange’s Apperception 
Hinsdale’s How to Teach and Study Rick’s Object Lessons and How 
History 1.50 to Give Them—2 vols, 
Howe’s Systematic Science Teaching 1.50 Tracy's Psychology of Childhood 
Martin’s Evolution of the Public Methods of Teaching Modern Lan- 
School System in the U.S. 1.50 guages 
Preyer’s Mental Development in the Davis, King & Collier's Report on 
Child 1,00 Governmental Map. For use in 
Carlisle's Memoirs of Ascham & Ar- Schools ‘ Holt 
nold .50 Lee & Shepard 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR €0., 0&7 E. 16th St, N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates orders for all School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever published, 
and promptly forward the same in a single shipment. Schools, Colleges, and Academies supplied. 
A General Catalogue of American School Books, with net and mailing prices, and a telegraphic 
code, also a topically arranged Library List of Standard Publications selected from the books of all 
publishers, mailed on application. 
The Supply of Public, Private, School, and Society Libraries a Specialty. Estimates on sub- 
mitted lists readily furnished and all inquiries relating to books promptly answered. 


Iles’ A Class in Geometry 


1.25 * " 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 


Heath 


Appleton 


Bardeen Heinemann’s Freoebel’s Letters 





SOME OF OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS: 
CRAYON WORK. | PSYCHOLOGY. 


** Crayon Portraiture.’’ Complete instructions for making cray- | «Human Psychology, an Introduction to Philosophy,”’ being 
on portraits. By J. A. BARHYDT. 12mo, illustrated, paper,| 4 brief treatise on Intellect, Feeling, and Will. By E. Janes. 
50c. ; cloth, $100, New and revised edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ELOCUTION. SHORTHAND. 


| 

**Voice Culture and Elocution.’’ By W. T. Ross. 12mo, | 
cloth, $1.25. | «¢Interlinear Shorthand.’’ (Pitman Phonography.) For use 
‘** National Series of Speakers.’’ By O. E. Brancu. | in Schdolsand Colleges By F.S. Humpnrey. 8vo, cloth, $2.0. 


I —Primary Speaker, boards, 50c. I[.—Junior Speaker, cloth, | 
TYPEWRITING. 


7sc. III.—Advanced Speaker, cloth, $1.25. 
‘*‘ Manual of Typewriting, Business Letter Writer and Ex- 


FLOWER STU DY. ercises for Phonographic Practice.’’ By F. s. HuUMPHRE 7. 


‘*With the Wild Flowers.’’ From Pussy-willow to Thistle- 
. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


down. By E. M. HarpinGe, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Translated literally, line by line, into 


GERMAN. 
By OLIveR CRANE. 4to, cloth, 











‘*Drillmaster in German.’’ Based on systematic gradation and | ** Virgil's Aeneid.”’ 
steady repetition, By So.omon DeutcH, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo,| English Dactylic, Hexameter. 
cloth, $1.50. $1.75. 


Special Terms for Examination and Introduction. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 5 & 7 EAST SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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Posse’s The Special Kinesiology of 





Educational Gymnastics 2.40 Lee & Shepard 
Morris’ The Teaching of Drawing Longmans 
Landon’s The Principles and Prac- 

tice of Teaching, and Class 
Management 1.60 Macmillan 
Teachers’ Notes on Geography 
(Advanced) 1.50 John E, Potter & Co. 
“ ” on Geography 
(Elementary) 1,00 “ ~ ni 
Clark’s The Art Idea in Education 
and in Practical Life .20 Prang Ed. Co. 
Hicks’ ‘The Principle of the Kinder- 
garten .20 ” . 
Ladd’s Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory 4.50 Scribner's 
Richards’ German School System Univ. City of N.Y., 
Sch. of Ped. 
* French ~ “? ni m 
Groszmann’s Problem of the Co- 

Ordination of Studies 2.50 ? - 

Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Education, 1895 2.50 National Educational 


Association. 


Three Great Educational Works, 


The week ending on Saturday last brought to the editorial desk 
these three most remarkable pedagogical publications: “ Za/ks 
on Pedagogics”’ by Col. Francis Wayland Parker; “ Proceedings 
of the International Congress of Education of the World’s Col- 
umbian Exposition,” edited by Supt. N. A. Calkins; and Parts I. 
and lI. of Prof. W. Rein’s “ Encyklopddisches Handbuch der 
Puidagogtk.”” We can truthfully say that these books represent 
the best pedagogical thought of the age in which we live. They 
deserve a prominent place among pedagogical classics and as such 
will become historical. 

The two first named works will, it is believed, attract world- 
wide attention to the advance that this glorious country of ours 
has made in pedagogics, and Prof. Rein’s encyclopedic manual 
will evidently become the century’s great monument of scientific 
pedagogics as developed by the disciples of Herbart in the classic 
land of pedagogics. 

We have been accustomed to be directed to Germany for an- 
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COL, PARKER'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGICS 


swers to perplexing problems arising in the struggle for the ele- 
vation of pedagogics to the rank of a science. No doubt there 
are excellent reasons why the student should keep an eye on the 
pedagogic achievements of that country. But what American 
teachers need most is a close acquaintance with the best Ameri- 
can thought on the educational questions of the age. The United 
States is the only country in the world to-day that has a system 
of common schools, This fact makes it sufficiently clear that 
there must be peculiar fundamental differences between our sys- 
tem of pedagogics and that of other countries. Hence the urgency 
of the need of a thoroughly American treatment of the theory and 
practice of education. This need is particularly conspicuous in 
the development of a Co-ordination of Studies—of a system of 
Concentration, in other words—that will answer the requirements 
of American education. Aside from a few isolated effects in this 
direction, mainly in the nature of contributions to educational 
journals, nothing has as yet been made public that could be recom- 
mended to the teachers of our common schools as being especially 
prepared for their guidance. For these reasons it gives us all the 
more pleasure to be able to credit Colonel Parker with having 
placed before our educational workers in his Ta/ks on Pedagogics : 
An Outline of the Theory of Concentration, which is at once the 
most noteworthy, most thoroughly helpful, and most fascinating 
pedagogic work ever published in the English language. If we 
add to this that it is the master work of a pedagogic genius we 
are simply stating a truth that all unbiased readers of the work 
will acknowledge. 

Col. Parker has been, as he says, “a teacher of little children 
for nearly forty years,” and there are few who have been so lov- 
ingly devoted to the study of the nature, ways, and needs of 
childhood. He -modestly calls himself “an average teacher.” 
Would that we could say that! The American schools would 
then be the ideal educational institutions of the world. The edu- 
cational ideas of such a man are worth having. 

The preface of the work gives a highly interesting account of 
the way in which the author’s idea of Concentration developed. 
He says that his “first intimation of concentration came from 
the principles of Delsarte in his doctrine of the reaction of vocal 
and pantomimic expression upon the mind.” Gradually and 
steadily the main purpose developed itself and each one of the 
earnest and enthusiastic teachers with whom the Cook County 
normal school has been blessed caught its spirit and joined “in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 738.) 





Some of D.C. HEATH & CO.’S New Books 





READINC. 
Norton's Heart of Oak Books. 


Book I., 96 pages, 25cents; Book II., 268 pages, 

qu: Book III., 308 pages, 55 cents ; Book 

IV., 370 pages, 60 cents; Book V., 378 pages, 

65 cents. A series of readers for home and 

school, giving selections from the choicest Eng- 

lish literature. 

“For the purpose of training the child in the art 
of reading, good literature sticks in the memory 
when the lean has faded away; the child that has 
been given something notable to read, when learning 
the art, has practiced true economy, for it has stored 


DRAWING. 


No., per doz., - 


No., per doz. - 


ee dozen, - - 


DRAWINC. 
Thompson's Educational and Industrial 


Primary Free-Hand Series (Nos, 1-4). Each 

- + - - 1.00 
Primary Free-Hand Manual. 114pp. Paper .40 
Advanced Free-Hand Series (Nos. 5-8). 


Model and Object Series (Nos. 1-3.) 


odel and Object Manual. 84 pp. Paper .35 
Aesthetic Series (Nos. 1-6.) E 


Boyer’s Laboratory Manual in Elementary 
BIOLOGY, - - 80 


A guide to the study of animals and plants by 
the observation of actual specimens 229 pages. 
“A well conceived manual, judiciously arranged, 
and well adapted tothe needs of our High Schools. 
We shall recognize it as giving what students require 
for admission to the University.”—C. O. Wuitman, 
Head Professor of Biology, The University of Chicago 


Clark’s Practical Methods in Microscopy :.so 


Gives in detail descriptions of methods that will 
lead the careful worker to successful results, 233 


Each 
° 1.50 
Each No., 
. 1.75 
Each No., per 


a force as well as acquired an art.”—Eorace E. dozen, - - - - - - - 1.50 pages illustrated. 
Scupper in Atlantic Monthly. Aesthetic Manual. 174 pages, Paper .60 ‘ 7 ie eqonting = - oping Pet the book is by 
i Seri J ¥ = if ar the best thin t ind that I have ever seen.” 
' ARITHMETIC. — an oo. . ™ oom ee ~~ ° | PACKARD, Feasser of Selones, High School, 
- , B line, Mass. 
Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic. Mechanical Manual. 172 pages. Paper .75| ©7i" aN 
PaRTI. 200 . Cloth, - é vi .35| “Itisa —~s cones poeneetation of the ots L ‘ j ti (haied by 
* . ° .o5 | and destin to bring it within the reach of a 
Pant Il. fepage. Hall ether, s schools."—W. N. Haitman, Sudt. City Schools, La ange S ppercep on De Garmo.) 1.00 


These books present a carefully graded course 
in arithmetic, to begin with the fourth year and 
continue through the eighth year. 

“IT have seen nothing upon the subject that meets 
my ideas more fully, and it seems to me that they 
must meet with prompt and extensive favor. They 
are frst-cliss in every particular.”—J. FarrBanxs, 
Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mo, 


Walsh's Mathematics for Common Schools. 


Port, Ind. 


and maps, 


style. The book 1s essentially a history of the coun- 
PaRT I. 18 pages, - 2 - x = or under the Constitution, ae about one-third of 
ParT II. 252 pages, - : = * - +35] the book being given to colonial times. 
ParT III. 365 pages. Half leather,- - .65 


Special features of this work are its division into 
half-yearly chapters instead of the arrangement 
by topics; the omission, as far as possible, of 
rules and definitions ; the great number and var- 
iety of the problems; the use of the equation in 
solution of arithmetical problems ; and the intro- 
duction of the elements of algebra and geometry, 


laboratory plan. 
and colleges. 


HISTORY. 
Thomas's History of the United States s..:. 


For high schools and academies, 
532 pp. Half leather. 


The aim of this work is to give the main facts of | in 
the History of the United States in a clear and simple 


SCIENCE. 
Spalding’s Introduction to Botany =o 


Practical exercises in the study of plants by the 
For high schools, academies, 


269 pages. 


This is perhaps the most popular scientific 

monograph on education that has appeared in 

Germany in recent times, It has the rare merit 

of being at once thoroughly scientific and in- 

tensely interesting and concrete. 279 pages. 

“ There are few educational books on the Ameri- 
can market that come up to this in usefulness. It 
has qualities which will make it a favorite text-book 
ormal Schools and other pedagogical institu- 
tions.”"—L. R. Kiemm, of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Herford’s Students’ Frebel 1 


The purpose of this little book is to give young 
peonle preparing to teach a brief yet full account 
of Froebel’s Theory of Education. 128 pages. 


Herbart's Science of Education $1.00 


Herbart's experience in the study of education 
and of the human mind are of value to every 
teacher. 268 pages. 


Illustrations 














“The book is very far in advance of any other 
arithmetic published.”—B. 
Schools, Trenton, N./. 


C. Grecory, Supt. of 





“Its use in the high and other preparatory schools 
will do much to raise the standard of botanical pre- 
paration.”—Cuarces E, Bessey, Prof. of Botany, 
Univ, of Nebraska, and State Botanist, 





“It isa work that no educator can afford not to 
read and study.”—L£ducatioual Courant, Louisville, 


Ky. 








when in search of new text-books, 


Teachers and School Officers who desire to keep in line with the best and most modern methods of instruction should always consult our catalogue 
Every facility offered Superintendents and Teachers for examining these and our other publications, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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CREAMER’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 0F PENMANSHIP. 


IN COPY-BOOK FORM. 





This scale represents the unit of measurement and the test of correct The true and false forms of first and second principle and their union, 


form. 


The true and false forms of first, second and third elements. The true and false forms of third principle and third element. 


RAP.D EASY, ASCURATE AND UNIFORM SLANT. 


We claim for this system: No guess work. ‘The only teachable system. Form and position made scientific facts. Regular teachers can teach it with 
certainty. Special teachers can prove by it what they say about letters. Presents to the eye established units of measuremea'. Produces uniform results in all 
grades. Gives a scientific mastery of the subject to teachers and pupils. Presents all the modifications of Elements and Principles. Wastes no time 
and has no extra strokes. Makes regular teachers available in the work of the specialist. Has fixed and infallible standards of criticism, making 
the writer his own instructor and critic. . . 

The books consist of a series of six numbers, two practice pads and a teachers’ manual, regularly graded and systematically arranged. to meet the demands 
of the several grades. They offer more practice to the page, owing to the scientific arrangement of the work, than any other books in use. They present, for the 
first time, form in fact and not in theory. Published by the 


CREAMER SCIENTIFIC PENMANSHIP CO., 


Complete set, by mail, to any address, 60 cents. Washington C. H., Ohio. 








THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BOOK OF THE AGE. 


Universal Self Instructor 


DON'T TEACH ABOUT GERMAN! Tei 


ald L'a E ‘anual of General Reference 


This valuable cyclopedia of useful information on the following subjects : 
TEACH GERMAN! Educational, 


Commercial, 
ig - -¢ Agricultural, 
¥ Legal, 
Political. 
me - rT) Statistical, 
When your pupils know that, they will learn to read | Hires te Se Biographical, 
ELE aS es) Historical, 





Teach the spoken language of daily intercourse. 


and appreciate literature with great rapidity. Geographical, 
The best book for teaching the spoken language is : Social, 
Musical, 


Poetical. 


Literature. Society, Common 


THE Livine METHOD ! 
° Law, and Amusements Is wel 
FOR LEARNING Etra ta wort afd plege intr ty 


with originals, engravings, 
colored plates, m: and charts 
Size of book 11 inc 


How to Think in German. ches wide. 0 Inches thick. 


pages. 
cloth, price, $6.00. 





By CHartes F, Kroen, A.M., Professor of Languages | im 75% PR ee 


in the Stev i » Money refunded if not satisactory. We 

os Institute of Technology make this enormous discount to School 

Directors and Teachers that we may be able to put our selves in communication 

PRICE, ° » > $1.50. with and bring before them the superior quality of our school books both’ in 
prices, paper, printing, binding, and educational features. 


No previous knowledge of German required. Ade-| Drop postal for circular. Mention this paper. 


quate practice in all grammatical difficulties. MUTUAL BOOK CoO., 


Similar books in French ($1.00) and Spanish ($1.50. ae So 
. @ ; 5 Continental Reuders and Spellers, &c., &c. 
Send for a circular. Address the publisher, 


104-106 WEST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
CHARLES F. KROEH, Hoboken, N: J. SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 736.] 


the investigation with the utmost zeal and persistence.” Col. Par- 
ker adds that “ The psychology of Herbart, and the doctrine of 
Concentration enunciated and applied by his disciples, Ziller, 
Stoy, and Rein, have been a source of inspiration and a guide in 
the general direction of the work.” Froebel’s “sublime idea of 
the unity of the human spirit” is mentioned as “another never- 
failing source.” Col. Parker and his assistants worked earnestly 
“‘to find and apply the truth under the working hypothesis of 
Concentration.” The results of the investigation have made it 
clear that “the direction is right.” Col. Parker is fully justified 
in stating that “the doctrine of Concentration in itself is a science 
of education that will absorb the attention of thoughtful teachers 
for centuries ; it contains an ideal that is infinite in its possibili- 
ties.” 





STTENTIOS 


RING 
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To give a fair outline of the doctrine of Concentration as ex- 
pounded in “ Talks on Pedagogics " we would have to copy the 
greater part of the book. Any brief statement would at best give 
an incomplete, if not a misleading idea. The precise definitions 
of the scope of the proposed studies, the relations in which these 
are presented, the philosophical basis of the book, all this must be 
known in order to interpret the idea rightly. A hint may be 
found in the accompanying chart and this quotation from the 
book: “The child stands in a center of a circle; around him is 
the environment of the Universe, man and nature. Everything 
in its elements touches the child’s soul ; the child’s soul goes out 
toward everything, reacts upon everything. We must not break 
or distort the circle if we would have it extend and grow upward 
in the spiral. The base circle must ever widen, and with it each 
spiral as it tends upward in its way toward the light and the 
truth. 

‘“« Talks on Pedagogics” may be obtained by addressing the publishers, 
E. L. Kellogg & Co,, New York City. The retail price per copy is $1.50; 
special price to teachers, $1.20; by mail, 12 cents extra. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


The volume of “ Proceedings of the International C ess of 
Education of the World's Columbian Exposition” spelen the 
most remarkable of all educational books ever published. Fifteen 
department congresses have contributed the results of their de- 
liberation. “Of these departments,” as Dr. W. T. Harris, U.S. 
commissioner of education, in the preface to the volume says : 
“Those for Higher Education, Secondary, Elementary, School 
Supervision, Professional Training of Teachers, Rational Psychol- 
ogy, Educational Publications, and Business Education represent- 
ed what has long been established, and their discussions went 
largely to explaining and justifying work that is in process of ac- 
complishment. On the other hand the departments of Kinder- 
garten Education, Instruction in Art, Vocal Music, Technological 
Instruction, Industrial and Manual Instruction, Physical Educa- 
tion, Experimental Psychology in Education, were devoted more 
especially to setting forth what is new and desirable in education, 
and urging its adoption into the school system. As a result the 
educational problems have all been discussed in the light of these 
two tendencies.” Besides the proceedings of these departments 
there is appended an eminently valuable collection of papers on 
the Education of Women in Great Britain and her Colonies. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 740.] 











Teachers! 
Superintendents! 
School Boards! 


We wish to call your attention to our excellent text- 
books which are fully adapted to the requirements of 
all grades of instruction in every department of school 
work. If the books in your schools are not satisfac- 
tory, why not substitute for them, or supplement them 
with books which are CORRECT in method, PROGRESSIVE 
in matter and arrangement, and thoroughly ExcEL- 
LENT? Supply your pupils with text-books which will 
engage the INTEREST and STIMULATE thought, and you 
will obtain the best results. Our text-books and helps 
all represent the most successful educational experi- 
ence. If you are not familiar with them, you should 
aot fail to examine them carefully before deciding to 
use any others. 





































































































*,*Send for our illustrated catalogue giving full informa- 
tion. Our Educational Bulletin,” for Fune, 1894, will also 
be mailed free to any connected with school work. Ail corres- 
pondence will receive careful and prompt attention, 























SILYBR. BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


110-112 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 














GOOD BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


THE LOST ARMY. 
By THOMAS W. KNox, Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This is the first of a series of works on the wars of our coun- 
try, and will be found most interesting and instructive. 


THE CAPTAIN’S BOAT. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BRAVE AND HONEST SERIES. 


Brave Tom. Honest Ned. Righting the Wrong. By Ep- 
WARD S. ELLIs. Illustrated. 


. 12mo. Cloth, 3 volumes in 
box, $3.75. Single volume, $1.25. 


THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS. 
By JULES VERNE. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A CLOSE SHAVE. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


RICHARD DARE’S VENTURE. 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


TOM AND THE MONEY KING. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


THE RIVER AND WILDERNESS SERIES. 
The River Fugitives. The Wilderness Fugitives. Lena 
Wingo. ByEpwarDS.ELLIs. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 

3 volumes in box, $3.75. Single volume, $1.25. 


THE TALKING HANDKERCHIEF. 


By THomas W. KNox. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 








We can supply any book you may desire at low prices. 
Give us a trial. 


The Merriam Company, 


Publishers and Jobbers of Books, 
67 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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Valuable Text and 
Reference Books. 
Goodyear’s History of Art. 


Includes Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, $3.50 


Barnes’ Popular U S. History. 


The best reference. book for schools, 3.50 


Chapman’s Elementary and American 
Drawing-Books. 


Especially fitted for use by the amateur, 1.50 and 3.50 


Johnson’s Latin Texts. 


The Satires of Persius, - 
The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus, 


Gillespie’s Roads and Railroads. 
A Manual of Road-Making, - 


Boyd’s English Literature. 


Milton; Young; Bacon; Pollok; Thomson ; Cow- 
per. All neatly bound in cloth, $i. oo each postpaid. 
The set, $5.00. 


The Step-Ladder (new). 
By M. A. Kuein, Intended for Elocution Classes 
and Supplementary Reading, 75 


Holbrook’s Methods. 
Normal Methods of Teaching, 


-75 
-go 


1.75 


1.25 
*,* Special rates for introduction. Catalogue sent free. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


56 East roth Street, New York. 
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ebster’s 
International s 
Dictionary. 


A complete and thorough revision 
of the well-known Unabridged. 
Though it has been before the 
public but a short time, it has 
been warmly commended by mem- 
bers of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
by every State Superintendent of 
Schools in office since its publication, by Eminent 
Authors, College Presidents, and Educators almost with- 
out number. It is recognized as Standard Authority 
by the U.S. Government Printing Office, and is the 
Standard to which nearly all School books adhere. 


os Fale ntact as tae tly rai oy Od ad 
young. 
‘< It is The One Great Standard Authority, 


the perfection of dictionaries ;” so writes Justice Brewer of the 
United States Supreme me Court, who volces the general sen sentiment. 
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G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


of old Webster's 


Rvery Teacher and School 
should own it. 
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Tue Reguirep Literature ror 1894-95. 
The Growth of the English Nation. 


(Illustrated.) Mitharine Comen, Pyetqqsoe ae Hine in Wellesley 
College, $1.00 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 


(Illustrated.) H. P. Judson, Peotesser of Political Selene, University 
of Chicago, - + 1.00 


From Chaucer to Tennyson. 
(With portraits.) Henry A. Beers, Peotesor of English Literature, 
Yale University, - 1.00 


The Renaissance and [Modern Art. 


(Illustrated.) W. H. Goodyear, Lecturer to the Brooklyn Institute, 1.00 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. 


(Illustrated,) Alexander Winchell, late Professor of Geology, University | and 
of Michigan, 


The Chautauquan, (12 sumbers, illustrated.) - 


GARNET SEAL. 
ADDISON. C. T. Winchester. 
MILTON. W.H. Warren. 
ASCHAM AND ARNOLD. James H. Carlisle. 
COLDSMITH. Eaward E. Hale. 
Not sold separately. The four volumes in a box, 


1,00 


2.00 


2.00 


Outlines of Economics. 
By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. College edition. 8vo, Half leather. 
4 32 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 


“It is a book designed primarily for students, and eS rare merit of 
dealing impartially with controversial questions. . ow of no recent 
work On economics a contains as much information phy this well digested 
treatise, or which equips fous ace acandid rfor forming an n ind tj 
ment on nearly all the oeatreve rsial ques’ of the time.”—New York bune, 


HUNT & EATON, 


Publishers, 
150 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


Just'as Well as Anything. 


The object of an advertisement is to at- 
— —_—— and we believe that this pic- 
re 


THE BRADLEY COLOR TOP 
will do that as well as anything. 


With a Color wheel in the hands of a com- 








of the generation in the mysteries of 
color combinations, Sample mailed for six cents, three stamps. 
If you want a sample of our Best Books for Teachers, examine 


“IN THE CHILD’S WORLD,” 
a collection of Morning Talks and Stories on subjects that should be familiar 
to the child: by Emitie Poutsson, author of ‘‘ Nursery Fiager Plays.” 
Price $2.00. book is 


KINDERGARTEN PAPERS 
by ANGELINE Brooks. Price 25 cents. 
a7 want to know all about the most approved Ki Material 
get our catalogue and study the contents. If youare interested 
‘oys, and Home Amusements, we have another illustrated cata- 
com son ath tes cillcael rosie teen 


STUDIES IN NATIVE WOODS. 
Much attention is now given to nature study in many of rn wt 
schools, and the children thereby gain some knowledge of our ve fruit 
and forest trees, but thus far the ‘‘ woods” as used in our manufactures have 


had scant consideration. 

We have now say Ot ona im ot oe studi 
tree, comprisi ony ee a White Maple, Elm, White a em) 
Black Walnut, Butternut, Chestnut, Hickory, Whitewood, Seieek ne 
lar, Southern or Pitch Pine, White Pine, Spruce, and Hemlock. A de- 
scriptive ae of thirty- “six ing the methods of sawing, 
finishing, and polishing the Sad siuing a description of each of the 
sixteen trees, accompanies each set of studies. Price of each set of two vol- 
umes, $15.00, 


Advernemnaate - oaly  cugpestire, They never tell half the story. 


judg- | For the crest got 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York City. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 738.} 

The trend of the educational thought is nowhere more clearly 
shown than in this wonderful book. Everyone of the five great 
divisions of the globe is represented by contributions of high ed- 
ucational merit. Many of these papers are of particular value for 
the new light they throw upon the educational problems of the 


Those who look for the treatment of special topics will find in 
the book a rich mine, and one whose treasures have been made 
easily accessible by 2 most carefully prepared alphabetical index. 
This index is a most accurate and reliable guide, and those who 
consult it will thank Dr. L. R. Klemm, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, for the care, time, and labor spent in its preparation, Consid- 
ering that the number of topics treated in papers, addresses, and 
discussions is almost limitless this comprehensive piece of work is 
worthy of the — commendation. 

How Dr. Calkins managed to complete the great task of 

etting the immense mass of material in shape for publication in 
ess than a year, is hard to explain. Even if the papers and re- 
ports of secretaries had been sent to him directly after the adjourn- 
ment of the Congress it would seem to be beyond the power of 
one man to properly edit and arrange the material and get it into 
a single volume of a thousand well printed pages, in so short a space 
oftime. But Dr, Calkins tells us that the first package of papers 
that could be collected did not reach him till Christmas-eve, and 
some single papers did not show up till after April15. It wili be 
admitted by all who are fortunate enough to own a copy of the 
book that it represents a wonderful piece of editing. 

Every single report and paper must have been read with great 
care and discrimination. Inquiries had to be made to find what 
papers really belonged in the proceedings. Those which were 
neither read nor considered before the Congress were excluded, 
as were also a few that could add neither to the value nor to the 
completeness of the volume. Several papers by foreign contribu- 
tors had to be translated, and necessary changes made in the lan- 
guage of writers not accustomed to write English. In some in- 
stances the yy of discussions end minutes of meetings were 
so carelessly kept that re-writing was found indispensable. Where 
twOvor more papers related to the same subject and “in cases 
where matter incidentally related to the subject did not appear 
essential to the writer’s treatment of it,” abridgments were made, 
for which the reader ought to be truly thankful. Weremembera 
few papers that were so full of unnecessary digressions that those 
who listened felt like asking “‘ where the speaker was at.” For 
these we looked first when the volume came to hand and were 
agreeably surprised to find them changed to clear and concise 
presentations by the work of the editor’s pruning knife. The ex- 
act language of the writers was retained, only the unnecessary 
wind was taken out. Dr. Calkins has a clear and sharp eye for 
what is essential and has genuine merit. His skilful editing has 
greatly enhanced the value of the volume. 

The splendid work of Dr. Harris in his capacity as chairman of 
the committee in charge of the memorable International Congress 
of Education is too well known to the educational world to need 
special mention. To President Lane, Secretary Shepard, and 
Treasurer Greenwood of the N. E. A., also, honor is due for the 
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success of the enterprise to which the teaching profession owes 
the great educational monument that has. been supplied in the 
volume now before us. f 

We join Dr. Harris in boping that “ this volume may find its way 
into all libraries at home and abroad ;” and in recommending it “ to 
students of education everywhere as a useful collection of special 
treatises on the live questions ir education at this time.” 

The executive committee of the N. E. A., believing that the aims of the 
association in publishing this volume will be best attained by securing the 
largest possible circulation at minimum cost, have decided to retain the price 
at $2.00 per copy (subieg to express changes) or $2.50 per copy delivered 

tpaid in the United States orin any country of the Universal Postal 
Jnion. Address orders to either Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, or 
Dr, N. A. Calkins, New York City. 


A NEW PEDAGOGIC ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


A work that promises to be the most significant contribution to 
the literature 2 3 modern pedagogics is Prof. Rein’s Encyhklopad- 
isches Handbuch der Pddagogtk, of which parts I. and Il. are now 
before us. Distinguished representatives « {the advanced educat- 
ional thinkers in German and Austrian countries and Switzerland 
are assisting Prof. Rein in the gigantic task he has set himself. Here 
are a few of the names most familiar to American students of con- 
temporary educational thought in Europe: Dir. C. Ackermann, 
Dr. R. Barth, Prof. W. Dilthey, Prof. H. Fechner, Rev. O. Fliigel, 
Dir. J. Helm, Dr. Just, Dr. K. Kehrbach, Prof. Lazarus, Dr. K. 
Lange, Fri. Helene Lange, Prof. F. Paulsen, A. Pickel, Dr. E. 
von Sallwiirck, Dr. Thilo, Dir. Chr. Ufer, Prof: G. Uhlig, Dr. Th. 
Wiget, Prof. O. Willmann, and Prof. Th. Zichen. 

The plan of the work as outlined by Prof. Rein is in part as fol- 
lows: It was intended at first to issue an encyclopedic handbook 
in which only the subjects relating to training would be mono- 
graphically treated. But a work of this kind could not build on 
so narrow a basis, as there are threads of connection that direct 
the theory of guidance constantly to that part of pedagogics whose 
scientific results come under the administration of the theory of 
instruction. With this was opened the sphere of theoretical ped- 
agogics with its fundamental sciences, ethics and psychology, and 
its auxiliary sciences, physiology and medicine. This step led, 
necessarily, to the conclusion that in order to complete the whole 
it would jbe necessary to enter also the field of practical peda 
gogics, particularly as here questions must be discussed that are 
sure to be greeted with the liveliest interest of contemporary 
workers. Thus the plan broadened to.an encyclopedic treatment of 
all problems pertaining to systematic pedagogics. The attempt 
at a presentation of these problems from the standpoint of present 
scientific investigations appeared all the more acceptable as here 
a number of workers would lend a hand, who had for many years 
devoted their studies to special lines of inquiry and, accordingly, 
were abundantly prepared to submit the results of their labors in 
concise and clear statements. 

The field of historic pedagogics has not been excluded, although 
only a beginning has been made as yet in its scientific treatment. 
The thought that a trial would be worth while decided Prof. Rein 
to include in his work several articles that bear witness of original 
treatment as well as of thorough investigation of the material per- 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 742.] 





YOU ARE WANTED POSITIONS 


Colleges 


I Massachusetts 
n te 
Universities 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Indiana 
Michigan Academies 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

lowa 

Kansas 
Nebraska 
Colorado 

The South and 
The Great West 


Normal Schools 
Ohio City High Schools 
Town High Schools 
Illinois Public Schools 


n Presidencies 
Professorships 
Principalships 
High School Assistantships 
Grammar and Primary Grades 
Specialists 


Private Normals 
Day Scnools 


At salaries of, from $300 to $3,000. 





We personally recommend and endorse teachers who can prove unusual fitness for the positions they seek. 


We have vacancies in all states, in all kinds of schools, at all salaries. Our Agency is the only Agency which 
does a general business, and is not local in character. Correspondence solicited. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


(ApjoInING CHICAGO UNIVERSITY.) « 


6034 WOODLAWN AVENUE, CHICAGO, /LL. 
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A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By Cart BeEtZ, Director and Supervisor of Physical Culture, Kansas 
City, Mo. Fourth Book: 

Popular Gymnastics, or Outdoor Gymnastics 
of the Playground. For Boys and 


Girls. Now Ready. —e it pub- 
lished before in thiscountry, These sports 


& 
are so grand and so heart-cheering that 
boys of all ages will welcome the Nicely illustrated, full direc- 
i tions, all up to the times make it a “Very desirable book for every 
A school to have. Price, 65c. 
Carl Betz’s Physical Culture Books 
are now controlled by me. The system is the German but has been 
adapted by the author to the needs of American schools. He is 
the most successful teacher of Physical Culture in this country. 
His methods are used the world over. Book Three has been re- 
cently adopted in London, England. 
Free Gymnastics for Graded Schools. 
now in 15th Thousand, The exercises are such as form a part of the great 
German system, the result of a century’s work of some of the best peda- 
gogues, patriots, and statesmen of Germany. Price, 65c. 


Free Gymnastics for Ungraded Schools 
is an abridged edition of the above. Price, 35c. 


Full Descriptions, Contents, Etc., om request. 
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Less than 50,000 Copies of Ensign’s U. S. History |- 


OUTLINES were sold last year. We want to sell more than 100,000 





Fora Warm Day try Cooke’s Nature [yths and Stories 
For Little Children. By FLora J. Cooker, of the Cook Co., IIl., Normal 
School. The preface says: ‘‘ Feeling the great need of stories founded 
upon good literature which are within the comprehension of little children, 


T have written the following stories, hoping that they may s' to 
imary teachers the great wealth of metestal within our easy reach, The 
k contains stories for pupils of and, 3rd and 4th as follows: 


Flower Stories; Insect Stories; Bird Stories; rq - 4 Stories ; 
Cloud Stories; Tree Stories; Animal Stories; Sun Myths; Time 
Stories ; Miscellaneous Stories, 2 Pages. Boards, 20c. postpaid ; paper, 
15c. postpaid. Low rates made for class. 


Giffin’s Manuals in Arithmetic. 

By Ws. M, Girrin, Vice-principal in the Cook Co. (IIl.) Normal School. 
The book complete contains upwards of 2000 practical problems in Men- 
suration, It is in four parts, vie. : Book I.—On Lings, price, 4oc. Book 
II.—On AREA, 40c. Book III.—On PERCENTAGE, 300. IV.—On 
VOLUME, 25c. Any of these at 20 per cent. discount. The work com- 
plete in one volume, $1.00 net. . 


Norse Stories. 

A collection of 20 Stories of Norse Gods and Heroes, founded on good liter- 
ature for Supplementary Reading, Story Telling, etc. A teacher says, in 
speaking of using them: ‘I never nad so much interest with so little 
effort.’ Nicely illustrated, in paper, 15c. ; in boards, aoc. 


Less than 200,000 Persons are using our Song Books. 
More than that number should be using them. MERRY Soncs is full of 
fresh and kling music, 117 pages, Price redyced to 30c. net. MERRY 
MELODIEs has always been a favorite. Price 15c.; $1.soperdoz. Foun- 
TAIN SONG Book, No. 3, is still increasing in popularity. 72 pages of the 
best miscellaneous, sacred, and patriotic selections to be found anywhere. 





this year. It is the best, most complete and most generally used book of 
Historical Outlines now issued. Price, 25c., or $2.40 per doz. 






Price, 15c. ; $1.50 per doz. ; $10.00 per 100, 











INESS is to supply teachers with the best books and apparatus to be had in their line for the least money and with the greatest promptness 
MY BUS that can be given. I issue catalogues as follows: 100 pages My Own Publications; 100 pages Classified Lists of All Books on 
Education ; 16 pages Standard Libraries for Schools ; 40 pages of School Apparatus, Maps, Etc.; 80 pages Kindergarten Goods. Any or all of these 


on request. A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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N. C. Schaeffer, 
D.D.. PhD., 


State Supt., Pennsylvania. 


“ After oe apchase of an 
Newt gaa jonary, every 
jo ard should prose 

graded schools a copy 
of the Thterectional Cyclopee- 
dia. It is comparatively cheap 
in price, accurate and reliable 
ia and convenient 


Hon. J. F. Crooker, 


State Supt, Public Instruc- 
tion, New York, 
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works ‘published, It “y 
library and 1 find it one of the - 
most convenient, reliable, and 
complete references to be con- 
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Complete in 15 Volumes. 50,000 Titles. No. Index Needed. 25,000 Cross References. 
An Atlas of the World. Fully Illustrated. 


We will tell you more about it, and how to obtain it, if you will send us your name and address. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, s2stuz’stei8ew.zorX 


“ART AND ARTISTS OF ALL NATIONS.” 
Beautiful Pictures! Bright Descriptions! Elegant Bindings! 


The importance of art in the home cannot be over-estimated, nor its elevating, refining, and entertaining qualities too highly 
commended. THE DESCRIPTIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS OF THE PICTURES in this portifolio are by master hands, and many 
of the ablest critics and well-known authors have contributed to this part of the work. 


Paintings Valued at Three Million Dollars 


are thus offered to the public in the BRIGHTEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST ART PORTFOLIO that has ever been published. 
The materials for this publication have been gathered out of the most FAMOUS GALLERIES and FINEST PRIVATE COLLEC- 
TIONS in the Old World and the New. ~ - ° 
_. Eminent artists are represented, such as: Alma Tadema, Rosa Bonheur, Bouguereaux, Corot, Detaille, Dupré, Knaus, 
Ridgway Knight, Makowski, Meyer V. Bremen, Jules Breton, Bierstadt, Beard, J. G. Brown, and hundreds of others. 
_ _ This magnificent art work is in itself a Home GALLERY OF FAMOUS MASTERPIECES, This magnificent work ranges in 
price from $8.00 to $12.00. It is fully equal to the high priced art works so largely sold... For additional information address 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 61 East Ninth St., NEW YORK 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 740,] 
taining to the subjects discussed in them. It is not intended to 
give a complete survey of historic pedagogics. Hence the student 
must not be surprised if he finds no special articles in the first 
two parts— Abditle to Association and Reproduktion der Vorstel- 
lungen—on Abelard, Agricola, Alcuin,tAlexander, and others; 
even Aristotle is omitted. 

It is to be regretted also that the school systems of all countries, 
except Germany, are, “at least for the present,” excluded from 
the scope of the work. Prof. Rein writes that his intention is to 
give primarily a presentation of the pedagogic work and labor in 

rmany and the status of pedagogic investigation of the present 
day, but, he adds, so far as this is at all possible to human labor, 
this will be done “ in an objective-scientific manner which knows 
itself free from every one-sided and narrow-minded apprehension, 
particularly in matters relating to religion.” This i promise 
has been fully redeemed in the articles presented in the two parts 
now before us ; and those who know Prof. Rein’s pedagogic con- 
victions will be the first to acknowledge it. The names of the 
contributors to the encyclopedia mentioned above are alone suf- 
ficient to give testimony of the broad pedagogic platform on which 
his work is built. Prof. Dilthey, Prof. Willmann, and Dr. von 
Sallwiirck do not all agree with him oncertain points. The latter 
thinker, for instance, has emphatically stated the reasons why the 


“ Kulturhistorischen Stufen” of the Ziller-Rein Herbartians: 


should not be accepted. 

Prof. Rei expresses the wish that his encyclopedic handbook of 

dagogics may prove “a welcome work of reference.” and its 
iterary references ‘‘a safe guide." This it certainly will be to all 
who are familiar with the tall language—and we hope that 
the other wish will also be realized, y, that it will furnish 
abundant proof to those who look upon all pedagogic science 
with contempt that there is a peculiar field of investigation that 
in —_ reverence is not excelled by any other in any par- 
ticular. 

“If we regard pedagogics,” Prof. Rein concludes his introduc- 
tion from the point of view, that as applied ethics it is destined to 


form an important part of sociology, we must be convinced of the 
meaning it gains in the life of the people, even if things lie at irs 
periphery that in their seeming insignificance are apt to appear to 
the superficial observer incapable and unworthy ot scientific treat- 
ment.” . 

We do not know of a better work to recommend to students of 
pedagogics who are familiar with German for a concise, broad, and 
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authoritative statement of the points involved mm the subjects treated 
inthe handbook. Thestyle is not atall heavy. Allof the articles 
we have read are full of vigor and suggestiveness. A reading of 
the very first article on apologizing—- apology in home and school ; 
shall the educator apologize to the child ? etc.-—is sufficient to con- 
vince anyone that the great fault of German scientists, unnecessary 
heaviness, has been avoided. Those who have read Dg Lange's 
work on “ Apperception ” (translated into English by the Herbart 
club) will welcome the admirable article by the same writer on 
the same subject which appears in Part I1.* 

*A translation of this article will appear in ‘‘ EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, 

The work appears in 4 vols. of 48 parts, issued monthly, 80 pages each 
part, The price of each part is 1 Mark ; gig Pome this will come to 
about 35 cents. Orders may be sent to E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York 
City. (Langensalza: Hermann Beyer & Shane.) 





Teachers’ Association Meetings. 
JuLy 1—Georgia State Teach ers’ Association, Cumberland Island. 
JuLy 2-3-4-5—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Eureka Springs. 


JULY 2-4.—West Virginia Educational Association, at Fairmont, Marion 
county. 


JULY 2-6.—Music Teachers’ National Association, at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; Secretary, H. S. Parkins, 26 Van Buren St , Chicago, Ill. 

JuLy 2-28—Summer Meeting of the American amy | for the Extension 
of University Teaching, University of Philadelphia at Phila. 

JuLy 3—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Media. 

JuLy 3-5— Tennessee State Teachers’ Association at Eureka Springs. 

JuLy 4—Mississippi State Teachers’ Association at Jackson. 

July 6-10—National Council of Education at Asbury Park, N. J. 

JuLy 8-12—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association at Spartanburg. 

JULY 9—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Asbury Park, N. J. 

JULY 9—Virginia State Teachers’ Association, Bedford city. 

JULY 9-11.—The 47th annnal meeting of the New York State Teachers” 
Association at Saratoga. 


JULY 10-12—American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, N, H. 
JULY 10-12—Louisiana Educational Association at Alexandria, . 
Sy 10-13—National Educational Association, at Asbury Park, 


JULY 11-13—Maryland State Teachers’ Association convenes at Annapolis. 
AuG. 16—Northeastern Teachers’ Association, Arkansas, at Paragould. 





Leaving out the advertisements, the material offered in this 
present special number of THE JOURNAL would fill a book of 
the size of those usually sold at $1.00. 




















able aid to the formation of correct habits in 
the use of written language. Itthrows inte 
bold relief all errors of form such as bad spelling, 
ammar, arrangement, punctuation, capitalization. 
t constantly enforces the advantages of neatness, 
care and order. It encourages close and accurate ob- 
servation, and brings about unconsciously a greater 
attention to style, choice of words, terseness and 
vigor of thought and expression. 


ch a purely Educational Device: an invalu- 




















S an Industrial machine :—It is one of the 
recognized labor-saving machines of the day 
which is in use everywhere. 

A knowledge of its use furnishes the scholar. with 
a ready means of earning a livelihood, and in con- 
nection with stenography opers to him a profes- 
sion lucrative in itself, and useful as a step towards 
promotion. 

It aids both teacher and scholar in routine work, 
both in and out of the school-room. 














Although the use of writing machines in the school-room is of comparatively 
recent date, 130 schools in New England have already introduced them. 
Nearly seventy per cent. of the machines used are REMINGTONS 


Perfectly Simple, Excels. in Durability, 


Easily Operated. 














SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


AND COPIES OF NUMEROUS LETTERS FROM LEADING EDUCATORS WHO USE THE REMINGTON, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK. 
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“Improvement the Order of the Ae.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter is working a rev- 
olution in typewriter circles, and why should it not as the latest 
improvements are sought for. 


* 


The Smith Premier Typewriter is used in about 


300 educational institutions throughout the United States. 


The Smith Premier Ty pewriter has been adopted 
to the exclusion of all other writing machines by the Associated 
Press of the State of New York to be used in their telegraphic 
service in taking dispatches direct from the wire. 

















Washington, March 29. “The War Department desired to purchase 150 typewriters, and established a 
board of experts to examine all typewriters in competition. After examination the experts decided that the 
Smith Preméer stood highest in point of improvements and mechanical construction. Consequently the 
order was awarded to the Smith Premier Typewriter Company, of Syracuse, N. Y.".——From New York World of 
March 29, 1892. 


29 Branch Offices in as many different cities throughout the United States. 
Do not purchase without asking us to mail to your address an illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remingtons, $40. 
Caligraphs, $25. 
Hammonds & Yosts, $30 


Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 


10 Barclay Street, New York. 
We Guarantee the ti'le of every Machine sold by us. 





Tourists to Europe 


Save your TIME and Money by procuring your 
funds from us in the shape of Chegues on the 
CHEQUE BANK of London—they are as avail- 
able.as Bank of England notes. They are cashed. 
not only by the 15,000 agents of the Cheque Bank 
throughout the principal.cities and towns through- . 
@ut the world, but are taken by the railroads in / 
Great Britain for fares, by some of the steamship 
lines for freight and other charges, by tradesmen 
in payment for purchases, and by hotels nearly 
everywhere. 





Send for a circular which tells all of their 
advantages. 


FREDERICK, W. PERRY, 


Gen’! Agent for the U. S., 
2 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 
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Exhibit of E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


a of our readers saw in the great Liberal Arts building at 
the Columbian exposition the exhibit of educational books and 


papers, teachers’ helps and school apparatus of E. L. Kellogg & 
It was visited by a very 


Co., shown in the following illustration 
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and methods in special subjects. There were files, too, of the 
five leading educational papers published by this firm, in whose 
pages might be traced the history of educational progress of the 
past twenty years. It was one of the important educative influ- 
ences of the great exposition, that teachers from every state, 





large numbet of t€achers who Were both surprised'and delighted 
at the array of helpful books which they found. Carefully ar- 
ranged according to subjects were more than-200 books on the 
science of education, psychology, methods of teaching in general, 


from city and countfy,'were enabled to-sée this’ exhibit and to 
learn the lesson there presented in that long list of educational 
books and papers—the steady and rapid growth of a demand for 
educational literature on the part of the American teacher. 





At the 


Head to Stay. 


_— 


There are good points in manv Typewriters, but for Ease of Operation, Perman- 
ency of Alignment, Simplicity of Contruction, Wearing Qualities, and Adjus- 
tability for Wear, — the BEST by large odds is the 








THERE IS NONE 


Descriptive Catalogue of Cali- 
graphs and Typewriter Supplies 
may be had on application. 





Caligraph 
Typewriter. 


OTHER SO GOOD. 


The American Writing Machine Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN.,.U. S. A. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


No. 4 YOST?P 


Don’t buy until you do. 















The most beautiful work. 







Easiest to keep in order. 






It has no superior. 





















Wears the longest. 


Speed Unlimited. 












CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 


61 Chamber Street, NEW YORK. 40 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Che (Mutual 


Wife Wnsurance Company 
OF NEW: YORK 
RICHARD A:=McCURDY, President. 


Js the Largest and most auccesetul Life Jusurance Company in the World 
Assets ober $186,000,000.” Ft bas patd to ov a Va since 
Cetio ‘ber $366, aeRE D ; f 



























- 


Che ADutual Life Sesion ini 


HAS ISSUED TWO NEW POLICIES, THE 


5 Per Cent, Debenture snd -\Continuous. Ingtglaierit Policy ~ 









~ ‘These Policies combine the great adva ntages of low cost and long- -extended protection with ‘fewer restrictions ‘than any other forms 
of insurance. For details aes soy me A these desirable contracts, apply. to Camgnay’ | nearest ere or to the Home Office, Nassau, 
Cedar, and Liberty. Streets, New Yor ‘ . 






THE MUTUAL LI FE issues every desirable form of Policy at the lowest rates. 
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Editorial Notes. 


It is THE JOURNAL'S pride to cater toa constituency represent- 
ing the best element in the teaching. profession, earnest, child- 
loving, wide-awake educators who desire to be of greatest useful- 
ness in their positions, and 4 make genuine progress ini their no- 
ble calling. Realizing that for them only the best, the most help- 
ful, and most timely is good enough, THE JOURNAL has at all 
times endeavored to supply that which will be most highly valued 
by them. A review of last year’s work in this direction is given on 
page 700, What the new year will bring is also indicated there. 

One word as to the present annual souvenir number. The plan 
has been to present live articles showing the educational trend of 
the past year, the problems that have evolved and the solutions 
that ang eoreeee by some of the leading thinkers in the profes- 
sion. ¢e first part of this remarkable symposium discusses the 
theory of teaching that has come to the front and takes up the 
questions that the practice of the incoming school year must face 
and bring to a successful ending. This is followed by sketches of 
the practice of a few of the progressive schools of the country 
showing what a teachers’ training school, a university school of 
pedagogy, a school covering all departments from the kindergar- 
ten to the high school, a school devoted to the civilization of the 
Indian, and a parochial school system, are doing to solve the 
great problem of education, One of the latter articles shows more 
particularly how the idea of concentration is being applied in the 
primary school. 

The pictures of school-buildings give an idea of the progress 
that has been made in school qrcbiecture. 

From the list of pedagogical books published in the past year, 
followed by special articles on the three most recent and most 
important contributions to pedagogical literature, one can see that 
the year 1893-94 has truly been a year of remarkable educational 
activity, and has brought the teaching profession a good deal 
nearer to the goal that it must attain to command the dignity in 
the eyes of the public that it fully deserves. 

The timely article on “ The Graduates of ’94” the interesting 
letters printed under c dence, the incident from school 
life described in ‘‘ The School Board's Mistake,” the enjoyable 
and instructive story of “A Case of Discipline,” the finely illus- 
trated reviews of some of the best of the most recent literary pro- 
ductions, particularly also the suggestive paragraphs and articles 
on pp. 697 to 704, and “ last but not least ’ the valuable informa- 
tion offered in the advertising pages, make this issue of THE 
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JOURNALa work which its editors and publishers have every rea- 
son to believe will be found of surpassing value to teachers, adver- 
tisers and all interested in watching the progress of one common 
school system. No pains have been spared to make it truly and 
comprehensively represent what it undertakes to represent, viz. 
the present status and trend of popular education in the - United 
States. 


If the educational journals of this country had done nothing 
else besides compelling teachers to make education a subject of 
thought and study, they have not been published in vain. One 
who could justly write the history of the attempts to publish edu- 
cational journals would do a great service. They have usually, 
not always, been the voice of one inthe wilderness crying, Make 
straighter the paths of education, 

There have been, roughly speaking, about fifty years of educa- 
tional journalism in America; the attempt was to express some 
truth relating to education; there was a latent feeling that de- 
manded expression that education was a far more important sub- 
ject than the public, or even the teacher, would allow ; there was 
a consciousness that something was due the children that they did 
not get ; there was later on a conception of law in the mental un- 
folding and of a definite relation between this and the art of 
teaching. 

Enormous efforts have been required to dislodge the idea that 
while scholarship was needed to give power to the teacher, a 
knowledge of the child was needed to give direction to this power. 
Nor is this work eee done up to the present time. It may be 
be roughly said that educational journalism has had for its object 
mainly the placing of child-growth in scientific aspects before the 
teacher. 


Dr. James A. McLellan who had consented to contribute to the 
Herbartian symposium an article on the “ Ethical Bearings of 
Literature Study” was unfortunately taken ill. He has been in- 
vited to deliver an address on the same subject before the N. E. 
A. meeting, at Asbury Park 


A happy and restful vacation to all the hard-worked 
toilers in the school-room. 


Opening of the Mountain House, Cresson Springs, and Stopping 
of All Express Trains at Cresson. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that on and after June 2sth, 
1894, all express trains, including the Pennsylvania Limited, will stop at Cresson. 
The Mountain House will be opened on that day. M 

Commencing the same day observation cars will be attached to the Pacific 
Express west, and the Day Express east for the trip over the mountains. 





——~ 


315-321 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


SIDNEY 





school Supplies 


ADDRESS 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 





74 FIFTH AVENUE 


OHIO NEW YORK 
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THE AUTOMATIC ADJUSTING DESK AND SEAT. 



































True Hygienic principles, and at 
no greater cost than the ordinary 
desk and seat. 

Will healthfuliy accommodate 
new and annually promoted Ly 
and allow changes of grades in class 
rooms. 

Heights and distance are adjusted 
simultaneously or by separate move- 
ments. 

A room of fifty desks can be ad- 
justed from lower to adult size in 
ten minutes by one person. 

The iron work is Malleable, and 
there are no more than four pieces, 
which are put together without the 
use of screws, bolts, rivets, washers, 
or springs, ani there is positively 
nothing to get out of order. 

At a very slight additional cost 
Revolving chairs, and Box-lid Desks 
are used, both of which have spe- 
cial features that make them simple 
and serviceable, as shown by cata- 
logue. 

Write to the factory direct for in- 
formation, 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


TRENTON. New JERSEY. 
Established nearly twenty-five years. 








Automatic” 


STRONG and 
DURABLE 


Beyond all Question. 














ONLY 













Progressive 
Step 






Peerless 
ml Com/fort 


—and— 


That has been 
Taken in the 


Art of Building 
School Desks 


In the last 


Quarter of a 
Century. 















Convenience. | *** 


















Honestly Made. 


School Supplies. 





NOT IN THE TRUST. Agents Wanted. 


THE PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE GO., Piqua, 0. 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1894 
JANUARY |, 1804. 


Assets, $14,480,480.80. Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. Surplus, $1,020,316.96 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” 
but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
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| deaagres will confer a favor by mentioning THE JuURNAL when communi 
cating with advertisers. 





Faultlessly Beautiful 























School 
ps ay Church, Assembly-Hall Lodge Seating, or Lawn 


Haney School Furniture Co., $3 "its Avs 













Furniture, Blackboards, Apparatus. Su) 


oe aRT IN THE HABIT of writing to the 










COLORED LINE SLATE. 





we use our wire-bound frame a 
grade ing a fmet color will oot 
when damp stain books, c &c. 


We also man unruled slates, beth 
Bt ot - ~ ey 










PATENTED NOV. 24, 1891. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 





éé 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


AN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


Correspondence. 


A General Mixture. 


A teachers’ institute was to convene at ———, and I was told 
to put down what I heard. ‘ihere were many earnest efforts on 
the part of the conductors to press precious pedagogic informa- 
tion into the heads of the teachers, and as earnest an effort on 
the part of numerous ladies to get and give other information 
that to them was much more attractive than his kind. The con- 
ductor took the platform and called for attention. He began: 
“« The teacher must think of his pupils as ” —— 

“Susie Frost has anew beau.” These words were whis- 
pered by a young lady near me as a young gentleman and lady 
entered at that moment; they got considerable more attention 
ton conductor. I jotted down these utterances as fast as I 
could. 

“Let him ask himself ” —— 

‘* What a lovely bonnet,” said another at my right. I turned a 
moment to let my eye take it in and sure enough it was quite 
ravishing ; I determined however, to keep the other eye on the 
conductor. Just then two = back of me began a conversation 
(taking notes too) about their journey. I tried to get some of 
that, for it was quite exciting. 

“‘He must insist upon and obtain parental co" —— 

“T don’t care if he never comes around again.” These words 
came over my shoulder; 1 turned to catch a little glimpse of the 
petulant one and in doing so lost the next sentences. Just then 
several more came in and the conductor waited for the confusion 
to subside. While doing so a buzz of voices arose. “ Her over- 
skirt is very "—— “‘ Who came with her?” “Such a lovely "— 
“+-don’t think much of him ”——“ He’s a book agent.” “ When 
is she to be——?”“* Which is the cotimissioner ?” “ Homely as 
a hedge fence,” “ Where are you staying?” Here the conduc- 
tor called for silence and | resolutely set down a few sentences. 
“Be careful to lay up no prejudices ; you cannot judge by the 
appearance. Many a boy that is-considered a bad boy is so 
reckoned because he simply differs from others.” 

Then I resolved to-listen ‘and write afterward. All I noticed 
had pencils and were seribbling; and it seemed to me those who 
talked the most did the most writing. 1 wondered if I had not 
better talk too. 

Now there wa$.a recess and then some singing and then some 
more talking. The best part of my notes taken the first day I 
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have given above. 


If you want more I will try to copy them out 
for you. T. P. G. 


I would like some information as to the credit system which is used for 
scholarship and deportment, M. E.H 


The credit system is out of date. It was used extensively and 
still is, in old-fashioned schools, as an artificial incentive to induce 
children to do work for which they saw no other sufficient reason. 
Usually ten “ marks” or “ credits” (represented in the class book 
by the number 10) were set against a pupil's name for each per- 
fect recitation, 7 or 8 for every fair, and 5 for every poor lesson, 
while a failure was denoted by an oblique cross or acipher. At 
the end of the week or poo each pupil’s credits were counted 
up and a “ mertt roll” was made up in which the best students 
were named at the top and the rest in the order of their success 
in amassing “ fictitious wealth” in the shape of credits. 

Nowadays, pupils are supposed to be interested in their work, 
and to do it well because they are interested and from motives of 
taste and duty. Excellent teachers have no use for the credit 
or We congratulate you on having grown up out of hearing 
of it. 


July 10-13.—N. E. A, meets at Asbury Park, N. J. One 
fare for round trip. 





The new summer time table of the train service of the West 
Shore railroad has just been issued and will take effect Sunday, 
jes 24. It is greatly improved over former years, many stops 

ving been done away with on express trains and additional sub- 
urban service added. The following is a synopsis of what the 
principal changes are: A new night train for sleeping-car passen- 
gers only, leaving New York at 7.35 P. M. and arriving at Buffalo 
at 7.40 A.M., has been placed in service. The popular special 
half-heliday train leaving New York at®)p. M. and arri the 
heart Of the Catskill mountains ff timefor dinner; A {fain on 
Stinday morning, with sleeping car, leaving New York at 3.73 A.M., 
which can be occupied any time after 9 P. M., arriving in the Cats- 
kills in time for breakfast. Three fast express trains, with draw- 
ing-room cars, rong the Catskili mountains, Saratoga, and 
Lake George, leaving New York respectively at 10.45 A. M., 11.20 
A.M., and 3.25 P.M. Another peculiar feature is the. through 
drawing-room car service inaugurated with the Pennsylvania rail- 
road between Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Long Branch 
to Catskill mountain resorts, Saratoga, and Lake George. 





Every tissue of the body is made stronger by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla . 





Favorite Adjustable 
Desk and Seat. 
Gives every pupil a seat and desk of proper height for his stature. 


Destrable and Easy to Adjust but can’t be tampered 
with by the Bad BOY. 






— MANUFACTURED BY — 


FAVORITE DESK AND SEATING CO., 


FACTORIES; SALESROOM AND WAREHOUSE: 


Cleveland, O. 22 E. 13th St., New York. 


We make four other styles of school desks. Full catalogue and 
independent manufacturers’ prices sent on application. 








THE MOST PERFECT PENS MADE. 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT'S” 


Have for Fifty Years been the Standard. 


They Gained the AWARD AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, and, have won 
GOLD MEDALS and HIGHEST PRIZES wherever ex- 
hibited, and their Reputation is World-wide. 


It Is Always Best to Use the Best. 


The following numbers are especially suitable for school work: 

No. 303, the Oxicinat Extra Fine Pen, the finest pen used 
in schools. It imperatively leads to a correct position and an easy 
gtace of hand. Results tomsidered, Number 303 is, forsschool use, 
the cheapest pen made. - 

No. 604 E. F,, the original Double Elastic Pen, is 
not quite go fine as Number 303, but -it is more flexible. A very 
popular pen where special freedom of movement is desired. 

No. 3651, Gillott’s Sghool Pen. An excellent pen for beginners 
and for intermediate pupils. The original ‘‘ School” Pen. 

No. 404. Public Pem, with bead. More flexible than No. 351. 
Largely used by pupils both in school and out of school. 

No. 601 E. F., Magnum Quill Pen. A remarkable business 
pen, and a favorite with young men. 

If your dealer does not keep our pens, apply to us. Be sure 
to ask your dealer for GILLOTT’S, and be sure to 
see that GILLOTT’S NAME and NUMBEE are on 
the Pen. There are many inferior imitations against which we 
desire to warn our friends. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 
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BARNES’ 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery, 4 ackara J 
Publications : 


1. Commercial Arithmetic. 


(Complete Edition), with and without answers. 
The Standard Arithmetic. Retail price, $1.50. 


nk be Commercial Arithmetic. 
LATHES FOR HOOD AND METAL TURNING, (School Edition), containing the essential part of the 


Scroll Saws, Circular Saws, Ete. complete book. Retail price, $1.00. 


These machines are thoroughly practical and are specially adapted for use P k d’ N M ] {Bo kk $ 
in guca opal Institutions, not only Jn Schools of Technology, butan Colleges J, FACKATG SNCW Manual 01 DOOKKCCpINg 
We shall be pleased to give references to Schools and Colleges where ou 


machines are in use. } ° . 
Special Prices to Educational Institutions. | AND CORRESPONDENCE. Retail price, $1.00. 


Catalogues and price lists free by mail, | With proper discounts to Schools. 
| 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO.. 4. Lessons in Munson Phonography, 


911 RuBY STREET, ROCKFORD, /!LL. | 

























































With 240 pages of reading matter. Prepared by Mrs. 
L. H. Packard, under Mr. Munson’s supervision, 
and acknowledged to be the best aids in the study 
of Munson Shorthand. Send for complete circular. 


S. S. PACKARD, 


i Publisher, 
1o1 East aid Street, . ~ NEW YORK. 































VY OU. can write 100 examination paws 
as easily as you can one, tf you bave a 


SIMPLEX 
PRINTER. 


A New Invention for Duplicating Copies of 
Writings or Drawings. 









Perfect in Every 
Essential Quality 








Ask 

pine The Simplest—Cheapest—Most Reliable 
Siew Duplicating Apparatus in Existence. 
Them ENDORSED BY 50,Q00 USERS. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any pen, 100 copies 





No. 100 No.200 Wo.300 No,500 Wo, 400 
can be made. 50 copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
Send a Two-cent Stamp for Sample Card. ~ | im fifteen minutes. Send for circulars and samples of work. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
eh 


Eclectic Pen Company| |. 4WTON & CO., 


100 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 20 VesEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PROVISIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL OF NEW BRUNSWICK, ELDON MULLIN, M.A., PRINCIPAL, 


State Superintendent Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, says: “ After Webster's International Dictionary has been warmly commend- 
the percnee of an unabridged dictionary, every school board ed by membersof the U.S. supreme court, by every state superin- 
should procure for the ungraded schools a copy of the Interna- —_ tendent of instruction in office since its publication and by eminent 
tional Cyclopedia. It is comparatively cheap in price, accurate authors, college presidents, and educators generally. Is anything 
ae > gchderse, and pee for oo meme Itis further needed? Send to G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

ublished in fifteen volumes and has 50,000 titles and 25,000 for fr mathe ar - : — 
ae references. Those who wish to know more about it should ete. ES ee ee 
address Dodd, Mead & Co , New York. 


Scientific Apparatus 


We devote ourselves to supplying schools, colleges, and universities with apparatus for 
the lecture room and the laboratory. Our eight exhibits at the World's Fair gave a fair 
idea of the extent of our establishment, The twelve awards given for the apparatus in 
these exhibits speak sufficiently of its quality. 





Our Physical Apparatus is maintained at its always high standard, 
New pieces have beefi added, and the prices in many cases lowered, owing to 
improvements in the process of construction and increase in the number made. 

Electrical Instruments especially adapted to a laboratory course in High 

and Normal Schools and Colleges have been designed by our electrical experts. Send for catalogue I.-7o0. 

<hemical Apparatus and Chemicals are imported by us for educational institutions, without pay- 
ment of duty, We keep on hand a very large stock, with duty paid, from which prompt shipment can be made. 
Among other things we have some balances suitable for student use, considerably better than those generally sold at the same price, 

The Acme Microscopes were the subject of a special award at the World’s Fair. They are made in either American or Continental 
pattern and im point of workmanship are not to be excelled. Our objectives being selected individually by an expert microscopist, 
are exceedingly good. We import all foreign-made microscopes, especially the famous ones made by Carl Reichert, Vienna. 

“The Paragon Projection Lantern is at present the only one in America which will operate on either the direct or alternating 
current. Eminent scientists (names on application) use and endorse it. Approved accessories such as Microscopes, Polariscope, 
Stauroscope, .etc., can be used with entire satisfaction. 

Our Drafting Instruments and Materials are used by many of the largest technical schools 
and engineering drafting-rooms. We have sets of quite good instruments entirely 

suitable for elementary drawing classes, at reasonable prices, 





ACME NO, 4. 


We either manufacture or import all kinds of scientific instruments 
and are prepared to equip laboratories. . 






Send us a list of apparatus desired and 

we will furnish estimates. Sixteen dif- 
Serent tllustrated catalogues are pub- 
lished by us. Therefore, in sending for 
catalogue kindly mention this paper and 
the class of instruments desired. 


Queen & Co.;nc., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


N.Y. Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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* SPECIALTIES © * 


PLATINUM; German and Bohemian GLASSWARE; Royal Berlin and Royal Meissen 
PORCELAIN: FILTER PAPER; Heating Apparatus; BALANCES; WEIGHTS; 
Spectroscopes; Polariscopes; Zeiss’ Famous MICROSCOPES ; Etc. 
Collections of Metals, Minerals, Rocks, Crystal Models, Etc. 














EIMER & AMEND, 2°5-211 Third Ave., Nei York. 


—IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


CHEMICAL ana PHYSICAL APPARATUS, C. P. ACIDS, CHEMICALS, ana ASSAY GOODS. 


New Selence Apparatus. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 








Dynamos. Motors. 


Electrical Test Instruments. 
Double Sparking Static Machines, 


Physics. 


“Valveless” Air Pumps, SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS. 





Warranted for ten years. 

With unusual facilities for securi educational materials, it 
Mercurial to take the lead in furnishing matic collections for le INER- 
Pumps. ALOGY, GEOLOGY, and Zc OGY in oy and Colleges. Individ- 
ual Specimens also furnished Catalogue sent on receipt of 6 cents in 


° postage stamps. 
Chemistry. RELIEF MAPS AND MODELS. 
Stereopticons and Slides. Ss attention given to Relief Maps. Send for circular describing 


: : . Grand Canon, Yosemite Valley, Yellowstone National Park, Mt. Shasta, 
Porte Lumiere with Ar- ? Mt. Vesuvius, Kentucky, Massachusetts, N New Jersey, etc., ete. Also model 
tificial Light. : of the whole United States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, modeled on cor- 


—— Projection Map of Petectine, Modeled for don Eoteatinn Exploration Fund, —. _ 
pyjamas. LANTERN SLIDES. 


M re) d el ay E ja. 7 pi a illustration in Geology, Physica 
making a specialty. a | METEORITES. 


A good for meteorities of all kinds. New and undescribed 
Rotators and ones especially wae An extra price paid for the entire “‘ find” or “fall”. 
Accessories. | Meteorites also cut, polished and stched. 


" Microscopes, ical | WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 


. These collections, decided u “y numerous conferences with teachers 
Telescopes, Anatomical Models. and experts connected with the S. Geological rm A and U, S. National 


. 4 Museum, have just been AS into the schools of Wash: , and will 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. be known as the W; School Collections, It is to say that 


i boy ever been in this 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO.,  |Sstrsste "migra “Soft ante 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, ©3123 Steet: 8: W- 




















Established 1871. 179-181 Sao St., CHICAGO, 
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New Books. 


When a book.-has gone through twenty editions as has The 
Gods of Olympos, by Dr. A. H, Petiscus, one may be sure that it 
possesses uncommon merit, The twentieth edition of this work, 





(Vatican, Rome). 
From ‘* The Gods of Olympos.” (Cassell Publishing Co.) 


translated and edited by Katherine A. Raleigh, with a preface by 


MITHRAS. 


Jane E. Harrison, has recently been published. In the English. 
Dr. Petiscus’ book has been freely dealt with; his occasional 
lapses into mere hypothesis have been excised, long passages 
have been condensed and quotations from German poets have 
been replaced by extracts from English writers, as being of more 
interest to English readers. The manual in its English form, is 
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addressed to three classes of readers: (1) The students who 
wish enough knowledge of mythology for a general education; 
(2) those who desire to go a step further and study the actual 
form, literary and artistic, that these myths took in classical days 
and for this purpose they must look up references to classical poets, 
reading the passages carefully in the original or the best transla- 
tions, and studing, vases, etc., (3) those who wish to know 
the origin of things mythological to whom references to modern 
scientific writers are addressed. Eight new illustrations have 
been added mostly from vase paintings. These together with the 
reproductions of photographs of other famous statuary make the 
book particularly rich in illustrations. (Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York.) 


In this age of agitation for reform we hear a great deal about 
socialism ; yet socialistic ideas take so many forms that most peo- 
ple have very vague and uncertain ideas what socialism really is. 
Dr. Richard T. Ely explains it very clearly and impartially in his 
book on Socialism and Social Reform. The first part of the book 
is historical and descriptive, and is devoted to an exposition of the 
progress and nature of socialism, making plain the differences ex- 
isting among the various schools. The work becomes intensely 
interesting when Dr. Ely in Part II. shows the possibilities of 
socialism as a scheme of production and for the distribution and 
consumption of wealth ; what it might do for art and literature 
and how it might increase the collective happiness of mankind. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory chapters to the average reader are 
those in Part III., devoted to pointing out the dangers and weak- 
nesses of socialism. The argument here is especially strong and 
the entire discussion clearly indicates the valid objections to the 
system. The author then sums up in Part 1V. what he calls 
“ The Golden Mean, or Practical Social Reform,” and points out 
the advantages that would result to society if certain features of 
socialistic reform were adopted. Numerous appendices containing 
the platformis of several socialistic bodies and an exhaustive bibli- 
ography add mene to the volume. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. Cloth $1.50.) 


The principle of “‘ Learning by doing” of Comenius is practi- 
cally applied in The Word Builder, an illustrated spelling-book 
by A. J. Beitzel, A. M., designed for use in primary, intermediate 
and grammar grades. The teaching in this book begins with the 
simplest words, and, in a series of progressive and carefully graded 
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lessons. arranged for comparison of sound, form and meaning, 
carries the pupil through a complete cotrse of primary, secondary, 
and grammar grade work in spelling. The lessons are made 
practical and enforced by frequent ‘dictation exercises. Abbrev- 
iations, punctuation marks, synonyms, antonyms, forms for letters 
and addresses, etc., are introduced gradually and in proper place. 
Throughout the book both Roman and script types are used, so 
that the pupil gets acquainted with both printed and written forms. 
The book is a thorough-going spelling book, without superfluities, 
and of practical value in the school room. (Christopher Sower 
Co., Philadelphia. 25 cents.) 


The faculty of presen- 
ting science in a simple 
way so that it can be 
understood and enjoyed 
by the children is cer- 
tainly possessed to are- 
markable degree by 
Fanny D, Bergen, the 
author of Glimpses at 
the Plant World. Our 
young friends who have 
become familiar with 
flowers and love them 
will be able to add much 
to their knowledge of 
them from these pages. 
The author chooses at- 
tractive titles, such as 
the plant which makes 
bread _ rise, what is 
mould ? some flowerless 
plants, frog-spit, a gar- 
den in the sea, a plant 
in armor, the linen 
plant, a bumble-bee in 
alion’s mouth, a night- 
blooming flower,plumed 
or feathered seeds, etc. 
The illustrations are 
(Ginn & Co,, Boston.) 





BRAZILIAN TREE-FERNS. 
From ‘‘ Glimpses of the Plant World.” 
(Ginn & Co.) 


numerous and very attractive. 
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ACTION BETWEEN THE MONITOR AND MERRIMAC. 
From ‘‘Our Country’s History.” (American Book Co.) 


A history of the United States for school should not only con- 
vey impressions, but impart a certain amount of available kr,owl- 
edge. The aim of William Swinton in preparing First Lessons 
in Our Country's History was, first, to bring out to prominent 
view the salient points of our country’s history, and such only. 
He has endeavored to apply the principle of historic perspective 
to his treatment—to subordinate minute of date vo place and 
number and circumstance, and to bring to the foreground promi- 
nent and vital facts. Second, he has aimed at a simple mode of 
presentation without falling into the prevalent fault of children’s 
histories, viz., silliness in the point of matter. It is believed that 
the placing of the questions on the margin of the page will be 
found exceedingly convenient to both teacher and pupil. The 
book has appeared in a new and revised edition ; in the revision, 
carried on under the supervision of the editorial department of the 
American Book Co., the narrative has been brought down to the 
Columbian year. The many changes necessitated the resetting 
of the type; the book has also been illustrated anew. These 
changes cannot fail to increase the favor in which this excellent 
elementary history is held by teachers. (American Book Co. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 48 cents.) 
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No better blood ever coursed through human veins than that 
’ of the Dutch of Holland and of those sturdy men and women of 
that race who settled New York and other places in our country. 





ON THE Way TO DELFT. 
From ‘‘ Brave Little Holland.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


They are brave, loyal, industrious, persevering, liberty-loving. 
Though their country is small it has played a prominent part in 
the history of the world. The Dutch republic was an example 
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for our Revolutionary forefathers, and, although we owe much to 
France, there is no doubt Holland furnished the founders of our 
government some valuable ideas. William Elliot Griffis has told 
the story of this interesting country for American boys and girls 
in a volume entitled Brave Little Holland, and What She 
Taught Us. Itis the fruit of years of study of Dutch history 
and institutions during which he had access to many original 
documents. Furthermore the author describes the physical feat- 
ures of the country, and tells how the people struggled to pre- 
serve their land from the encroachments of the sea. The narra- 
tive is so interesting and well told that it will not be necessary to 
urge any youth of healthy taste to read it. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York.) 


The scene of the story entitled The New Minister, by Ken- 
neth Paul, is laid in a city a few miles from New York. A young 
theological student is called to the pastorship of an old and 
wealthy church and the narrative concerns his trials and triumphs 
there. The aim of the author has been to record “the develop- 
ment of a plastic mind and soul under the pressure of ecclesiasti- 
cal surroundings which are peculiarly representative of the genius 
of our democratic form of government.” The task has been per- 
formed with skill and faithfulness. Those who are familiar with 
the inside history of churches will recognize the truthfulness of 
the picture. The book cannot fail to be of value to other minis- 
ters and other churches where the forces at work are not at all 
times harmonious. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.00.) 


If any one living can claim the title of a bird-lover it is Olive 
Thorne Miller. For years the readers of the magazines have 
been familiar with her descriptions of birds and their ways, 
drawn from patient observation of her feathered friends. She is 
a genuine enthusiast in bird study; hence what she writes about 
them has a brightness and a freshness all her own. Her most 
recent book is entitled A Bird-Lover in the West. In this she 
has much to say about the winged inbabitants of Colorado, Utah, 
and southern Ohio. She has been accustomed to sit for hours in 
solitary places discovering the birds’ secrets and drinking in the 
beauties of nature. Their habits are described with almost a 
personal interest in their domestic and other affairs, and there is 
the proper setting of rugged hills, green landscapes, and purling 
brooks. It is impossible in a few words to give an idea of the 
charm of this book; the style is easy and clear as crystal. It 
will make good vacation reading for teachers. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York.) 
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HE academic gown, as 
4 used in America, is real- 
ly a uniform. ‘ On its 
historic and picturesque side it 
serves to remind those who 
don it of the continuity and 
dignity ot learning, and recalls 
the honored roll of English- 
speaking University men. On 
its democratic side, it subdues 
the differences in dress arising 
from the differences in taste, 
fashion, manners, and wealth, 
and clothes all with the out- 
ward grace of equal fellowship 
which has ever been claimed an 
an inner fact in the republic of learning. 





The gown uniforms a body of scholars, overcoming the non- 
descript dress of any considerable number of men or women. 
On the score of economy it saves many a young man or woman 
considerable expenditure at the end of a course, when there is the 
least left to spend, but when it is desirable to make the best ap- 
earance. In schools and colleges where gowns are worn through- 
out the year the plainest suits or dresses may be worn beneath 
them. GARDNER COTRELL LEONARD, B.A., 

in University Magazine, 
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TEMPLE CAR, SOUTHERN INDIA, 
From 7he Century Magazine, 


It is impossible in short space even to mention all the principal 
features of the volume of the Century Magazine extending from 
November, 1893, to April, 1894. The editors have drawn from 
the productions of the best writers and artists of the day to brighten 
and adorn their pages, making the volume a storehouse of high- 
class fiction, poetry, biography, travel, history, etc. It contains 
much new and important matter concerning Napoleon's exile at 
St. Helena; memoirs and letters of Edwin Booth, articles by 
Lowell, several illustrated articles on music, Mark Twain’s “ Pud- 
d'nhead Wilson,” finance and political reform, Old Dutch Mas- 
ters, besides numerous other articles on miscellaneous subjects. 
The poetry includes the best of the recent productions of such 
writers as Stoddard, Gilder, Aldrich, Scollard, Edith M. Thomas, 
Margaret J. Preston, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Frank Dempster Sher- 
man, and others almost as wellknown. There are very few books 
published in which more time, money. and brains have been 
spent than a bound volume of the Century. No library is com- 
plete without it ; it deserves a prominent place in the home and 
school. (The Century Co., New York.) 


The high value of WAzte's New Course in Art Instruction is 
due to the fact that it is not the result of any one person's thought, 
but the ideas of many, who, starting at widely sep- 
arated points and working individually along differ- 
ent lines, arrived simultaneously at the same con- 
clusions. Its plan is based upon the entire subject 
of art instruction, and its method is determined by the 
laws of mind, upon which depend all correct prin: i- 
ples of teaching. Its aim is to acquaint pupils with - 
the rudiments of all kinds of drawing included in 
the two departments, mechanical and freehand, the 
one underlying all the industrial arts, and the other 
all the fine arts ; also not only to foster love for the 
beautiful, but to develop skill, power, and perception 
of the beautiful through practice. The yrammar 
course includes measurement, geometry, working 
drawing, development, color, historic ornament, 
botanical design, paper cutting, and wood and ob- 
ject drawing. It would be hard to name a pro- 
fession or calling in which a knowledge of these 
subjects will not be to acertain degree useful, aside 
from the great advantage that comes from having 
acultivated taste. The children of the public schools 
should therefore be given the advantage of at least 
an elementary training in art. We know of no bet- 
ter or more logically arranged course than this. The 
Manual of the Fifth Year Grade, which we have 
before us is finely illustrated with diagrams, fac- 
similes of blackboard drawings, etc. (American 
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Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 50 cents.) 


fe 


The purpose of Prof. John R. Commons’ 
book on Soctial Reforms and the Church is 
to rouse the church to its duty in grappling 
with the evils of the day. He is himself a 
church member, but he is not blinded to the 
faults of the church, and he does not withhold 
the scourge of criticism. It 1s not negative 
criticism but practical and positive and con- 
structive. From the thesis that “ Christianity 
is the cause of our social problems” he de- 
duces the arguments that the church if it is to 
represent the cause of Christ it must instantly 
grapple with the social ills of the day. Mar- 
riage and divorce, intemperance, crime, pau- 
perism and poverty, wealth and luxury, the 
relations of labor and capital, all come under 
the great complex laws which regulate the 
duties of man and therefore are of equal im- 
portance with the more distinctively religious 
functions of the church as expressed in the 
worship of God. He arraigns ministers for 
their ignorance of sociology and penology and 
claims that they should devote at least half of 
their time to the science of social ethics. He 
is earnest and logical and fortifies the posi- 
tions he takes with facts. (Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Co., New York and Boston. Cloth, 
75 cents.) 


Prof. John Howard Appleton in Segznner s 
Hand-Book of Chemistry has described prin- 
cipally the non-metals, as it is believed to be 
the verdict of authors and teachers of experi- 
ence that these best present the fundamental 
facts and principles of the science, and they 
do it in connection with familiar phenomena. 
The object of the author was to prepare a 
book for the general reader, without sacrific- 
ing any scientific fact. The arrangement of 
the book is after the following plan: After 

the introductory chapters, which present the general principles of 


‘chemical action, the chief non-metals are treated in scientific order 


as follows: the monads, hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, and 
fluorine ; then the dyads, oxygen and sulphur; next the /rzads, 
boron, nitrogen. phosphorus; finally the ¢e¢vads,carbon, and silicon, 
thus including the four great groups into which the non-metals are 
arranged. There is considerable matter connected with the history 
of the science, together with biographies of prominent chemists, 
which will help to retain the interest of the reader. Most of the 
experiments described are those that may be performed by any one 
with reasonable skill. The reading references are for those who 
wish to make a more thorough study of the science. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. $1.25.) 

One of the most important books in a valuable series—the In- 
ternational Education series—is How to Study and Teach His- 
tory, with particular reference to the history of the United States. 
by B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL. D., professor of the science and 
art of teaching in the University of Michigan. The author’s aim 
in writing the book was practical—to help students and teachers 
who will read it with attention. No effort, however, is made to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 758.) 


AN INCIDENT OF WASH.NGTON’S RETURN, 
From ‘‘ Our Country’s History.” (American Book Co.) 
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From “‘ Stories from English History.” Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers. 
CANUTE’s LESSON TO HIS COURTIERS. 


tell the teacher just what he shall teach and just how he shall 
teach it. The aim is rather to state the uses of history, to define 
in a general way its field, to present and illustrate criteria for the 
choice of facts, to emphasize the organization of facts with refer- 
ence to the three principles of association, to indicate sources of 
information, to describe the qualifications of the teacher, and to 
illustrate causation and the grouping of facts by drawing the out- 
lines of some important chapters of American history. Dr. Har- 
ris, the editor of the series, says in his preface: ‘In the work of 
Dr. Hinsdale before us the reader will find the safe guidance of 
an author who honors and appreciates at their true value the 
two factors in history, the material and the spiritual. The teacher 
will derive essential assistance from the hints which crowd its 
pages.” (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The Special Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics is the 
title of the latest edition of Baron Nils Posse’s book on physical 
culture. The previous editions of his Swedish System of Educa- 
tional Gymnastics having been exhausted, and a new edition de- 
manded, the author has taken the opportunity to completely re- 
vise and enlarge it, making it the most complete and practical 
treatise on educational gymnastics in the English language. Al- 
though the title is changed the basis of the work is the Swedish 
system, which the author holds must be the foundation of all ra- 
tional gymnastics, “ since, to-day, it is the only system whose 
details have been elucidated by and derived from mechanics, 
anatomy, physiology, and psychology, and whose theories have 
survived the scrutiny of scientists all over the world”’ Teachers 
in schools, public and pri- 
vate, physicians, athletes, game 2 
and others interested in the = 
development of an exact 
science of bodily culture, 
will find in his work a full 
exposition of the marve- 
lous progress recently made 
in this important depart- 
ment of education. The 
book is very fully illustra- 
ted, an analytical chart of 
the system is given, and by 
aid of the exemplifications 
and directions persons of 
ordinary inteiligence can lay 
out a course of simple ex- 
ercises for themselves. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. $3.00.) 


Stories from English 
History for Young Amer- 
zcans is really a connected 
narrative of the most strik- 
ing events in the history of 
a great nation. The style 


is simplicity itself, so that 
even young children may 
read the book with interest. 
Here and 


there through 
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the pages, too, will be found some of the most thrilling deeds that 
have been inspired by great events. The story of how the Britons, 
the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans contended 
for these islands and blended their blood to make the English 
people of to-day is one with which every young American should 
be thoroughly familiar. He should also know how in recent cen- 
turies Britain has extended her rule until it covers one-quarter of 
the land on the globe. This book is finely illustrated. [f it were 
added to the school library it would be one of the most popular 
books on the list. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The series of text-books on Periods of English History is 
completed with the volume on Great Britain and Ireland, 1689 
-1887, edited by W. Scott Dalgleish. This series of histories in 
periods is designed to facilitate and encourage the study of the 
subject systematically and thoroughly. The great feature of the 
problems is the prom'nence given to the study of the constitution. 
At the close of the history of each period is a summary of the cor- 
stitutional changes effected in that time. The special subject of 
the third volume is the limited monarchy (supremacy of parlia- 
ment). It has been atime of great changes—the passage of the Bill 
of Rights, the act of union of England and Scotland, the Catholic 
relief bill, the municipal reform acts, the corrupt practices act, the 
adoption of free trade, etc. Noticeable features are the summa- 
ries of the chief events of each reign and the lists of short biog- 
raphies of men of note. The volume is well provided with maps 
of various campaigns. (T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, 
and New York.) 


E. M. Hardinge, the author of With the Wild Flowers, From 
Pussy- Willow to Thistle- Down, thinks that “ when one has been 
compelled to learn that a rose belongs to the phenograms, class 
dicotyledons, sub-class angiosperms, division polypetalous, and 
order roacez, it does not thereafter smell quite so sweet— 
Shakespeare to the contrary notwithstanding.” Most people who 
have studied this beautiful science according to the dry-as-dust 
method will thoroughly agree with him. It has been his aim, 
therefore, to present the facts in a popular way, so that the young 
people shall have their interest in their handsome and odorous 
friends of the field and forest increased rather than diminished. 
In his descriptions are included about all the prominent plant 
forms in this latitude. The book has an abundance of well- 
made illustrations. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
$1.00.) 


The Primary Geography, by Alex. Everett Frye, has just been 
nag soma The principal features of the text are that the aim 

as been to use language suited to pupils of primary grades; the 
subject is treated topically—the book holds the earth as a unit 
before the mind and relates all study to that unit; the underlying 
principle of the work is comparison, each part—ocean or grand 
division—is shown in its relation to the whole and to other parts ; 
the text on people centers in child life; plants and animals are 
studied in their relations to climate and physical features ; the 
various editions of the book present special state texts, so that 
the pupil can study his own state more thoroughly than the oth- 
ers; a manual of methods for teachers accompanies the series. 
So far as the pictures are concerned it may be said that they are 
true to nature because most of them were made from photo- 
graphs ; they supplement the text ; they present typical forms, and 
pains has been taken to make them works of art. The author 
presents his material in a most effective and scientific way ; this 
book ought to make the pupils in love with this attractive study. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 75 cents.) 
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There are many teachers who will want to make a deeper study 
of psychology than that indicated in the ordinary text-book. Such 
should take up a comprehensive work, made by a patient, thor- 
ough, and original investigator, like Prof. George Trumbull Ladd, 
of Yale university. His volume on Psychology, Descriptive and 
Explanatory is the fruit of years of earnest thought and research. 
In its preparation hundreds ot works on psychology have been 
consulted, besides numerous magazine articles and minor mono- 
graphs; much material was also drawn from the author's private 
notes and from experimental sources not accessible in published 
form. It has been his chief ambition and constant practice to 
bring his science of mental phenonema to the testing of actual 
and concrete human life. In the words of the author, the book 
“ designs to give a clear, accurate, and comprehensive picture of 
the mental life of the individual man ; and also to explain this life 
as it appears in the ligh: of a// the resources of modern psycho- 
logical science, and with the idea of * development,’ as essentiall 
characteristic of this, as it is of all life, constantly kept in mind.” 

While not intended merely as a text-book it contains much de- 
rived from the class-room. It will, however, make an admirable 
text-book for classes in colleges and other institutions somewhat 
advanced in the science ; while for private students it will furnish 
an abundance of matter for thought and investigation. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 676 pp. $4.50) 


The discovery and colonization of the Australian colonies forms 
quite as thrilling a chapter in history as that of America. The 
story is told with considerable detail in The History of Australia 
and New Zealand from 1606 to 1890, by Alexander Sutherland 
and George Sutherland. It will be read with interest by Ameri- 
cans as showing other states, in which the English language is 
spoken, grew from small beginnings to power andinfluence. The 
curse of early Australian history was the system of deporting 
convicts from the British isles. Criminals are not the men to 
make a state that is strong and virtuous; hence these were pro- 
tests from the Australians until the practice ceased, Again the 
struggle with the natives, though perhaps not so severe or so 
bloody as that of the North American colonists with the Indians, 
had many similar features. The book has many illustrations, in- 
cluding portraits of the governors and many other prominent 
men, besides views of the chiet towns when they were first settled 
and pictures of the streets and buildings as they are now. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of Captain Cook. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., London and New York.) 


It was a somewhat difficult historical subject that Henry Ed- 
mund Watts undertook to treat for the Story of the Nations ser- 
ies, viz., The Christian Recovery of Spain 711-1492 A. D., be- 
cause of the scarcity of historical material concerning this coun- 
try in English, and because both the Arabic and the Christian 
writers have strayed many times farfrom thetruth. Now-a-days 
history is not considered of much value unless it is truthful; 
but some of the Spanish writers considered its mission fulfilled if 
they made out a good case for their side, or told the most remark- 
able tales and legends in an attractive style. It required a high 
degree of judgment to pick the wheat out of all this chaff and to 
weave into a connected narrative the history of the several nations 
that were united to form the Spain of to-day. Nor does the 
writer confine himself wholly to cold facts ; the narrative is varied 
by the romance, as told in verse, of this romantic land. The 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 760.) 
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Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


From “ Stories from English History.” 
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G. W. Holden, 


President of the Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is the inventor of the “ Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books,” which has proved so valuable the past year in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere, as to be specially mentioned in com- 
mendation in the last Pennsylvania state report. It has recently 
been adopted by the school boards of Pittsburg, McKeesport, 
Uniontown, Buffalo, Syracuse, Niagara Falls, Ellsworth and Rock - 
land, Me., Duluth, Faribault, Moorhead, and Princeton, Minp., 
and was used last year in nearly all the large cities of Massath» 
setts, Maine, New Hampshire. and over one hundred city and 
country school boards in Pennsylvania. 

Supt. Hotchkiss, of Meadville, Pa., writes: ‘One year’s expe- 
rience with your ‘ System for Preserving Books’ has satisfied us 
that it is a first-class investment.” Supt. Boger, of Lebanon, Pa., 
says the system “gives great satisfaction.” Supt. Phillips, of 
Scranton, adds that “it requires no argument whatever to con- 
vince our school board of its great practical value.” Many others 
might be quoted. 

¢ system gives a complete protection to both the outside and 
inside of the book. There are school-boards in all parts of the 
country that find it difficult to get the money they consider 
necessary for the proper equipment of the schools; none, we war- 
rant, have too much. How essential then it is that the funds 
shall be used economically. In places where the children are 
rovided with free books the school managers should not over- 
ook the claims of such a well-tried scheme as the Holden System 
for Preserving Books. We advise our readers to send to this 
company for samples. 


¥ 


Prof. Langdon S, Thompson, of the School of Pedagogy of the 
University of the City of New York, has spent years in producing 
a course of instruction in art. Inacomplete system of education 
art must occupy its proper place and be co-ordinated with other 
studies. In Prof. Thompson’s /dea/ Course in Elementary Art 
Instruction, the subject is considered in relation to other school 
work, the concentration of studies, and its own logical develop- 
ment. The system of drawing is the result of long and success- 
ful experience in pene this subject in every grade from the 
lowest primary through all the intermediate grades to the tech- 
nical school, and in observing the results of experiments, plans, 
and suggestions. The system is provided with teachers’ manuals, 
which are real and systematic text-books on the different divisions 
of drawing. The lessons are carefully graded and brought under 
pedagogical principles. Unusual importance is given to the 
expression of thought by drawing. The subject is treated com- 
prehensively—that is, inductively and deductively, analytically and 
synthetically. The Thompson system allows the thinking and 
experienced teacher much discretion. The subjects of color and 
manual training are fully and systematically treated, while the 
zsthetic value of elementary art instruction is recognized. No 
attempt is made to convert all the pupils into adept designers, 
draughtsmen, or artists, but all pupils are encouraged and urged 
to make daily use of drawing in their other school studies. The 
system, which is now complete, merits the attention of school 
boards and teachers. It is in use in a large number of cities and 
towns, in both public and private schools, (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) 
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story of the Cid is told with considerable detail. The illustrations 
show many of the buildings and ruins for which Spain is famous, 
also portraits of rulers, etc, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) 





THOMAS GRAY. 


From ‘‘ Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray.” 
(Ginn & Co.) 


The poet Gray well illustrates the fact that one need not write 
much to secure an enduring fame; that it is quality and not quan- 
tity that wins the prize in literature. Jt was Gen. Wolfe who said 
on the eve of the storming of Quebec he would rather be the au- 
thor of the “ Elegy ” than to conquer that formidable fortress, This 
and the few other poems Gray has left us are of a high quality. 
They have therefore survived, while numerous volumes of verse 
have been forgotten. A very attractive volume of this poet’s works. 
entitled Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Thomas Gray, 
has been edited with introduction and notes by William Lyon 
Phelps, instructor in English at Yale college. It must be remem- 
bered that Gray was one of the most elegant letter writers of his 
day. The volume contains numerous extracts from his corres- 
pondence. The frontispiece is a portrait of the poet. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


** Music washes away from the soul the dust of every-day life,” 
says Auerbach. The skilful teacher uses it in school to break the 
monotony ; it is a true soul tonic. Music lovers should examine 
the list of publications of Oliver Ditson Company. Besides the 
grand opera melodies, light opera melodies, operatic piano collec- 
tion, Sabbath-day music, old songs, Sunday anthems, they have 
books for schools, for teachers, for pupils, Richardson’s piano 
method, and the Famous Classic series, giving the best music for 
different voices and instruments. A large amount of music that 
is devotional, sentimental, inspiring, will be found in the books 
mentioned in another column. 


Of course ail readers of educationdl journals have seen the dis- 
cussions in regard to vertical writing, and doubtless many of 
them are sufficiently convinced of its desirability to want to trv 
the new system. The American Book Co., with characteristic 
enterprise, promptly issued the American System of Vertical 
Writing, in six numbers, the books presenting a series of grace- 
ful, elegant, simple, pleasing, perfectly executed vertical script 
forms. If one wants to acquire the elements of a business edu- 
cation he should get Nos. 8, 9, 10, and 11 of the New Spencerian 
Copy Books. They contain business forms, and bookkeeping by 
single and double entry. Some of the most valuable recent 
books we will mention are White’s School Management, Max- 
well’s First Book in English, Harper and Burgess’ Inductive 
Studies in English Grammar, Guerber’s Myths of Greece and 
Rome, Swinton’s U. S. histories, etc. 


Look after the physical needs of the children ; many boys and 
girls have gone through life invalids because the schools neglected 
their duty in this respect. Mr. Flanagan has ready Carl Betz’s 
Popular Gymnastics, or, Outdoor Gymnastics of the Playground, 
for boys and girls. Carl Betz's physical books are now controlled 
by him. He makes it his business to supply teachers cheaply and 
promptly with the best school books and apparatus. We would 
call attention especially to Ensign’s U. S. History Outlines, 
Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories for Little Chiidren, Giffin’s 
Manuals in Arithmetic, Norse Stories, and the Song Books. 


In teaching patriotism it is desirable to make our future citi- 
zens acquainted with the history and significance of our flag, 
there is another way of ‘inspiring a love of country and that is by 
encouraging the children to read the works of our great authors. 
This was the purpose of the Riverside Literature series, of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It now comprises seventy-four books 
of classic prose and verse by such writers as Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Fiske, Warner, Scudder, and others. The 
Students’ Series of Standard Poetry is uniform with Rolfe’s 
Shakespeare. In the Riverside Song Book are 120 classic 
American poems set to standard music. The catalogue of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., also contains a list of text-books in 
various departments. 


it lends much more interest to a book to be personally ac- 
quainted with the one who wrote it. The next best thing is to 
get an idea of how he looks from his portrait. If the reader 
will turn to another page he will see a collection of likenesses of 
men, representing some of the most distinguished types of Ameri- 
can scholarship, who have written text-books for Harper & 
Brothers. Among the books they have produced are Hill's 
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Foundations of Rhetoric, Dodge’s Introduction to Elementary 
Practical Biology, Bowne’s Principles of Ethics, Davis’ Elements 
of Deductive Logic, Rolfe’s Illustrated School Shakespeare, 
Swinton’s Studies in English Literature, Newcomb’s Popular As- 
tronomy, Quackenbos’ Ancient Literature, Lewis’ Latin Diction- 
aries, and Thayer’s Greek New Testament Lexicon. A long list 
of other standard text-books and works of reference, by these and 
other well known authors, are described in Harper's Illustrated 
Catalogue for School and College Text-Books for 1894. 


If the teacher has not the means to stock his library with books 
as well as he would like to, there is one work that he should have 
by all means, as it is a whole library in itself. It is a good cyclo- 
pedia. We know of no better one for most purposes than Cham- 
bers, a new and thoroughly revised edition of which has lately 
beep issued by J. B. Lippencott Co. It is in ten large volumes 
and the price ranges from $30to$45. Nearly athousand authors 
have contributed to it and there are more than 3,500 wood en- 
gravings and over 100 colored maps. It contains over 30,000 
articles, representing 17,560 columns of reading matter and more 
than 11,000,000 words. There are other reference books which 
the teacher should, if possible add to his list, including Lippin- 
cott’s Gazetteer of the World, Worcester’s Dictionary (editions 
prepared especially for the schools), Lippincott’s Biographical 
Dictionary, etc. 


It is believed that Bradbury and Emery’s Algebra for Begin- 
ners, published by Thompson, Brown & Co. is, fitted in a pecul- 
iar manner to introduce the learner to this most useful branch of 
mathematics. Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics, to be is- 
sued this summer, was prepared to meet the requirements of 
grammar and high schools. Other books for these schools are 
Bradbury’s Sight Arithmetic and Academic Geometry and Brad- 
bury and Emery’s Academic Algebra. It has been proved by act- 
ual use that the Duntonian Copy-Books present a system which 
produces good and elegant handwriting for business and social 
purposes. 


It very often happens that a teacher will want a certain book 
and will not know where to send for it. In such a case write to 
the Baker & Taylor Co. They can completely fill at the lowest 
rates orders for school and miscellaneous books wherever pub- 
lished. Send for their General Catalogue of American School 
Books, with list and mailing prices, and a telegraphic code, also 
a topically arranged Library List of Standard Publications se- 
lected from the books of all publishers. They make a specialty 
of supplying public, private, school, and society libraries. Their 
own list include many valuable text-books. 


It is believed that with a color wheel in the hands of a compet- 
ent teacher, a color top in the possession of each pupil for personal 
use, and a well selected assortment of colored papers for combin- 
ations in folding and cutting, little more will be required for the 
primary instruction of the coming generation in the mysteries of 
color combinations. All these materials may’ be had of Milton 
Bradley Co., who have also prepared a series of studies of com- 
mon trees. Teachers should examine In the Child’s World, by 
Emilie Poulsson and Kindergarten Papers, by Angeline Brooks 


Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History was planned more par- 
ticularly to meet the requirements of higher grade students and 
reading classes. It is admirably adapted tothispurpose Seven 
Thousand Words Mispronounced, by W.H. P. Phyfe, gives an 
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unusually i number of proper names and words from foreign 
languages. Inthe Heroes of the Nations series have recently 
been issued volumes on Julius Caesar and Cicero, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons will give information regarding these and other 


_ To give the child something to read that is worth remember- 
ing while learning the art is the purpose of Norton's Heart of 
Oak Books. They contain selections from the choicest English 
literature. Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetics present a 
carefully graded course, to begin with the fourth year and con- 
tinue through the eighth year. Walsh's Mathematics for Com- 
mon Schools have some special features among which are divi- 
sion into half yearly chapters instead of arrangement by topics ; 
the omission as far as possible of rules and definitions, the great 
number and variety of problems, the introduction of the elements 
of algebra and geometry, etc. These and many other valuable 
books are described in the catalogue of D. C. Heath & Co. 


The University series, the American History series, and the 
Great Educators series, besides many notable separate text-books, 
have recently been published by Charles Scribner's Sons. One of 
these books is Aristotle-and the Ancient Educational Ideals, by 
Dr. Thomas Davidson, of which Pres. G. Stanley Hall has said : 
“ I know nothing in English that covers the field of Greek educa- 
tion so well.” Murray’s Manual of Mythology has forty-five 
plates on tinted paper, representing more than ninety mythological 
subjects. In Our Common Birds and How to Know Them Jonn 
B. Grant describes ninety specimens. Special Examination terms 
permit the return of books or allow teachers to keep them at in- 
troduction price. 


The points in favor of Wood’s Natural History Readers (Bos- 
ton School Supply Co.) are that they were written by an eminent 
scientist, they are carefully graded, and the subjects are classified 
scientifically. They are written in a fascinating style. The In- 
formation Readers represent the most advanced pedagogical 
thought on the question of supplementary reading material. 
Sanderson’s Ancient and Medieval History and Sanderson's 
Modern History are bright, vivid, entertaining, afid impartial. 
These are the books for teachers who want definite results in the 
recitation hour. 


What is the use of spending time in learning to speak French 
when a reading knowledge of it — is neceseary. Magill’s 
Reading French Grammar and series of Modern French Authors 
unlock the stores of literature and science in that language for 
the student. A thorough reading knowledge of French is rapidly 
obtained. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical books, arithmetics, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, follow normal methods ; they 
are practical, clear, and fully graded. These and many other 
high-class text-books are fully described in the catalogue of 
Christopher Sower Co, 


In the preparation of the text-books of John E. Potter & Co., 
the things that have been kept in view are the arousing and quick- 
ening of thought, the awakening of curiosity and the interweaving 
of the science of the subjects with the pupils every-day life. Their 
geographies are up to date in matter as well as method. The 
publishers make maps for this and other governments; hence 
their geographies are based on official data. 
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| The Practical Text Book Company, are used in leading 
schools, and are universally epdorsed by progres- 
sive teachers as the best books published on their re- | 


Spelling and Letter Writing, 204 pages, 
' Plain English, 224 pages, 
| Typewriter Instructor. 96 pages, 


| Practical Shorthand, 244 pages, 


| Progressive Bookkeeping, 96 pages, 
| Mercantile Bookkeeping. 92 pages, 


| Commercial Law, 192 pages, 


yo Don’t Buy Worthless Books 


4 GET THE BEST ALWAYS. 
-—— GOODALE : ear 
4) me ewe Wild Flowers of America. Colored plates ¢ 7.50 
Vi A ‘Zz WY, EATON : , 
Ferns of North America. Colored plates 40.00 
FOR ’94 | MAYNARD: 
| Butterflies of New England. colrdplates 9.00 
The followivg ;ractical text-books. published by | HERVEY: 


Sea Mosses. Beautiful colored plates. . 20 
LESQUEREUX ann JAMES : 
| Mosses of North America. ¢piates. . 40 
$1.00; EMERTON: 
- - -* =  .9°!| Life on the Sea Shore. miustrated . - 1.0 
- - 100| Spiders, their Structure and Habits. 
7 - - - - 35 | Illustrated . . ‘ . . ry ° . - 180 
- «+ +50] BROOKS: 
- 4.25 Handbook of Invertebrate Zoology. tl. sw 
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“| Embryology and Anatomy. Illustrated 3.0) 
2.50 | _HERVEY—BEHRENS : 
- = = a5} Phe Microscope ia Botany. itustrated 5.00 
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the three editions of Practical Bookkeeping. 
Also E bedy’ 


very y’s (vest pocket) Dictionary, 

33,000 words, Morocco, ind go b d, S'cts. 
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The Practical Text Book Company, 

322 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GOULD : 
Sport, or Fishing and Shooting. Col'r'd plates 
odern American Rifles. tiustrated . 2.0 
Modern Am. Pistols and Revolvers. 1. 1.» 


Full list on n—for stamp. My books for sale 
booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 


18 Arch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHERE KNOWN, THERE USED. | 





HOW to KNOW the WILD FLOWERS 
By Mrs. WILLIAM TARR Dana. A Guide to 
the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common 
Wild Flowers, With 100 illustrations by 
MARION ATTERLEE. 12mo, net, $1.50 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND 
KINGS. By DonaLp G, MITCHELL. 
Each 


2 vols. 
- $1.50 





OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM, By Joun B, GRanr. 
With 64 full page-illustrations from photo- | 
graphs. Oblong 12mo, net, $3.50 | 

MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 


For the Use of Schools, By ALEXANDER S. 
MuRRAY, Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British Museum. With 45 plates 
on tinted paper, representing more than 90 
Mythological Subjects, rown 8vo, $1.75 





Write for special examination terms on the books above mentioned 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 





FUST PUBLISHED: 
Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 


By Prof. W. E. Meap, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 


By Wesster We ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School 


Descriptiv+:, Industrial, and Commercial. 





Geography. 


Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 


Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
details will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business | 


of life. 


Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 


acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





AN ALGEBRA FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
ISSUED IN MARCH. 





Algebra for Beginners, 


By BRADBURY and EMERY. 


Price, 60 Cents. 


This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of 


Algebra in the Grammar grades. 


It presents the subject in a somewhat different 


manner from the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully meet the call 
for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Grammar Schools. 


Sample copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOPIPSON, 


BROWN & CO 


Correspondence solicited. 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 
*? 106 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and- monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 


application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


47 East roth Street, 
NEW 


YORK. CHICACO. 





The American Institute of Normal Methods. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


ERN SCHOOL will be held at the state Normal School Building, Providence, R. I., July I7th to | 


A 
Chicago, Ii.., , 4. 7th to 24th (inclusive). 
Courses of instruction 1 


EASTERN 
oe te B 
WESTE 


1894. 


N SCHOOL will be held at the Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park, 


include Vocal Music, Piano-forte, Writing and Physical Culture. New features of 


er interest and peanctiess value. 
ce should be addressed to 


Mr. ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
aeerteen of the Western Schools ; or to Mr. Fras D. BEaTTYs, 31 East 17th Street, New Yo 


ork, N. Y., Secretary | 


of the Eastern School ; or to Mr. ALBERT A. St_ver, Jr., Business Manager, 110-112 Bolyston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
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scraping together so much miserable Latin and | 


y in one year.”—MILTON. 
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for examination, ‘g1.00 
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J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &., New York. 


FREE 


TRIP TO 


Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea 
shore 0. c Bountains 8, with al 


paid. 
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15t Wabash Avenue, | 


SCHOOLS. 


Peters’ Burrowes’ Piano 


Primer. 


The most perfect Piano P¥imer published. Equally 
adapted for private tuition or teaching 1n classes. 
Cloth, 50 cts. ; boards, 40 cts. 


Kinkel’s Copy Book. 


A method of instruction by copy practice, Espe- 
cially designed to assist the memory. Price, 75 cts. 


Lobe’s Catechism of Music. 


A clear, concise, and correct explanation of the 
theory of music. Boards, 50 cts.; paper, 40 cts. 


TEACHERS, 


How Shall I Teach? 


Illustrates Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated system 
of instruction. Price, 30 cts. 


Pestalozzian [lusic Teacher 
An inductive class instructor in elementary music. 

Discusses form, number. arithmetic, language, 

grammar, physiology, etc., in their relation to music. 
1.50. 


Any book mailed, postpaid, on receip* 
of price, 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


4537463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., N.Y. J. E. Ditson &CO., Phila. 





CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Tue Cortina METHO 
Spanish in 20 Lessons. llth Edition. Cloth. $} 50 
Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 4th — 2.00 
Frances en 20 Lecciones. In 
Ampeno-Spenme Novel” anno: tem J in English. 3rd 


edition. 50 cen 
AmpaRo—In nish and English. 2nd edition. 75 cts. 
Et INDIAN — Comedy, annotated in English. 
5th edition, 40 cent: 
Inptano—In Spanish and English. 4thed. 50 cents. 
Luiovia. 3d ed. annot’d in nish verbs, » Sets. 


RY.” Send 5 EE .. for Catal 
t stock of choice Spanish books in he 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, 


of the | 
United Sta 
and Colleges. 


CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


2BOOKS U WANT 


By Expert J. T. BRIERLEY. 
A SIMPLE AND CONCISE METHOD oF 
PRACTICAL K KEEPING, with In- 














structions for the proper keeping of 
KEEPING Books of Accounts, and Numerous 
Explanationsand Forms, showing an 
ATA entire Set of Books based upon sctual 
transactions; How to Take offa Trial 
GLANCE. | Balance Sheet, and finally Close aud 
Balance Accounts; Equation of Pay- 

ments; Cateehism of Book. Keeping, 

being conversation between teacher and student, etc.. 
ete. Containi 144 pages, size 5x3 in. Bound in 

Leatherettee, Price, 50 cts., Russia, Indexed, 75 cts. 





A New Book for Stenegraphers 
and Typewriters. 
A SHortT Cot To Rapip Work. 

A a and COMPLETE SyYsTEM 
for gaint ing speed. . 100 Words a min- 
ute — by those who have used 
it. 4 — Price, 3) cts , Rus- 
sia, ice, 75 cts. 











ba Books postpaid on receipt of price. 


EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ere, J Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His | 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new eatalogue of all our publications. 


ez: LISTS 


| Nos. 25 & 27 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 





Graded 


AGENTS WARTED. 
Lists for 
Lists ‘ for “ teachers’, 
in the hands of every book- 


School Li- 
braries, and Topical 
| | B r, A RY students’, and readers 
reference. Should be 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


Maps EUROPE. 36 drow sg Bee ince. | | D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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Does the Educational World 
teed a periodical devoted to the teaching of 
DRAWING (including Form and Color), Ele- 
mentary MANUAL TRAINING and WRITING ? 


Do You ? 

If so, send for asamplecopy of ART EDU- 
CATION, a high grade INDEPENDENT jour- 
nal to be published soon. It will be a source | 
of inspiration to the SUPERVISOR and give the | 


TEACHER regular, intelligent, systematic help | 


in these allied subjects. 20 to 24 pages. 
846 x 11} Only 75 cents per year. Sedmned 
to 50 cents to those who subscribe AT ONCE. 


The Graphic Education Publishing C0,,| 


[ee Sample Copy Free. £53 853 Broadway, New York. 





. 


erg 2 Cpltadeeal ere 
& THAT 
, 
ROGERS HEL TEACH. 
THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST. 
New Complete Bookkeeping, $2.25) Business Law, #1.00 
New Introductive Bookkeeping, 1.25 | Practical Grammar end 
First Lessons in Bookkeeping, 75 Correspondence -60 
Commerc:al Arithmetic, 1.50 | Seventy Lessons in Spelling, -25 
Business Arithmetic, 1.00 | Civil Government, 1.25 
Commercial Law, 1.50| Descriptive Economics, 1.05 
Phonetic Shorthand, 1.290 


Pen-written Copies (Reprodaced), Complete Ed., $1.00; Abridged Ed., 50 cts. 


Also Business Practice, Blank Books, College Currency, Diplomas, and other Commercial School sup- 
lies. Sample Cepies mailed postpaid to teachers at one-third of the above retail prices. Catalogue and 
rice List on application. Address, 


WILLIAMS &£& ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill 





“Flickinger’s Writing Lessons”’ 


are incomparable. They are alike attractive and practical. By their use the teacher’s power is 
ag | increased while the pupil’s interest is easily secured. 

ovement drill exercises are abundant and form a preliminary part of each lesson. 
are so plain that by faithfully following them any one may become a nman. 

They are adapted for use in Academies, Seminaries, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, and 
Public Schools, and are a most helpful adjunct to any series of Copy-books. " ‘They have received the 
strongest commendation from the most prominent teachers of writing, and are in use all over the 
United States and Canada. 

Every teacher wishing to study the best examples of business writing and the best methods of 
presenting the subject to classes, should have them. Complete edition, $1.00, Abridged Edition 
50 cents, Wholesale price upon application. Sample copy mailed to any teacher or school officer 
for examination, with a view to introduction, for one-half the retail price. For circular containing 


testimonials, address fy Wy, FLICKINGER, 1733 N. 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS = 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


KINDERGARTEN ters 


Instructions 





FOR Correspondence solicited. 


cx Peckham, Little & Go. 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


Bast lieu Srezer, 
New Yor«. 





=n nj AGENTS $10 a day at home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 


plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 
ent sizes, all warrar.ted. Wbole- 





8, good seller. Circulars free, 
H. 4. F. Gemneeee. Dept. ‘No. 6, Columbus, O 








ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


We desire to employ ONE representative in each 
county to introduce a NEW apparatus for schools. 


A MARVELOUS SUCCESS!! 


Every school wili have it, Write at once for par- 
ticulars, References required, pay. 


4.4. HILL & CO., 44 B. 44th St.(Qee") IY: 


Other food positions tooffer. (No book canvassing.) 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oefseniet™. OF MUSIC, SRE 


Music, Elecution, Literatare Ar ney Fine 
y and ning. "Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 























THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


| PRACTICAL ANTHEMS; Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


A new departure, 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by Texta ViGNA, §2.00. 


BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
l aaneal from his Piano works, by O, Sincer, Jr- 
Price, $2.00 


OUTINC SONCS 


A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 


50 Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE 


— THE — 


Teachers’ and Students’ 
LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. 
teenth year. Undiminished populari 
and best methods of best teachers, 


20—State Superintendents—20 
and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 


in PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION, Or for daily use im 
school-room. 


New Edition Revised to Date. 
PRICE Cloth beveled. marbled edges, $2.50 PRICE 


Library leather, 3-25 
AGENTS: Ziiiltver pur before teachers. 


Extra inducements this season. Pages and terms free. 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 (F) Randolph St., CHICAGO. 





Lind, and others. Thir- 
ty. Best ideas 





SHORTHAND. 
THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SON 
33 Unien Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan Schovul of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 





SHORTHAND FREE. 

Public and vate schools teaching er contemplat 
Bn ye pe should examine . 
Progressive Lessons in the 

Pitman System of Phonography. 

By N. P. HEerrcer, fhe eon of Fees Institute. 

Printed in form and in se 
aheets. int use at Pract Institw a; Drexed 
imstitute, Philadelphia; and ali ing is ano 

js and your 
school we send a copy, free, examination. 


HEFFLEY SHORTHAND COMPANY 
444a Greene Avenue, Brook Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send for a sample copy of The Shorthand Educator. 


SHORTHAND Wie Ciatrtt owes, 


BARNES ¥ INK3 

















No. <a> 





J SIERBROOK'S ~<a 





Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128, 


105 and 048. 


For sale by al! Stationers. 


SS TELE, EP EST. ASTERROOK STERL PEN C0., 26 Jobe St, 2. 
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Bay AY VIEW. icstie si 


Most wonderful results are now obtained 

On the Picturesque Eastern Shore of Lake Michigan. A summer city of over 400 cottages and with Mr. Holt’s mew system of Vocal Har- 
hotels, pleasant environment, and in a region famous for pure air, cool and marvelously healthful| mony. This system of teaching vocal music 
climate. Reached from Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago by lake steamers and through trains; also | is founded upon the great truth that musical 
without change from Cincinnati and St. Louis, Site of the widely known tones are established in mature ina fixed and 


absolute relation to each other. In accord- 


Bay View Sum mer University. ance with this idea Mr. Holt has worked out 


a system of teaching based upon the laws of 
Pres. J. M. COULTER, -Lake Forest University, Principa . a science. Send for et — 


Ninth Year. Comprising Six Thoroughly Organized and Equipped Schools: Addrese 


College of Liberal Arts. | School of Methods. | Conservatory of Music. Mrs. H. E. HOLT. Sec., 
School of Art. Bible School. School of Oratory and Physical Culture. | ®°* 1°% eee Sa 


46 Instructors from leading Schools, Colleges and Universities. Term: July 12— | Cornell University Semmner 
August 14 Supplementing, is the School. 


BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY _ | JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


A 4 Weeks Program of oy oy and High Educational standard, Courses of lectures by such talent as 
Prof. H. H. Boygsen, Dr. A, J. F. BEHRENDS, Mr, Louis C, ELSON, Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR, Miss| _ 08 ses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
Emma Louise PARRY, etc, Attractive Music and Entertainments. ’ For illustrated announcements | Students in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 


send for the June Bay View Magazine, to J. M. HALL, Flint, Mich. After June 15, Bay View, M ich | | Spapioh, Beatie, bs hilosophy, Experimental P Sy- 


Physcs, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and 
Art, h 1D dD , Architec- 
MID-SUMMER SCHOOL tn beaming: Bapstinatal Bagticenl, Vay 
July 23rd io Aug. 10th, 94, At OWEGO, N. Y. raining. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. ’ | Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars apply to Tue Recistrar, 
CORNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. 














A School to fit teachers for Uniform Examinations and State ertificates. 
Music, Drawing, Kindergarten, Methods, and Pbysical Culture taught by Specialists. | 
Eicureen Instructors. EXPENSES LOW. ‘THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SLOYD 


(MANUAL TRAININC.) 


Watrter J. we oy Director. Fourth Annual Sessi: ‘ 


Cook County Normal Summer School, Englewood, Ill.) °° ceessaas. Sganatgsioot cmeneo 





Write tor circulars H. T. MORROW, [lanager, 446 W. Clintont., Elmir, N. Y. 








Francis W. Parker, Principal. = July 9 to 27, 1894. 





° 
A SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION AND THE APPLICATION OF ITS | C) 
PRINCIPLES IN ACTUAL TEACHING BY THE REGULAR FACULTY OF THE C. C, N., S&S. 


THIRTEEN WELL EQUIPPED DEPARTMENTS, | 





HIGHEST AWARD WORLD’S FAIR 
(ay For Circulars, giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 


Orders filled the day received. The designs are 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Englewood, Ill. new, original, artistic, Lithographed. .Write for 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of diplomas nected. Mention ths jowrmal” 


. C.L.RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg.. CHICAGO 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ° wooing a0 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are OF RELIABLE 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 


~ oy e bw Teachers. Schools, Families and Churches, Circu!ars of choice 
O ADVANCE REGIS- | schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
2 . ; - D ; 2 i RATION NEE. Fouaas only j i dut | and renting of school property. 
epends on actual results. oes not our plan commend itself to. you? 86 Positions Fille irst 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. [Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers; 0: W. sah Street, New You.  ['*%* *® Avense, ect, ech St, New Vous Cisv. 


™ AN UNEXPEC | ED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
at once.” Scores of such letters come| TEA CHERS’ AGENCY 
to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni | {ptroduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 


ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand book free. Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


II ash Ave. hi ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 2 Web Ave, "Catenge. mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, BV eRe TA oF isk & Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


23 Unien Square, New York. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; San 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.,; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; - ei 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III.; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore.; An Agency is valuable in proportion to its 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. cod influence, If it merely hears 
ot vacancies and that is something, but if it 


15Trx YEAR, tells you about them is asked to recommend 
TH E PEN N SY LVAN iA B U REAU e Does business in all the States aig = Fae Recommends 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, | ‘“Iconsider your Agency one of the best inthe country. It C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


205 N. 7th Street, rendered me excellent service, and I can heartily recommend 
Allentown, Pa. | it to any teacher desiring place or promotion.” chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. mre 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 3 EAstT 14TH STREET, N, Y. 

those y= eee ne (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 

er “4, CINCINNATI, OHIO. For larger salaries, or change of location, address 

= rs a Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 a eeeawe 
s oston an Ave., Chi \. . M 3 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “aiizags | = Ces Savitri nonier 

One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. . 

Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., cHicaco.| & UL: « WANTED TEACHERS 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY NS Seuth Mele and Female. <* 
+ Provides Schools eet ail Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists : ys nage ape oe ea 
eachers w oo ecords in aining Positions. ‘ne a 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers 8 invited. Schoo oer Journal 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY Nee e eatery Deca We place mere 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should = geo ae a > “ 
register now. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
urt, Minneapolis, Minn, 


McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. Manager, 457 Templeco 
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In these days of labor saving, the typewriter has 
come to play a Soy Daupetens part in commercial 
and private life. time has gone by when its 
ratson d@’etre has to be argued its advantages and 
utility are patent in every line of business. With- 
out it, the business man of this nineteenth century 
could not begin to keep pace with the demands 
upon him. 

Business men now-a-days are often at their wit’s 
end under the storm of rival claimants for their 
patronage and it is not unlikely that many of them 
have paraphrased Solomon’s wise saying into ‘‘ Of 
the making of typewriters there is no end.” It 
must therefore be of particular interest to every 
man who has use for this labor-saving typewriter 
to be able to sift the chaff from the wheat, Claims 
of rival firms are mostiy keyed in the superlative 
degree, but claims are one thing, and facts another, 

The test of time settles this vexed question, 
The early years of the typewriter industry y pros 
duced a very imperfect and unsatisfactory product 
and so manifestly imperfect was the first attempt 
at a typewriter, although embodying to a certain 
degree the right idea, that the inventive genius of 
this country soon found ample scope for its best 
efforts. The old shift-key arrangement gave place 
to the rational scheme of a typewriter that should 
have a key for every se a machine that 
should be durable, that should require but few re- 
pairs and a machine at the same time that would 
fulfill every demand upon it. 

Fourteen years ago The American Writing Ma- 
chine Company was incorporated under the laws 
of the state of New York for the manufacture of 
the Caligraph typewriter, a writing machine 
which has pre-eminently realized the claims that 
have been made for it. Many Caligraphs are in 
use to-day and doing good service that were made 
twelye or thirteen years ago; a larger number 
that were made eight or ten years ago, and the 
number in use made six or seven years ago runs 
well into the thousands. Machines turned out by 
The American Writing Machine Company’s fac- 
tory, Hartford, Conn., at the present time are ex- 
celled by no other typewriter in mechanical con- 
struction, in simplicity of design, in wearing 
qualities, and, in fine, for all the uses to which a 
typewriter may be put. Large numbers of these 
machines may be found in the government de- 
partments at Washington, in telegraph offices, 
banks, law and insurance offices, mercantile 
houses and wherever a large amount of business 
is to be tramsacted. They have gone into every 
quarter of the globe. Fitted for different lan- 
guages, they may be found in Russia, India, 
Sweden, Norway, t, Austria, Australia South 
and Central America, Germany, France and the 
United dom. By far their greatest sale has 
been in the United States and Canada. 

In all the great competitive trials, in the notable 
expositions of the world, the Caligraph has easily 
taken first place. It wasno empty honor which the 
Caligraph typewriter secured when it obtained the 
first gold medal from the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1889), where the judges unanimously re- 
ported, ‘‘We have considered it advisable to give 
a full description of the ‘ Caligraph’ because it 
has been classified as the First Among All the 
Exhibited Typewriters.” 

The test of time has confirmed its claim that it 
“* Stands at the Head.”—Hart/ford Courant. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to the 
Christian Endeavor Convention, at Cleve- 
land, in July. 


A good idea of the completeness of the 
World Encyclopedia may be obtained from 
the following recital of its salient features : 

Twenty-five large quarto volumes com- 
prise the set. It numbers a total of nearly 
22,000 pages, or an average of almost 1,000 
pages to each volume. There are 16,404 
articles, each averaging in length one and 
one-fourth pages. An average of 142 spe- 
cially written and signed articles are found 
in each volume, a total of 3,399. Four- 
fifths of the entire work consists of 16,255 
pages of articles prepared by persons spe- 
cially fitted for the work in hand. Over 
900 separate illustrations are to be found 
embodied in 338 full-page engraved plates, 
besides 671 maps and plans, including 237 
colored maps, making a grand total of 


9,092 illustrations, exclusive of maps and |; 


plans, 

All of this vast amotint of information is 
brought up to date and is the only form in 
which te an immense amount of knowl- 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
A Tonic 


No Alkalies 
+ -—OR— 
Other Chemicals 
For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


f are used in the 
preparation of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
}| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
a. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


and Nervous Exhaustion: and| »0xsteo. fines 
? Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
where the system has become| w. BaKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass 





debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 


If you give your eyesa daily drink 
of Poor Richard's Eye Water, 
you will strengthen your sight 
= and your nervous system, and 
Be benefit your whole being—physical 
at and mental. Sold by druggists. 

Estabiished 30 years. 

For 100 Page Book disclosing Discovery No. 
on the earth, send Ten Cents. Address 

METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 


51 Bond St., New York 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount => 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percen to advance measurements, 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price. 25 
cents net per set, poetpele Complete sets of # in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Headquarters, at N. E. A., 


(ROOM 20, OCEAN HOUSE.) 





Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa, says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 











Teachers Wanted for alt Grades of Work. 





WANTED :—Kindergartners, Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High School 
teachers, in both Public and Private Schools, Principals and Assistants, Superiatentends, 
Special Teachers of Drawing, Music, Drawing and Music combined Physical Cu'ture, 
Sewing, Cooking, Manual Training, Penmanship, Book-keeping, Elocution, Military 
Tactics, Languages, etc., etc,, for positions paying $300 to $3000. 





Spiceland, Ind. ‘Miss Bertha Brown, who was secured through your agency, is giving excellent 
satisfaction.” —E. B. RADCLIFFE, Pres. Board of Trustees. 


San Bernardino, Cal. “I have known Mr. H. 58. Kellogg, of the New York Educational Bureau, for 
many years, and I know that he ts admirab! ualified tose! and assign good teachers. Mr. Kell bas 

nD in school work with some 0’ leadi teachers in the country ; he knows good teaching, 
he knows the qualities that mean success, and I should place strong reliance on his judgment.”—ALEX- 
ANDRE E. FR Supt. of Schools. 


Cheviot, Ohte. “By your methods{you are able to find out about applicants what no school board can 

= and are thus _~; to pocemenen® just what ts mapanee. The = ar I have or +5 ~ fo on 

‘or ary work, was secured through an agency. can most heartily recommend a , 
SROWEWS supe st Sehoois 


Fredonia, N. Y. ‘I have had frequent correspondence with Mr. Kellogg, of the New York Educationa. 
Bureau, with reference to positions for teachers, and! have always f him courteous, prompt, and carefull 
take pleasure in recommending him to teachers desirous of such assistance as one who will deal fairly by 
= = one who has the facilities for doing them valuable service.”—F. B. PALMEK.Prin. State Norma 








edge is presented to the public at such a 
low price and at such ridicuously reasonable 
terms. See page 733 for full explanation 
of special introductory terms. 


Buffet sleeping-cars on the Nickel Plate 
Road, 


All principals and superintendents and others at the National Educational Associa- 
‘tion meeting who employ teachers will be welcomed at this BUREAU Headquarters. 


| 
| H. S. KELLOGG, MANAGER, 
| 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


h, CREMICAL AND PHYSICAL =x 




















Nike & Adccessories—Bacteriological Supplies 
of every Description. 











Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. We solicit your correspondene. a > 
4: Barcay Set. RICHARDS & CO., Limited... crs ie 
CHEMICALS 
AND 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 























IMPORTERS | ®§LACKBOARDS 
—AND— CRAYONS MAPS 
DEALERS, ERASERS CHARTS 
f98 Arch St EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
4 UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA.) ** "ory owen sipney ono ae 











Catalogues mailed | 

on receipt of the | 

The new on Bunsen Blast postage, six cents | 
amp. 


" 


OUR CATALOGUE ... 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 
ESTABLISHED 1851. | school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 


EIMER & AFMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. "| 
\% NEW YORK. 





what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 


we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 
plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
tion. No order is too large for our facilities. The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 22 sia xo" 





Everything necessary for | 
the Chemical and Physical | 
Laboratory will be fur-| 
nished of best quality at) 
reasonable prices. 


Glass and metal appara) The Greenwood School Supply Co., 


tus, special, made to order, 


according to drawings. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 


Glass blowing and en-| 
graving done on premises. | Manufacture the Best and Most Complete Line of School Supplies in the U. S. Do 
you wish to represent us? Answer. Write for Samples and Prices. 


. 2 e - 
aii il cientific Apparatus. = Stott ive tater, 
K 0 D A K S Our finely equipped factory and testing laboratory, together with technically educated spe- 




















eialists, experienced business staff and special agents at important European points, enable us 
to supply domestic or foreign apparatus in a satisfactory manner, Correspondence is solicited 
















$6.00 and $10.00 Estimates submitted. Laber- QUEEN & co., Incorporated, 
, Flash-Light and atories Equipped. Ask for 
time exposure pictures can Abridged Catalogue, No. 2:6. N. Y. Office: 116 Fulton St. PHILADELPHIA. 











be taken by the merest novice 

with our A and B Kodaks. 

Illustrated manual, free with 

it Kodak, tells how to 
the pictures, 





Physical and —_ PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL 
Chemical Apparatus APPARATUS 























PRICE, 
Loaded for 24 Exposures 
A For Plscuncsch 20% tn.,96.00 Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, for Illustration and Laboratory use in 
B For Pictures3% x 4 in., $10.00 Dynamos, Motors and Electrie=: 
Developing and. g | Test Instruments. Schools and Colleges. 
- 1.50 } 3 
EASTMAN KODAK €O. Anatomical Models. Apparatus for Harvard Course in Phy- 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N.Y. Chemicals aod Chemical Glass Ware. sics and Chemistry. 
rte | Speeia! Apparatus to Order. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
S 3 See sy Send for Catalogues and Prices. |—E, S, RITCHIE & SONS., 
ki ____.|ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., Factory and Wareroom: 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- Patines Oo. we oy oo “ee my BROOKLI NE, MASS. 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL| 179-181! Lake Street, Chicago. ey Ca ee See 
when}communicating with advertisers, Mention this paper. Established 1871. ESTABLISHED 1850. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















De not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 


YOU DO LESS THINKING, 
BUT ACCOMPLISH 


on a HAMMOND Typewriter than on any other machine. 


The HAMMOND is szm/e, has few parts, is easy to earn, and the most durable. Alignment is 
perfect and"permanent. 7'yfe instantly changed. Several languages written on ome machine. 


THE BEST TYPEWRITER FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send for catalogue. It contains facts about Typewriters. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 403-405 E. 62nd St., New York. 


THE COMBINED RULING AND CUTTING MACHINE. 


Home-Made Busy Work and Kindergarten 
Supplies. 











Rules slates and paper. Cuts all kinds of kindergarten 
material in paper and pressboard. A portable, automatic, easily 
operated machine. Send for circular. 


J. 0. HURLBURT & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 35i, GOIE.F., ‘170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 








And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Aouren yoy 





The ONLY SYSTEM of 
its kind in the World! 


A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 








Heiden’ s Patent Book Covers. Adjustable, medium size (No. 2) alone fitting 80 per cent. of 
all books published. Material, a species ef felt, made on a paper machine, imitation leather, willlast a year 


Haden’ s Self-Binders. For repairing a 


| Holden’s Transparent Paper. For re- 
sened leaf or weakened binding. f. 


pairing a torn lea! 





Lebanon, Pa.—We have used the Holden Book Covers over a year, and will have none but the “ Holden "— 
they give ovent satisfaction.—_CYKUS BOGER, Supt. 





For Free ext-Boek Communit ge. Fubite and 8. AR ries—Send Stamp fer Cataleg— 
purpose r i jor. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO.. Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 
ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS 
STIPULATING AS A 


BADGE OR MEDAL, 
I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


YOU WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS $754, AT taoee 
using or selling ACTICAL 


MANUFACTURED 
ONLY BY THE 


















Flags 
Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. Simrions & Co., 


Oak Hall, Boston, [lass. 


—oray no limit te plating 
great money maker. 


| W.P. HARRISON & CO., Cierk No. ‘16, Columbus, Ohio. 





MORE WORK) 


The Densmore, “The World's Greatest 
Typewriter.” 

Lightest touch 

which means 


least fatigue. 


With fewer 
parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





The material 
and workmanship insure durability. 


— by the U. S. War Department. 


FRE Descriptive Poms hlet containi 
lain =: 5 - ow Re ap mtaining testimon- 


Densmore Typoweiter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 
NO 


| drawip 
| past eig 


a ”) 
Doumit, Win 
7 GF 2. e Z 4 , , of: 4] 2 JC a 


D. T. Ames, Editor, 
One feature alone—the able and jeumenative course of 
instruction for such teacbers, by D. W. Hoff, late Sup- 
ervisor at Des Moines, is worth $10 te any graded 





—— other periodical in the world has published so 
yy the interests of teachers of writing and 
n the 


— schools, especially during the 
t mont 


school teacher who is at ud laterested n this 
work. What do you know abo 

VERTICAL WRITING ? 
What would you like to know about it? Tas Bgewman’s 


ART JOURNAL has devoted more s; to the diScussion 
of this style of writing during the past eight months 
than all the other educational papers (and secular, too) 
combined. The Sroussion Doe heen participated in by 


the best known advocates poepenes. innovation, 
by well-known epineee and publishers of leading Am- 
by scores of penmanship super- 


erican copy-books, 
visors, special and grade teachers, professional pen- 
men, etc.; with one from the experience of experi- 
pve atv and notes from Suptes. of Epnestion of Chi- 
(where Vertical Writin has madea Boston, 
Bu ft en Stove and, Eitwawnee . Louls, 
Toronto, Halifax, and & score of other large 


&y 
ey 


r ‘iimited supply of back numbers bas been rved 
and your me ye ple — | be I~ VL, & -- spe- 
cta'ly request it, an al, 


D. T. AMES CO., 202 inccinall ‘New York. 
Be wise to-day. 


WEL 





ACENTS. 


State, 
County, 
Local 


AGENTS WANTED 


JAberal Terme. 


Tux ow.y Reapixo Cuart orvine 
FULL PAGE oF Scart. 


Send for cireulars and terms 
POTTER & PUTNAM, Publishers, 
44 EB. 14th 8t., New York 








U 





H. SCHEDLER’S 
GLOBES 
ARE THE BEST, CHEAPEST 
AND MOST DURABLE. 
Each Globe Sunsuntpes portent and up to latest 





21-27 New Chambers, New York 





Conorete Geometry in the Primary or Gram- 
mar Grades. Report of the National Committee 
of Ten. Mensuration “pune Objectively. 


The Ross Dissected Geometrical Surface and gona 
Forms are a complete Sie of the =e 
ations ef ene sub-committee on m + 

be Committee of Ten, for improved “arith. 
eel Letrestios. 

By unanimous judgment ot the: the most eminent educa- 
tors, the best. chi ed system of 
di geometrical and aes appliances 
ever devised for objective instruction 

For particulars and circulars of information as to 
terms and agency work, write, Z. Ross, Gen. Agent; or 


W. W. ROSS, Supt. Schools, Fremont, Ohio. 


t,a 
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when communicating with advertisers. 
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Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894. 













made and sold at the seovegres. We are represented 
in all the principal cities an 


lllustrated Catalogue Free on application. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 








THE 


Preroresoue 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVEKYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 
To 
Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 
LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHURES DOTTED BY HOTELS 


OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 










$ 28-inch. 
75 LADIES’ (No. 4) 361bs. MEN'S (No.1) go lbs. 
oO 26.inch. 
50 LaviEs' (No.5) 32 Ibs. MEN'S (No.2)27 Ibs. 


oO 24-inch. 
$40 misses’ (No.6)30 lbs. YOUTHS’ (No.3)25 Ibs. 
We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be | 


towns of the United States. | 








Cen. Passenger Agent.|) 














NORTHROP’S 





Durable, Decorative, and Best 






for catalogue. 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 














STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
Give diagram or measures 


NEW YORK. 


99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


LOVELL DIAMOND 
BICYCLE. | 


Without the shadow of a doubt the | 
Lovell Diamond is without a peer in 
the world of Bicycles. Words can- 
not express the wonderful success of 
this year’s wheel. Results count. | 
The sales have been phenomenal, | 
uway up into the thousands. Any- | 
}one wishing to buy a Bicycle can| 
| make no mistake in selecting a Lovell | 
|Diamond. Wry? 


[ss first and greatest reason is that the 
} John P. Lovell Arms Co. have pro- 
| duced a machine this year that is materi- 
| 
| 
| 


| MONARCH 





ally, mechanically, and artistically perfect. 
It is the lightest, strongest, 
most durableand best made 
wheel on the face of the 
Globe. 
This statement is substantiated by the 
| skilled mechanics of the country who have 
thoroughly examined the wheel. 


AN EXPERT’S OPINION: 


One of the well-known bicycle) 
dealers of Boston, who has handled | 
all grades of wheels for the past 15 
| years, and is considered by wheelmen | 
| throughout New England to be one| 
\of the finest cycle experts in the| 
;country, made the following state-| 
/ment on Sunday, April 22, in the 
columns of the Boston newspapers : 


” |F you can produce a better Bicycle in 

this country or in any other than the 
Lovell Diamond ’94 Model afety Bicycle 
we will give you $1,000 in the coin of any 
realm for each and every such wheel pro- 
duced.” * 


We stake our business reputation 
of over 50 years that there is no better | 
| wheel made in the world than the| 
| Lovett DiaMonp. | 


| 
BICYCLE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


‘JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Manufecturers of Bicycles. Firearms and Sport- | 
ing Goods, 147 Wasnington St.,131 Broad St. | 


wren fr soundng, and ghee 
WEN F Roe, Gr. SESS" 


Description and prices on application | 


Absolutely the Best 


All drop forgings and English steel 
tubing. Bearing strictly dust-proof. 
Elegant designs and light weight. 





Send Two-Cent Stamp 


FOR TWENTY-FOUR PAGB 
CATALOGUB 








Agents 
Wanted. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICAGO 














— 





2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | 

rade Copper and iva E> | | BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALE 

Ticsteny BELLS | AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

Free. Name this paper — y our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 

! Ryable for either sex, made of best ma- 

terial, —~ substantial, accurately 

| adjusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 

| large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc. 
. OXFORD MEG. CO. 





Best Grade Co 
School, College 






Price and Terms 











SPECIAL OFFER. 


_————— 338 Wabash Avenue, - 
We have left a few copies of the Bound | 


| Volumes of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS FOR SALE. A complete set of 
| for 1891-2 and 1892-3. In order to make | Winsor & Newton's drawing blocks 


|room for volumes of the current year, we i good condition. Cost $16. will 
Address H. S. Kellogg, 


| make these extremely low prices for a few | 
1892-3, 90 cents ; doth to one address. $1.25. | Educational Bureau, 61 East gth St., 





} 
} 





| weeks: Vol. for 1891-2, 50 cents; Vol. for | sell for $5. 
Each volume contains the New York | 

Uniform Examination Questions and An-| New York. 

swers for the year it was published, and a 


large amount of the most valuable material | To Let 
on the history and science of education | any lad 4 chil 
only afew let Take advantage ofthis) ay, A ie fo ar crys 
| On ee ae eee ited. The views of the Bay and surround- 


| ELL. KELLOGG & CO., | 28 Ralrond and only twenty-five minutes 


and Railroad and only twenty-five minutes 
from the city by boat. 


Apply to Peter 
| 61 East oth Street. NEW YORK. | McQuade, St. Marks Pl., St. George, S. I. 





for aterm of years, The 
Brighton Heights Semin- 
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Thoroughly Popularized 


( 

{ 

; Is the sport of cycling. The devotees to 
this healthful pleasure are innumerable. 
« Men and women need) 
¢ out-door exercise, and| = 
) the bicycle furnishes thet) 
( 
{ 
{ 
( 
( 
( 












) best and most agreeablej/7 
) means of obtaining 
it. When so many 
) people are buying a 


WAAALR AA APPA PPP PPP PPP 


bicycle for the first"= 4 
time, it is well to i TE that the 
delight of wheeling is proportionate to 
? the quality of the wheel, and 


} Columbia Bicycles 


leave nothing to be desired in yer direc- ¢ 
tion. No one ever bought a Columbia § 
}and regretted the sel:ction afterwards. § 
) These wheels, the product of the oldest P 
makers in America and the greatest in the ¢ 
) world, are always in advance of the 
¢ times, and combine every essential quality 
of bicycle excellence. They are thor-¢ 
oughly built, graceful in style, and as 4 
light as a wheel of proper strength can § 
be, while their beautiful finish, which is a § 
) distinguishing feature, is as lasting as it} 
is elegant. 


¢ 
( 
{ 
{ 
( 
( 


( 
POPE MPG. CO., ( 
¢ Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
} Illustrated catalogue free.at Columbia 




















Tired of Teaching? 


Buy my book and become a Book-k 

Three weeks’ study ee ality, you te ora 
$100 situation as | 
guaranteed! 


Want Your Salary 
Raised ? 


Buy my book, master it and you will almost 
certainly receive a good, big vance in 
your salary! One purchaser received an 
advance of $400 ; another, 500; another, 
$870 —after mastering its contents! 

Verification of this statement will be sent 
upon application. 


Want to Teach | 


° | 
Book-keeping ? 
You cannot do it punpeny and practically 


until you s a copy of Geedwin’s 
Improved Goek-keopia and Busi- 
ness Manual and acquire the method and | 
manner of presentat on therein shown. 


t#~Ask for my “ Koebler-Tarr-Toby” testi- | 
monials! | 


Want Something 


Practical ? 

The work above referred toisthe only one | 

on the subject which is used by the persons | 

whom you eg Et or TR our pu) en: 

—~ namely =m 

in order to secure caabomant from 
‘ou must possess the information con- 
in this work ! 


them 
tain 


wz U Thursday, June 12, 1894, there have 
been sold it. <8 copies of this book and there 
have been received from its purchasers, 4,05% 
testimonials { Price, $3. «(Sent postpaid 
upon receipt of prices.” Send for descriptive 
pamphlet, or tone p cone of of the book. 


WIN, 
Room 677, 1215 wt y, New York. | 

















School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 

Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach 
ers of higher rank. 

Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered 

Special scholarships for women, 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY. SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y¥ City 





The Scientific Alphabet in the 
“Standard Dictionary. “ 


It is self-evident that a dubaee of the Eng- 
lish language must have some way of indicating 
the pronunciation of words. Whether any par- 
ticular way is a good way, or the best way, can 
only be determined by a com —e examina- 
tion of the entire scheme. It is not sufficient to 
pick out illustrations here and there and to judge 
the whole system by these ; nor is it fair treatment 
to assume that an old scheme of representing 
the sounds of the letters is the best, and then to 
condemn the new simply because it differs from 
the old. Such treatment would prevent all im- 
provements in all directions. 

But what is this new system which is beginning 
to be used to indicate the pronunciation of words 
in dictionaries ? It is called the ‘‘ Scientific Alfa- 
bet” or the ** Standard Phonetic Alfabet,” It was 
prepared by the American Philological Association 
on the basis of the Roman alfabet, and is given 
below with a large number of key words, which 
are all re-spelled in the new way. 


SCIENTIFIC ALFABET 


prepared and promulgated by Tue American Puito- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION, adopted and recommended vy 
THE AMERICAN SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION, and 
used in respelling for pronunciation in the Standard 
Dictionary, 


Shert Vauelz. 
i tin city divide busy 1 


Leng Vauelz. 
machine eve queen 


tin siti divaid bizi mashin fv cwin 
e penhead ferry defer @ eight fate play prey 
pen hed feri defer et fét plé pré 
a atchasm black adds & fare bear where air 
atcazm blac adz fir bar hwar 4r 
a ask chant comma G arm father calm 
ask chant coma arm fadher cam 
@ not was actor yacht 6 nor fall ought laws 


nér f6l 6t 16z 
note pour token low 


net wez acter yet 
© obey eulogy propose 6 


obé yfiloji propdz not por tokn 16 
wu but enovgh national burr workers curls 
but enuf nashunal bir workerz ciriz 
u_ full book could sugar fi rule food rude two 
ful buk cud shugar rfl ffid rfid tf 
a 
al aisle pine sigh eye I 1 oi} boy avoid toys 
ail painsai ai ai eil bei aveid teiz 


au out cow bound bough iu few mute duration 
aut cau baund bau flu miut diuréshun 


Consonants. 
Pp pet cup pique pies b box bought cud day 
pet cup pic paiz bex bét cub bai 
t (‘ip ¢augh/ react lofs d definite idiot guard 
tip tét riact lets definit idiet gard 


ech chest much matches Jj 
chest much machez 


¢, k catalogue sceptic kin g 


jaw knowledge gem 
ie nelej jem 


give dog programme 


cataleg skeptic kin giv deg program 
f fat laugh physic foe wv vat of every move 
fat laf fizic fo vat ev evri mfiv 

th thin through breath dh the though breathe 
thin thri breth dhidhs  bridh 


zone is music runs 
zon iz miuzic runz 
zh composure occasion 
cempozhur eckézhun 


y yeyorewnion you 
yi yor yOnyun yo 


s 980 hiss serene receive Z 
sohis serin resfiv 

sh she wished ocean 
shi wisht Sshan 


h he hall have height 
hf hél hav hait 


WwW we would woman mi me came spasm aims 
wi wad woman mf kém spazm émz 
1 dive Jie league noble m_ xno reign when an 
liv lai lig nodbl nd rén hwen en 


Fr ratarecorrectream mg singer tongue young 
rat Gr cerrect rim singer tung yung 


It will be observed that the vowels are arranged 
in pairs—short and corresponding long. Sixteen 
of the consonants beginning with ‘‘p” are also 
arranged in pairs—surd and corresponding sonant. 
As, in a fonetic alfabet, the five old letters, #, ¢, a, 
0, “, cannot represent the eight short vowel sounds, 
three new letters were required. Modifications of 
a, 0, u, were devised a, ©, v, and assigned to the 
vowel sounds in ash, not, dut. 

It seemed best to follow the Latin and other 
languages written in Roman letters in the use of a 
single sign for a short vowel, and its long, dis- 
tinguishing them, when great exactness is required, 
by adiacritical mark, Accordingly the same letters 
were used for the long vowels with the addition of 
the macron, which is the usual sign for length. In 
the case of ¢ and e, however, the circumflex is used 
as a duplicate form to avoid too great confusion 
with the old marked letters i and é. 

The immense superiority of this arrangement of 
the vowels over the old is seen at a glance. In 
the Scientific Alfabet each short vowel is paired 
with its corresponding long, and all confusion is 
avoided. In the old way, no short vowel is 
with its corresponding long sound. The short 
vowel { in /7# is paired with [in fine, which is a 
difthong—the short & in fen with & in me, which 
differs from it entirely in quality—& in a¢ with § in 


fate, different in quality—6 in of with 6 in xe, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 770.) 





Superfluous 

Hair Between 

the Eyebrows, 
Above the 

Beard Line, 

or on 

Women’s Faces 
Permanently 
Removed 

at the 

John H. Woodbury 
Dermatological 
Institute 

125 W. 42d street, N.Y. 
u Winter st., Boston. 
Consultation free. 





ACNE, SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
ECZEMA, OUTSTANDING EARS, 
PIMPLES, A LARGE MOUTH, 
DANDRUFF, POW DER MARKS, 
FRECKLES, TATOO MARKS, 
MOLES, FALLING HAIR, 
WARTS, RED VEINS, 
WENS, A RED NOSE, 
CYSTS, A PUG NOSE, 
SCARS, BLACK HEADS, 
PITTINGS, WHO IS IT? BIRTH MARKS, 
WRINKLES, BARBER’S ITCH. 


The largest establishment in the world for 
the treatment of the Skin, Scalp and Com- 
plexion, Nervous and Blood Diseases. Over 
3,000 diseases and imperfections of the skin 
treated by Regular Registered Physicians 
who have had over 20 years’ practical ex- 
perience, and adapt the treatment to the in- 
dividual conditions. Call or send toc, for 
150-page book on skin and scalp affections ; 
sent sealed to any address; with it you will 
get free asample of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


(Established 1870.) 
25 Wesr 420 Srreer, NEW YORK. 
1] Winrer Srereer, BOSTON. 


John H. Woodbury is the inventor of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap for the Skin, Scalp 
and Complexion—a pure antiseptic, medi- 
cinal toilet soap for daily use. It embodies, 
as far as soap can, the soothing, healing, 
preserving elements that 20 years’ practical 
experience treating the Skin have proven 
most beneficial. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7060. 


different again—{] in éu¢ with qin mute 
a difthong. 

In the old way, two of the four difthongs are 
represented by single letters and two by combina- 
tions. In the Scientific Alfabet it was decided to 
represent all the difthongs by these letters that 
enter into their combinations. The spelling of 
kaind for the old word 4nd looks ‘‘ queer” 
those who are first called upon to use it, but the 
newness or ‘‘ queerness " wears off with a little use, 
and that newness, far from being an objection to 
reforming a thing, is the very aim of reforming it 
—the old being bad. Besides, by opening 


, Which is 


to | 


the | 


difthongs, we avoid the use of four new letters, | 


which is a great gain in a fonetic alfabet. 


I have seen that a critic 
scientific pronouncing 


key in a dictionary, he im- 


objects to the use of the | 


plying at the same time that there is a good old | 
way which should be followed, This is very far 


from being the case. Each dictionary, English 
and American, has its own peculiar way of making 
vowels and consonants to represent sounds. In 
one, seven different forms of 
é, five of 7, and so on. 
cated that few, even of those who have used the 
dictionary longest and most frequently, can re- 
member the meaning of the signs. Other diction- 
aries have systems equally complicated. Instead 
of selecting any of 


@ are marked, six of | 
rhe system is so compli- | 


these systems, or inventing a 


new and complicated system on the old plan, it is | 


a distinct gain that the editors of the ‘‘ Standard” 
have adopted the Scientific Alfabet of the Philo- 
logical Societies as being the 
easiest to remember, and the best in every respect. 
One of the wards as re-spelled in this alphabet 
which disturbs a ‘‘ critic” is the word “call.” 
vowel sound in this word is the same as in the 
word ‘‘nor.” The Scientific Alfabet represents 
this sound by the letter 6 and the re-speiled words 
appear as © 61l,n6r. If one will examine the 
words as re-spelled in Webster and Worcester he 
will at once see which is the most uniform and 
scientific representation. Attention has been called 
to other words, as ‘‘cider,” ‘‘ earache,” ‘‘lady,” 
and ‘‘ idea,” 
the ‘* queer" appearance of the re-spelling, sai’der, 
ir'éc, lé’di and ai-d?’a, but this newness and 
**queerness” will soon wear off, and to one who 
will take the trouble to learn this alphabet thor- 
oughly there will come a satisfaction from a scien- 
tific accuracy that can be derived from no other 
present system of representation. ». C. B 
Chicago, Ii. 


The Nickel Plate Road has the finest 
sleeping-cars and the smoothest road bed. 

An edition of the souvenir maps of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. convention to be held July 
Ir to 15, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been is- 
sued to the Nickle Plate read, the skortest 
through passenger line between Buffalo and 
Chicago. Any person who expects to at- 
tend this convention, and desiring one of 
these maps can have same forwarded to 
his address by addressing F. J. Moore, 
General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


No school at the present time should be 
fitted with any but comfortable seats. The 


Columbia Automatic seat and desk is made | 


upon a plan which it is believed will com- 
mend itself to school authorities everywhere. 
It is strong and durable, comfortable and 
convenient, and handsome. Information 
regarding it will be given by the Piqua 
School Furnishing Co., Piqua, O. 


The Nickel Plate is the shortest line be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sailow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 








easiest to learn, the | 


The | 


evidently for the purpose of showing | 





All you working sisters, whese hands show the 
blisters 
Of life's daily labor, you'll listen, I hope, 
And, ladies of lersure, whose toil is but pleasure, 
You'llall finda treasure in Packer's Tar Soap. 


ts fame is unfurled thro’ the civilized world, 
And savages even in darkness who grope, 


Are getting some teaching, thro’ missions and 
preaching 
Of the virtues far-reaching of Packer's Jar 
Soap. 


They've a shining example in one living sample 
Who tried to be white tho’ a black Ethiope. 

“ho’ he couldn't abolish the hue yet the polish 
He left proved the value of Packer's Zar Soap. 


And as for the stars, why, I hear that in Mars, 
a man said who'd looked thro’ the Lick 
telescope, 
He may have been joshing 
were washing 
And that he, looking closer, 
Soap. 


So 
but he vowed they 


read Packer's Tar 


Over here none refuse it, in Europe they use it. 

In Rome see them kiss the big toe of the Pope, 

Now at most people’s toeses we turn up our 
noses 

But 

Soap. 


his Holiness washes with Packer’s 7 


ar 


It is grateful and soothing 
To cuts, wounds, 
rope, 
Even wounded affections and dingy complexions 
Will yield to treatment with /acker’s Tar 
Soap. 


and quickly improving 
and bruises or burns froma 


So everyone buy it, or at all events try it— 
There is none in the market that with it can 


cope, 
Life will have fewer terrors, if, leaving your 

errors, 
You purchase no other but Packer's Jar 


Soap. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. will sell 
round trip excursion tickets to Denver, Col., 
from all points on its lines east of the Ohio 


| river, July 19, 20, and 21, good for return 


= 


on trains leaving Denver July 27, August 
and 25; tickets will also be sold to Denver 
August 8,9, ard 10, valid for return pas- 
sage on trains leaving Denver August 19, 
25, and September 13 

The rate from New York will be $47.75; 
Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; 
Washington, $47.40, and correspondingly 
low rates from all other points. 

Passengers taking the B. & O. have a 
choice of routes, going via Pittsburg, Akron 
andChicago ; via Grafton, Bellaire and Chi- 
cago, or via Parkersburg, Cincinnati: and 


St. Louis; double daily service of express | 
trains, with Pullman sleeping and dining | 
| cars on all routes. 


For more detailed information, address 
A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass, or C. P. Craig, 
G. E. P, A., 415 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to Chicago. 


No work of recent years has contributed 


so much useful information to the business 
world as ‘ Goodwin's Improved Bookkeep- 
ing and Business Manual.” It has made 
more successful and practical bookkeepers 
than any known medium. In it one finds 
all che valuable features of the various sys- 
tems of bookkeeping employed in the best 
houses of the country. It is of inestimable 
benefit to young men who are entering up- 
on a commercial life, whether in the office 
or at the counter. Within three weeks’ 
time: bookkeeping can be thoroughly mas- 
tered through a study of this book, fitting a 
person to become a competent bookkeeper, 
capable of filling any position requiring the 
highest knowledge of the art. Personally 
knowing the merits of his book we recom- 
mend it to our readers and advise their 
sending to J. H. Goodwin, Room 677, 1215 
Broadway, New York, for a copy. 

A large handsome Map of the United 
States, mounted and suitable for office or 
home use, is issued by the Burlington Route. 
Copies will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of fifteen cents in postage by P. S. 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent. C., B.& Q. R.R., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Biood Poisoning 


“Twelve years ago my wife was picking rasp. 
berries when she scratched herself on a@ briar, 
the wound from which 
soon developed into a 
running sore, between 
her knee and ankle. We f 
tried medical skill on 
every side, with no effect. 
About a year ago she 
read of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and concluded to try 
it herself, and while tak- 
ing the first bottle she 
felt better and continued 
with it until today she fs 
entirely cured and better Mrs. Aughenbaugh, 
thanever, The sore was healed up im seven 


Hood’s*s*Cures 


weeks. Her limb is perfectly sound.” J. N. 
AUGHENBAUGH, Etters, York Co., Pa. 














Hoop’s PILLS cure liver ills, sick head- 
ache, jaundice, indigestion. 25c. Try a box. 








eA DINNER 


VERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 

* Tea at 20 cents a uart. Enough 

for a whole family. Pre ared in five § 
minutes from a bottle tle of 


BURNHAW’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
@ larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


IbOW NINE 











Will cause puny and 


feeble infants and chil- 
dren to thrive and grow 


plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
‘The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0.’ 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


DEAF. $s B.HFAD NOISES CURED 


| ely yy V.Hmoon, 03 Deep Nee Miiuoter beck ot p 
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The question of obtaining 
pure air in the school-room is one of the 
greatest importance. The Boynton Furn- 
ace Co., have spent years in its study and 
have perfected a system of heating and 
ventilating that is in use in all parts of the 
country. 
given in another column for a catalogue 
describing furnaces, water heaters, 
steam heaters, ranges, 


hot 
etc. 

A really desirable opening is offered 
or three teachers who can fulfil 
ng requirements. 


two 
the exact- 
rhe plan of giving les- 








sons by mail is growing in popularity. and 
the work is pleasant and profitable. How 
best to secure stt renee, and just how te 
give lessons pract ‘ally and economically 
“ this method,—there is the rub. The 
problem has been solved by the American 
Home University, St. Louis, Mo. This is 
an established institu with an enrol- 
ment of several hundred | students, Teach- 
ers only of real ability need apply; those 








preferred who have 







1€ utmost confidence 
in the outcome of this new educational 
method, and wish to become stockholders 
to some extent. Positions offered are per- 


manent, either to h 
or travel and give lectu 


e correspondence, 
res. 


The person who is doing exhausting 
mental work needs a special food for the 
brain, like Vitalized Phosphites, composed 
of the nerve-feeding principle of the ox- 
brain and wheat germ. It regenerates the 
tired brain and nerves, calming and strength- 
ening those suffering from nervous strain, 
excessive study, worry, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, or any form of weakness, Send to F. 
Crosby Co., 56 West 25th street, N. Y., for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. vo 8 SOOTHING SyRvuP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 

CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Sy Fup.” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bott 


It has become a fashion and it’s a good 


warmth and | 


Send to either of the addresses | 


one too, to study common things in the | 


school-room. There is a marvelous story 
connected with the making of such a simple, | #8 
but indispensable, article as the lead pencil, 
even though it only consists of two bits of 
wood and a stick of graphite. The “ His- 
tory of a Lead Pencil,” is as interesting as 
a novel and remarkably instructive as told 
by Walton Day. A copy will be sent free 


of charge to any teacher mentioning THE | 


SCHOOL JOURNAL, by the Joseph Dixon | 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


With a book age means success. 
is strikingly illustrated in THE TEACHER’S 
AND STUDENT’S LIBRARY. T. S. Denison, 
of Chicago, has just brought out a revised | 
edition with price reduced to $2.50. 

Impared digestion cured by Beecham’s | 


Pills. 


The person is foolish who drinks alcoholic | 


drinks in summer and expects to be cool. In 


This | 


place of these take a delicious and nour- | 


ishing drink, like Chocolat-Menier. 


It may | 


be taken either hot in winter or iced in| 


summer. The fact that the annual sales 
exceed thirty-three million pounds, shows 
how popular it is. Ask your grocer for it ; 
if he hasn't it send to Menier, 86 West 
Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Bag; age: Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at t Grand 

— Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $x and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city, Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 





Pears’ 


inly uacy 


who use 


it know 


the 1luxu- 


ry of it. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T,. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth. Patcb. 
es, Rash and | 
Skin Diseases, | 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty ; 
aud defies detec 
tion. On its vir- | 
tues it has stood | 
the test of 48 
years—no other | 
as—and is 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is | 
apery made. | 


felt no coun 
ten feit “ —— 
seme, 


hw 









No other cos 


metic will do, 


a said to | 
of the 
a lady (a pa | 
tient): “As you 
ladzee will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skgn preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. 
: 4 ac ~ Stern’s. 
al 


Also found in s City at R. H 
Ehbrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods ers. 

ga Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


A Sure 
= for | 


Bas. cei 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES ss et | 
Oe rues ae 





pas Crown and Bridge Work, 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway and Eveventnw Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European pian at 
moderate prices, It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity 
The new Dining Room 1s one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. Within a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 

ational publishers of the city. 
WILLIAM TAY 


TLOR, Pror. 








LADIES! 


Use only 


ROWN’S 








on your 


is 


— 
= 
<a 
= 
hac | 
= 
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Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre te 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 





Bays our $9 Natural Finish Baby 
Ns complete a wer and steel wheels, axle, 
@ forines, to one andle. } 5 ra 


a 


in uss. We are the bert 
rable 









WD 
OXFORD MFG."CO., 340 Wabash Ave’ Chicago, Il 





‘CROWN AND BRIDGE Work. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as eet with first 


| class workmanship. ESTABLISHED | 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 284 St., X. ¥. 
TEACHERS’ AIDS. 





What book can give 
A most help in 


raphy, eth- 
ods in Arithmetic, History 7 artes. ete, 
Send 6cents. E. L. KELLOGG & co., East 


| Ninth Street, New York. 





N, WED 


<VES 


THUR 


8660800 


FRI. 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





~ HEADQUARTERS | 


IN THE 





U. 8S. FOR 


TEAS & COFFEES 


Good Teas 20 and 25c. per Ib. Good Roasted Coffees 20 and 25c. per Ib., in lotsof 5 Ibs. 


and upwards. 


The greatest bargains ever offered. 


Goods delivered free in New York, 


Jersey City, Hoboken and Staten Island. All Goods sold at Import Prices. 


_ THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 
,Cor. Church Street, 





& 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 289. 


New York. 
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Mary times the digestive functions be- 
come so deranged as to refuse to act on 
ordinary food. For such occasions Ridge’s 
Food, a pure nourishment in a concentrated 
form, is prepared. Weak stomachs digest 
it easily; it is much used for children. A 
pamphlet concerning it prepared by a 

hysician of large experience will be sent 
y Woolrich & Co, Palmer, Mass. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The average boy has an innate tendency 
to whittle; give him a jackknife and you 
must look out or he will carve your furniture. 
It is better to give him something to make ; 
here is where sloyd is valuable. Teachers 
of that branch should examine the cata- 
logue describing sloyd tools, models, sup- 
plies, and manual training outfits of Chand- 
ler & Barber, 15 and 17 Eliot street, Boston. 


June 30, 1894 


The great demand in the schools to-day 
is tor text-books which will engage the 
interest and stimulate thought. Much pains 
has been taken by Silver, Burdett & Co., 
to make their books correct in method, 
progressive in matter and arrangement and 
thoroughly excellent. They represent the 
most successful educational experience, 
Send for their illustrated catalogue. 
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